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When the City was Young 


EARS ago, banks and banking houses were fairly 

well concentrated in what was known as the “‘financial 
district.’’ A visit to the bank by an “‘uptown’”’ merchant 
or the owner of a “‘personal’’ account consumed a great 
deal of valuable time. 


In those days people would not have admitted the 
necessity for a bank in a residential section. 


But the press of modern activity . . . the new im- 
portance of time saving, has made every district a 
“financial district” as far as banks are concerned. 


We invite you to call at any one of our 7 conve- 
niently located offices in Brooklyn and New York to in- 
vestigate our fitness to serve your personal and business 
banking and Trust needs. We offer you an experience 
that began 62 years ago ... when the City was 
young. 


BROOKLYN TRUST COMPANY 


Main Office: 177 Montague Street, Brooklyn 


26 Broad Street, New York 7428 Fifth Avenue, Brooklyn 
1205 Fulton Street, Brooklyn Surf Ave. at W. 12th St., Coney Island 
515 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn Surf Ave. at W. 25th St., Sea Gate 





PHILADELPHIA’S HISTORICAL SHRINES AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS INTERESTED A. B. 
A. CONVENTON DELEGATES 


Upper left: View of City Hall Tower at night; wpper right: Carpenter’s Hall; Center insert: 
Independence Hall; lower insert: Philadelphia’s palatial new Art Museum. 
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FEDERAL RESERVE AND CREDIT DEFLATION 


WHERE LIES RESPONSIBILITY AND CONTROL? 


ABITS of worship and obeisance to 
the fickle Goddess of Prosperity 
have reached a truly fantastic 
stage in this broad land of “‘un- 

limited possibilities.”’ It may seem a far cry 
from the trappings of early paganism and 
idolatry to the civilization and marvelous 
enlightenments of this age. And yet there 
is something very suggestive of grotesque 
deities and mystical vapors of incense in 
the feverish zeal which lures speculatively 
inclined American people and business be- 
yond the confines of rational ways of mak- 
ing money. In place of ancient wizardry 
we behold the modern sorcery of credit, re- 
leasing inexhaustible sources of ready-made 
wealth, setting at naught the canons of 
economic law and creating a distaste for 
the homely virtues of toil, industry and 
saving. 

At a time when the Presidential contes- 
tants are entering the final heat, and poli- 
ticians are playing at skittles with Rum, 
Rome, Tammany Hall, Agricultural Re- 
lief and the good old Tariff, there are but 
feeble voices raised on the one issue which 
more than all others combined affects 
pocketbooks and the material health of the 
nation. It is the acute problem of devising 
effective control over innumerable leaks 
and intelligently guiding the legitimate uses 
of an amazingly increasing volume of credit. 


It is a matter as vital to the proper flow of 
capital, to business, industry and banking, 
as well as the great host of wage earners, 
as are the pulsations and the arteries of the 
human body. Overstimulation, dilution or 
the presence of alien germs is as fatal to the 
one as to the other. 

The wealth conjured by Aladdin’s lamp 
is no more realor illusive in the last analysis 
than the tinseled symbols of riches ac- 
quired by persistent abuse or uncontrolled 
translation of credit into paper profits, un- 
earned income, mortgaging of future and 
the capitalization of optimistic expecta- 
tions. “Margin trading” has become a na- 
tional pastime. It ignores actual earnings 
and business barometers. It is unmindful 
of the diminishing basis of gold reserves 
upon which this inverted structure of credit 
is pyramided. It pays little attention to 
a reasonable limit of faith in the abundance 
of natural and productive resources, in the 
blessings of new inventive processes, mass 
production and the new science of industrial 
management. If persisted in, our vaunted 
high standards of living are in danger of 
emerging upon a stage which spells waste, 
extravagance and economic retribution. It 
applies with equal force to speculative tol- 
erance, whether indulged in stock market 
operations, in commodities as in 1919- 
1920, to the creation of undigested capital 
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securities, installment financing, real estate 
booms, or in other directions. 

Developments during the past few months 
have revealed only too plainly the lack of, 
and the need for, an effective and coordi- 
nated control over the credit situation. It 
is not a pleasant picture—this bloated in- 
crease in brokers’ loans to ever greater 
dimensions; this persistent flow of capital 
and of bank credit into the already swollen 
channels of speculation in the face of a with- 
drawal of half a billion from the base of 
ultimate gold reserves. The situation as- 
sumes even more serious aspect when we 
behold the boiling stock market drawing 
into its voracious maw the savings of the 
people, the surplus funds of corporations 
and of individuals. 

Several things have happened recently 
which are significant. One is that the in- 
creased rediscount rate policy enforced by 
the Federal Reserve banks, and with credit 
at a higher cost than at any time in the 
last seven years, have thus far failed to halt 
the flow of funds into the New York call 
loan market. The other development is 
that New York Clearing House action has 
proven equally ineffective, whereby a charge 
of one-half of one per cent is applied by 
New York banks in handling stock market 
loans for corporations and ‘others’ and 
fixing a minimum of $100,000 in the amounts 
of such loans. Responsive to the attractive 
call rates, the funds have poured into the 
stock market with unslackened momentum. 
While New York banks and trust companies 
have been cutting down their Wall street 
commitments, the corporations have drawn 
down their balances and interior banks as 
well as individual depositors have come for- 
ward with abundant supplies. 

There is still another aspect which needs 
emphasis. The half billion of gold lost dur- 
ing the past year served as a reserve basis 
for six or seven billions of bank loans. Not 
only are these billions still outstanding, in 
part relieved by heavy borrowing at the Fed- 
eral Reserve, but the volume of bank credit 
in terms of loans and deposits continues to 
attain ever-larger proportions. There 
seems to be no such word as “contraction” 
in the vocabulary of American banking to- 
day. Further, there is evidence that some 
banks have withdrawn support from com- 
mercial paper and have diverted borrowings 
from Federal Reserve to the call market. 
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BLAMING THE FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE BOARD 


OT many months ago the Federal 
Reserve System was being repri- 
manded for its ‘‘cheap money” poli- 
cies and open market activities. Today, 
most of these same critics are blaming the 
Federal Reserve Board for “tight money,” 
for fostering unbridled stock speculation, 
and for its impotency in failing to stem the 
rising tide of credit expansion. Whichever 
way the Federal Reserve Board turns it is 
bound to encounter brickbats. It is worth 
mentioning, however, that most of this cen- 
sure comes from politicians and not from 
experienced bankers, who are in the best 
position to know where responsibility is 
lodged. They know that the infinite varia- 
tions of factors which enter into the credit 
situation, the determination of open market 
money rates and of price stabilization are 
such as to challenge even superhuman wis- 
dom. They also know that the fault lies 
not with the administration of the Federal 
Reserve System but that the vicious circle 
of speculative use of bank credit is one of the 
consequences of our democratic or so-called 
independent banking system. 

The Federal Reserve Board lays no claim 
to infallibility of judgment. It has little or 
no control over member bank lending poli- 
cies. As Governor Young said recently, 
“ft is impossible for a Reserve bank to ear- 
mark the credit it releases,” and therein 
lies the kernel of the whole problem. If 
member banks go on enlarging the credit 
structure regardless of the warnings of high 
rates and heavy gold exports, it is absurd to 
place responsibility upon the Federal Re- 
serve Board. As to how this breach be- 
tween Federal Reserve and member banks 
is to be bridged and the needed coordina- 
tion secured is something that the critics 
have not yet enlightened us upon. 

At the recent American Bankers Associa- 
tion convention, Chairman McFadden of 
the House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency recommended further legislation to 
give the Federal Reserve Board a command- 
ing position over the credit situation and 
to be able to curb the use of bank credit 
in stock speculation. But he does not tell 
us how that desirable result is to be accom- 
plished. The suggestion for such control is 
on a par with the propaganda for a man- 
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aged currency and to clothe the Federal 
Reserve with power to stabilize prices. 

The bankers assembled in annual con- 
vention, aside from words of admonition, 
failed to indicate any solution or method 
of Federal Reserve control over currency 
and credit projection, which contrary to 
the bland expectations of the authors of 
the Federal Reserve Act refuses to ‘‘con- 
tract.” There was only one concrete sug- 
gestion in the resolutions adopted at Phila- 
delphia and that related to the withdrawal 
of balances by corporations and others for 
the purpose of making loans on stock ex- 
change securities. The trend of brokers’ 
loans shows no disposition to heed the re- 
quest for limitation of such withdrawals. 

When we take the history of the Federal 
Reserve System and the administration of 
the Federal Reserve Board as a whole, it 
must be admitted that the country owes a 
debt of gratitude for wise management and 
foresight under conditions most difficult 
and many of which could not have been 
foreseen by the authors of the Federal Re- 
serve Act. It was the salvation of the 
country in time of war and if, in times of 


peace, new problems have appeared, the 
fault lies not so much with its manage- 
ment as with member bank responsibility. 
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WHEREIN THE FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE SYSTEM MAY BE 
IMPROVED 


We wi LIE Federal Reserve System is by no 
T| means a perfect mechanism. Condi- 

tions have radically changed since 
the act was passed. There is something in- 
herently wrong not only with the System, 
but perhaps more so with the rank and file 
of banking conduct, when we see credit in 
such volume diverted to speculative use 
and constantly expanding despite declining 
gold reserves. One means of correction lies 
at hand, now that Treasury finances and 
war debt refunding have progressed so fav- 
orably, and that is to render Federal Re- 
serve more independent of Treasury ex- 
pediences and eliminate government bonds 
as a basis for rediscounts. 

It is not a time for advocating Federal 
Reserve changes when the country is in the 
heat of a political campaign, but bank- 
ers and legislators may nevertheless ad- 
dress themselves to the subject of a read- 
justment of Federal Reserve requirements. 
There is an element of risk in the radical 
change in the composition of bank assets, 
and particularly in the tendency to trans- 
fer deposits to the time classification be- 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD AT WASHINGTON WHICH IS CONCERNED WITH THE PROBLEM OF CURBING 
THE EMPLOYMENT OF BANK CREDIT IN SPECULATIVE CHANNELS AND CALL LOAN MARKET 
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cause of lower reserve requirements. There 
is reason to consider the possible conse- 
quences in the lessening volume of paper 
held by banks eligible for rediscount and 
the heavy loads of long-term obligations 
tied up in bank portfolios, as well as in- 
stallment finance paper and real estate 
mortgages. 

Everyone familiar with banking knows 
that there is sufficient gold reserve, plus 
gold certificates, to meet any exigency in 
the general business situation that may 
arise. But it is worthy of consideration 
that the present gold reserve basis is not so 
impregnable as many suppose. The decline 
in ratio of Federal Reserve total reserves 
to deposits, and note liabilities from 79 to 
66 per cent during the last year, does not 
tell the real story. It is more to the point 
to consider the ratio of gold reserve to total 
amount of deposit liabilities in all banks 
as well as to all kinds of credit currency in 
circulation. There we find that the gold 
base to deposit and currency liability comes 
down to only 6.50 per cent. Asbanking is ordi- 
narily conducted, this six and a-half per cent 
of actual gold against aggregate deposit and 
credit currency liability, may suffice to meet 
any conceivable demand; but the margin 
is too low when regarded from the standpoint 
of speculative commitments and the char- 
acter of assets which banks have available 
to meet deposit liabilities. 

Moreover, there is much misinformation 
regarding availability of gold certificates in 
circulation. This disregards the fact, as the 
Federal Reserve Board says, that collateral 
will be required against the additional Fed- 
eral Reserve notes put into circulation, and 
that the entire amount of gold drawn into 
the Federal Reserve banks would thus have 
to be impounded with the Federal Reserve 
agents to cover additional notes issued. 

The United States is reaching the final 
chapters in the world’s greatest adventure 
in the field of elasticity of currency and 
credit. The problem of controlling or keep- 
ing stable the monetary conditions has 
become more difficult here than in any other 
country. The lesson is brought home that 
while elasticity in currency may have its 
advantages, it is also charged with evil con- 
sequences. This is true because monetary 
organization and central control is lacking 
with banking operations a subject to federal 
and numerous state jurisdictions. 
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BILLION DOLLARS IN LIFE 
INSURANCE TRUSTS 

NATIONWIDE survey of the actual 
amount of life insurance covered by 
life insurance trusts was recently 
completed by the Committee on Insurance 
Trusts of the Trust Company Division, 
A. B. A., of which Judge Thomas C. Hen- 
nings, vice-president of the Mercantile Trust 
Company of St. Louis, is chairman. The re- 
sults of this survey were shown in a report 
presented at the last annual Division meet- 
ing. The returns from all reporting trust 
companies and banks actively engaged in 
handling life insurance trust business, indi- 
cated that thus far a total of $750,000,000 
in life insurance is covered by trust agree- 
ments, and that at the present rate of de- 
velopment the aggregate should easily reach 
the billion mark before the close of this year. 
The figures are significant because life 
insurance trust service is a relatively recent 
development, and within the past six or 
seven years has grown with increasing ve- 
locity. The amount of insurance trusteed 


during 1927 was $276,785,000, representing 


a gain of 856 per cent over the total for 1923. 
Total amount of insurance trusteed for the 
five-year period from 1923 to 1927 is 
$541,337,958. Size of the average life in- 
surance trust is $53,800. It is likewise note- 
worthy that among institutions reporting 
insurance trusts in excess of $1,000,000 some 
are located in smaller cities. 


The Insurance Trust Committee report 
directed attention to the drafting of a model 
unfunded life insurance trust agreement 
which will soon be available for distribution, 
and which is intended to serve as a guide 
to trust companies, banks, lawyers, under- 
writers and others. A booklet is also in 
course of preparation setting forth the rea- 
sons for, and advantages of insurance and 
trust cooperation. Subject to approval of 
the American Life Convention, which in- 
cludes more than 140 life insurance com- 
panies, this booklet will be sponsored by 
the Trust Company Division and the Life 
Convention. The committee report also 
contains announcement that the American 
Life Convention has volunteered to draft 
a “change of beneficiary form,” which is 
designed to bring about greater uniformity 
in the requirements of the various life com- 
panies. 
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FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD DE- 
MANDS TRUST DEPARTMENT 
FIGURES 


HE Federal Reserve Board in its 
regulations and attitude toward trust 

companies and state banks as mem- 
bers of the System, has at times assumed 
a supervisory and inquisitorial authority 
which is not warranted either by Federal 
statute or due acknowledgment of state 
charter prerogatives. Now the Board has 
gone a step further in this direction by dis- 
tributing instructions and forms, through 
the Federal Reserve district banks, requir- 
ing member trust companies and state 
banks to periodically compile and forward 
statements of assets and liabilities of the 
trust department. 

There is no authority in the Federal Re- 
serve Act or in the McFadden amendments 
which empowers the Board to request 
statements of trust operations by state 
chartered members. The Board obviously 
bases its demand upon regulations govern- 
ing state banks and trust companies re- 
quiring ‘‘statements of condition.”’ The law 


says nothing as to including statements of 


trust department business. The Federal 
Reserve banks are interested primarily in 
the banking condition of state members, 
and the trust department has no bearing on 
the solvency of banking operations. 

It is doubtful if any number of trust com- 
pany members will, or can, provide such 
trust department reports. Most of the 
trust departments are conducted on the 
unit control plan, so that totals requested 
cannot be compiled except with the ex- 
penditure of much money and clerical labor. 
The schedule calls for detailed figures, such 
as trust investments, deposits, cash on 
hand, advances to trusts, principal and in- 
come of private and court trusts as well as 
lesser values of corporate trusts. In the 
absence of any specific authority under the 
Federal Reserve Act, and lacking any ten- 
able excuse as to the usefulness of compiling 
trust department balances, the trust com- 
panies and state banks are within their 
rights in questioning and resisting such in- 
vasion of federal authority. When the 
Federal Reserve Board undertakes to ar- 
rogate legislative power to itself it is time 
to enliven the subject as an issue of public 
concern. 
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WEALTH CONFIDED TO TRUST 
COMPANY ADMINISTRATION 


T is not in a spirit of boastfulness, but 
| I with profound acknowledgement of 


responsibility and evidence of pub- 
lic faith, that the trust companies of the 
United States may give heed to the fact 
that in one form or another they exercise 
fiduciary protection over one-thrid of the 
tangible and negotiable wealth of the na- 
tion. Instead of signifying concentration, 
control, ‘absenteeism’ or a nursery for idle 
rich, as some misguided commentators and 
malcontents would have us believe, this 
vast accumulation of trusteed wealth im- 
plies, in the individual sense, the husband- 
ing of savings and the protection of estates 
and family income. In corporate relations 
—as every sensible man knows—our modern 
economic, industrial and financial structure 
would be immediately plunged into chaos 
if fiduciary functions over contractual obli- 
gations should be withdrawn. Trust service, 
in the last analysis, is not only free from 
the slightest taint of monopolistic design, 
but is the ultimate of protection against any 
perversion or dissipation in the usages or 
devolution of capital and property. 

Statistics presented at the recent annual 
meeting of the Trust Company Division of 
the American Bankers Association in Phila- 
delphia, gave further accent to the fact that 
there is no type of financial service rendered 
by banks or trust companies which is grow- 
ing at such a fast pace as trust service. 
Some of these figures should be interesting. 
On the basis of tabulated returns trust com- 
panies have command of nearly one-third 
of combined banking power, amounting to 

22,000,000,000, as compared with $69,439,- 
471,000 resources held by all classes of banks 
in the country. During the year ending 
last June 30, the trust companies recorded 
a gain of nearly one and a half billions in 
their banking departments. 

Impressive as the banking figures are, 
they are relatively fractional in proportion 
to the aggregate of individual and corporate 
assets held by the trust departments. An 
important and relatively new contributing 
factor is the life insurance trust. Calcula- 
tions presented at the Trust Division meet- 
ing shows that within the past five years 
a total of $750,000,000 of life insurance has 
been accumulated under trust coverage. 
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Far more striking than either increase in 
banking or life insurance trust business, is 
the evidence of growth in the volume of in- 
dividual trust business, consisting of execu- 
torships and trusteeships under wills, under 
voluntary or living trusts, and in the shape 
of custodianship of investments and prop- 
erty. There are trust companies which 
have experienced increase in individual 
trusts aggregating over two hundred mil- 
lions in each instance during the last year. 
There are a number of trust companies 
which, respectively, have over one billion 
of individual trusts and estates under ad- 
ministration. It is a conservative estimate 
to say that trust companies today have ap- 
proximately 22 billions individual trusts. 

Combining banking, individual trust and 
life insurance trust business, we have a total 
of 45 billions of the nation’s wealth. While 
the relationship is not the same as to cor- 


porate trusts, the trust companies exercise 
fiduciary protection as trustees under mort- 
gages, fiscal agents for sinking and dividend 
funds, as registrar and transfer agent of 
securities, and in a multitude of other cor- 
porate contractual relations which easily 
attain an aggregate of 70 billions in face 
value of securities thus handled. 
oo? 
DRAWING WILLS AS LEGAL 
PRACTICE 

RECENT decision of the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court of 

the State of New York is suggestive 
of the care which unauthorized individuals 
or corporations must exercise in observing 
the penal code of this state forbidding legal 
practice or the writing of wills by any but 
qualified members of the bar. In this case, 
an individual who was not a member of the 
bar, who never held himself out as an at- 
torney or as being qualified to draw wills 
drew a will for a business friend for which 
he received no compensation. 

He was subsequently indicted, tried and 
convicted of unlawfully practicing law in 
violation of New York’s Penal Code. An 
appeal was pressed in his behalf on the 
ground that he did not profit from the act 
nor did he hold himself out as being entitled 
to draw wills. The Appellate Division, how- 
ever, by a vote of five to one sustained the 
conviction. 
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AMERICAN BANKING AT THE 
CROSSROADS 


“The time for ‘resoluting’ is past and the 

choice now lies between improved banking 

practices among the unit banks or ultimate 
absorption by a centralized system.” 


— 


| HESE words, prophetic and admoni- 
Bi tory, describe in a nutshell the 

crucial issue before American bank- 
ers. They were uttered at the recent an- 
nual convention of the American Bankers 
Association by R. S. Hecht of New Orleans, 
and at the close of a remarkably lucid ad- 
dress on “Our Unit Banking System.” The 
picture which he painted in such sharply 
contrasting colors, and the uncompromising 
facts which he piled up, one on top of the 
other, could hardly fail to impress upon 
every one of his hearers that American 
banking development has arrived at one 
of the most fateful crossroads in its history. 
Indeed, on the face of the evidence, it al- 
ready appears as if the die has been cast 
and that the so-called independent or unit 
banking system is surrendering its stand- 
ards to increasingly victorious forces of cen- 
tralization in which giant mergers, branch 
banking, chain banking and the advent of 
holding companies are the battering rams. 


The fact is only too apparent that Amer- 
ican banking is in the throes of epochal 
changes, affecting not only the structure, 
but also the fundamentals of practice and 
service. The statistics are adamant. Branch 
banking grows with increasing velocity in 
spite of the statutory restraints in both 
federal and state banking laws. The pas- 
sion for mergers and colossal units, instead 
of languishing, mounts to nationwide mania. 
Whether in response to irresistible economic 
pressure or quest for dominance, the lineup 
resolves itself into a battle of giants com- 
manding billions of resources. With fear 
and trembling, the independent city, and 
small town banker, awakens each morning, 
wondering how soon his institution will come 
within range of the Big Berthas. 


Allowing for the possible dangers of 
monopolistic control, the vicious evils that 
so frequently attend chain banking and the 
methods of bank holding companies, it is 
quite possible that these important hap- 
penings in the banking arena may turn out 
to be blessings in disguise. It is arousing 
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the great body of American bankers from 
a state of lethargy into a healthy spirit of 
militancy. As Mr. Hecht so candidly and 
clearly said in his Philadelphia address, 
this movement toward concentration is a 
challenge. While the time for solemn reso- 
lutions is past, there is still the opportunity 
for the rank and file of American bankers 
to throw off a crass individualism. 

Individualism of the right type will sur- 
vive in American banking if competition 
for quality of service is substituted for com- 
petition which primarily seeks profit and 
which recognizes that it is precisely this 
striving for quality, plus safety and sound 
management, which will in logical course 
yield the largest profits. The threat of con- 
centrated or monopolistic banking will have 
served a mighty useful purpose if it awakens 
American bankers to a new sense of respon- 
sibility which will put an end to the miser- 
able record of failures during the past 
six or seven years; which will bring about 
better banking, better supervision, the prin- 
ciples of clearing house and credit exchange 
coordination, as well as eliminating suicidal 
practices of excessive interest payments, 
unwarranted free services, and irresponsible 
or incompetent management. Such medi- 
cine taken in season will save the inde- 
pendent banking system from disintegra- 
tion and at the same time keep virile the 
elements of personal contact. 
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EQUIPMENT TRUSTS FOR ELEC- 
TRIC STREET RAILWAYS 


HE successful method of financing 
ia railroad equipment by means of 

equipment trust obligations is to be 
applied to financing of equipment for elec- 
tric street railway companies. A committee 
of the American Electric Railway Associa- 
tion, under the chairmanship of Luke C. 
Bradley of New York, has perfected an 
equipment trust plan which embodies, in 
the main, the methods employed in the 
creation of railroad equipment trusts. 

The terms worked out by the electric 
railway interests will permit purchases of 
cars under terms of 15 per cent intitial pay- 
ment, and the remainder in ten equal annual 
installments. This will enable companies to 
pay for new cars out of savings actually 
made by modernizing equipment. 
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BENJAMIN STRONG’S SERVICE 
TO THE NATION 


HE career of the late Benjamin Strong, 
Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, yields inspiration 
and commands an acknowledgment of pro- 
found gratitude from the nation. He was, 
in truth, a master builder, a man of extraor- 
dinary grasp, vision and of performance in 
the broader aspects of banking and finance, 
especially where they touched and fostered 
constructive international relationships dur- 
ing the critical stages of the war, and in 
dealing with even greater problems of the 
postwar period. Quiet and modest in his 
bearing, his presence invariably imparted 
a spirit of confidence and reliance upon his 
judgment in councils, both here and abroad, 
which were charged with great responsi- 
bility. 

Governor Strong was indeed America’s 
foremost ambassador of good will in inter- 
preting the international attitude of this 
nation in terms of financial and economic 
helpfulness. While the Federal Reserve au- 
thorities at Washington were engrossed pri- 


THE LATE BENJAMIN STRONG 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
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marily with domestic problems, it was by 
common consent, that Governor Strong was 
entrusted with responsibility to deal with 
Central Banking authorities in Europe— 
never in dictatorial fashion, but always in 
a spirit of cooperation and helpfulness. 

It is a matter of pride to the members of 
the American trust company fraternity, 
that he labored and rose to distinction in 
this field. To his associates and all who 
knew him through the stages of his advance- 
ment from secretary to president of the 
Bankers Trust Company of New York, Mr. 
Strong always remained the man of gentle, 
lovable qualities. His death, coming at the 
premature age of fifty-six, is a tragedy. 
His heroic battle against a fatal malady, 
no less than the building up of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York under his admin- 
istration, and the immeasurable good which 
he accomplished in banking, trust company 
and international financial advancements, 
leave an inestimable heritage and mark 
Benjamin Strong as one of the noblest and 
greatest Americans of this generation. 
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NEW YORK COMMUNITY TRUST 


RemiHE steadily increasing activity and 
'T| distribution of income for deserving 
charitable work registered by the 
New York Community Trust, justifies the 
wholehearted and unselfish cooperation of 
the banks and trust companies of New York 
City. There are now twenty-three banks 
and trust companies acting as co-trustees, 
and during the present year the appropria- 
tions for charitable work have amounted 
to $61,000. With each succeeding year the 
Community Trust commands wider recog- 
nition from generous and public-spirited 
citizens, as evidenced by direct contribu- 
tions and the number of wills written nam- 
ing the Community Trust as beneficiary. 
Likewise, and what is very important, the 
established charitable organizations of New 
York City are becoming more appreciative 
of Community Trust objectives. 
Cooperation from leading banks and trust 
companies of New York is particularly de- 
sirable. It is not improbable that within 
the next year or two such cooperation will 
reach the 100 per cent mark and enlist all 
eligible institutions in a cause that ennobles 
and gives accent to the spirit of humanity 
and community usefulness in trust service. 
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KEEPING INVIOLATE THE 
WORD “TRUST” 


TTENTION has been repeatedly 
directed in these columns to the nec- 

essity of vigilant resistance to the in- 
discriminate and unwarranted use of the 
word “trust” as associated in the public 
mind with trust company service. The 
trust companies have labored for genera- 
tions, by virtue of sound administration, 
by means of their publicity, and by pains- 
taking effort to endow the word “trust” in 
their corporate title with a meaning that 
stands for implicit faith, legal protection 
and a high degree of responsibility. The 
trust companies are now confronted with 
a serious situation arising from the wide- 
spread use of the word “trust” by enter- 
prises which are neither in reality acting 
in any way as trustees or subject to the 
legal restrictions and supervisory safeguards 
which attach to the performance of trust 
obligations. 

Those engaged in trust business know that 
there is a vast difference between “trust 
investments” and “investment trusts.” 
The general public, however, does not ap- 
preciate the distinction between the kind 
or quality of operations coming under the 
head of these designations. The danger of 
confusion in the public mind becomes more 
apparent because of the rapid increase in 
number and variety of so-called ‘“‘invest- 
ment trusts” in this country. While some 
of these enterprises are properly conducted 
and occupy an important function in creat- 
ing investment facilities and distribution, 
it is only too true that many enterprises 
of questionable character and management 
are trading on the title “investment trust.” 
How all this militates against trust com- 
panies and the significance which attaches 
to “trust investments” it is hardly necessary 
to dwell upon. 

At the last annual meeting of the Trust 
Company Division, A. B. A., the evil effects 
of such infringement upon the word “trust” 
and the term “trust investments” were 
clearly stated in an address by Frank C. 
Mortimer of Los Angeles, who urged upon 
trust companies to take action generally 
similar to that taken by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Los Angeles and the trust 
companies of California in inducing the 
Corporation Commissioner to provide regu- 
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lations which compel “investment trust” 
enterprises to truly reflect their business 
and activities in their literature so as to 
avoid confusion with the title “trust com- 
pany.” Since then the National Association 
of Supervisors of State Banks have adopted 
resolutions urging public protection against 
misleading use of the word “trust.” The 
Investment Bankers Association has also 
taken up the matter, and it therefore seems 
high time that the trust companies of the 
country, which are most directly concerned, 
follow up the matter either by securing more 
strict limitation as to licensing the use of 
the word “trust” in corporate titles, or by 
means of supervisory regulations. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF BANKERS 


HE recommendation made at the 
| recent annual convention of American 
bankers by the retiring president for 


an international association of bankers, de- 
serves favorable consideration. Business 


and commercial interests have their vehicle 
for international contact through the Inter- 


national Chamber of Commerce which has 
acquitted itself in a highly useful fashion. 
International economic conferences have 
been conducted under the aegis of the 
League of Nations, at which the United 
States has taken a rather negligible and in- 
effective position as “unofficial observer.” 

Bankers of England, France, Italy, Ger- 
many, Belgium and other European coun- 
tries would welcome an association with 
American bankers. They all have problems 
of mutual concern despite geographical and 
racial distinctions. The language of bank- 
ing, credit and investment intercourse has 
become decidedly international with the 
introduction of amazing new facilities of 
communication and the means for bridging 
time and space. American investments 
abroad, perfection of international credit 
and commercial instruments, adoption of 
the Hague rules on bills of lading, improve- 
ment in international banking and exchange 
practices, are among some of the matters 
that could well serve as the agenda for an 
international association of bankers. If 
the American Bankers Association takes the 
initiative it will find a ready and cordial re- 
sponse from bankers of practically all large 
nations. 
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MAJOR MOTIFS AT AMERICAN 
BANKERS CONVENTION 


ELICATE questions and uncertain- 
I) ties affecting the credit situation, 

stock market performances and sig- 
nificant tendencies involving the preserva- 
tion of the unit banking system, imparted 
unusual importance to the recent delibera- 
tions at the fifty-fourth annual conven- 
tion of the American Bankers Association 
at Philadelphia. Even the delightful diver- 
sions of Quaker City hospitality failed to 
allay the pervading impression that the 
bankers of the country are gravely alert to 
the fact that upon their shoulders rests the 
responsibility of keeping their own, as well 
as business generally within healthful con- 
fines. This does not imply any lack of con- 
fidence among American bankers. It does 
mean, however, that member banks have 
at least become cognizant that they cannot 
place blind reliance upon the reservoirs of 
the Federal Reserve System. 

Although the Philadelphia convention 
was held with a Presidential election in the 
offing, there was a marked absence of either 
discussion or concern for political issues of 
the campaign. This was doubtless due to 
a tacit understanding that the most vital 
matters affecting the business of banking 
are purely of an economic nature and relate 
chiefly to coordination and internal policies 
of management. If there is any slogan 
that might be attached to the proceedings 
of this convention, it is comprehended in 
the two words, “Better Banking.” 

The bankers gathered at Philadelphia 
were fortunate in listening to words of 
wisdom, advice, and even of admonition, 
from such well informed spokesmen as 
Governor Roy A. Young of the Federal 
Reserve Board, Chairman Louis T. Mc- 
Fadden of the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency J. W. McIntosh, and Col. Leonard P. 
Ayres. As head of the Federal Reserve 
Board, Governor Young was constrained in 
his discussion, but nevertheless signified be- 
tween the lines that Federal Reserve func- 
tions and policies as to note issue, gold 
reserve, rediscount rates and open market 
operations, exert but'a limited responsi- 
bility. He made it sufficiently clear that 
a healthy economic condition rests upon 
wise use of bank credit. 
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PROGRESS TOWARD STAND- 
ARDIZING TRUST INSTRU- 
MENTS 


OR many years Trust COMPANIES 
has urged upon corporate fiduciaries 
and members of the bar to make 
common cause in reducing the varying pro- 
visions of stututory law, the wealth of ac- 
cumulated experience and the lessons de- 
rived from a mass of litigation, into stand- 
ardized clauses or instruments to govern 
administration of trust estates. Examina- 
tion has clearly demonstrated that a very 
large percentage of the litigation over wills 
and estates is preventable and due to care- 
lessness, ignorance or lack of familiarity 
with fundamental law as well as contractual 
relationships which govern obligations, as 
well as responsibilities in the administra- 
tion of estates and execution of trusts. 
With tremendous growth in volume of es- 
tate business and trusts under administra- 
tion and which is in prospect, the need for 
crystallizing law and practice into stand- 
ardized instruments becomes daily more 
urgent and necessary. 


In this issue of TRustT CoMPANIEsS there 
appears the first authoritative and public 
announcement of a recently completed in- 
strument or standardized form of govern- 
ment of trust estates which has been desig- 
nated “The Trustor-Trustee Constitution.” 
It represents diligent work and research, 
covering a period of years, embracing study 
of statutory law, fundamental principles of 
contract, and takes account of the vast 
amount of litigation on the subject as well 
as matured experience and practice in han- 
dling personal trusts and estates. The best 
recommendation is the authorship and ex- 
pert collaborative talent enlisted in this 
task. In the preparation of this instrument, 
R. H. Burton-Smith of the New York bar 
and former trust officer, has had the as- 
sistance of Eustace W. Tomlinson, associate 
editor of Corpus Juris, author of the work 
on “Perpetuities,’ and Daniel S. Remsen, 
author of the standard work on “Prepara- 
tion and Contest of Wills,’ and also of the 
standard trust agreement known as “The 
Uniform Trust for Public Uses.” 

It is reasonable to conclude that this 
Trustor-Trustee Constitution will pave the 
way for a new and more enlightened era in 
the drafting of trust instruments. It is but 


the forerunner of similar concepts of drafts- 
manship applicable to all types of corporate 
and individual trust relationships. With 
so many banks and trust companies groping 
their way in the novitiate stages of fiduciary 
administration, such guiding instrument de- 
serves to meet with cordial response from 
fiduciaries and lawyers generally. 

MINNESOTA TAXES NON-RESI- 

DENTS FOR BEARER BONDS 


UST as the clouded atmosphere cre- 
ated by multiple taxing jurisdictions 

levying upon property of decedents 
through all sorts of pretexts was beginning 
to clarifyitself through recriprocallegislation, 
the Supreme Court of Minnesota saw fit 
to create another difficulty for those who 
have been laboring long and patiently to 
secure simplification and order out of the 
former uneconomic and confiscatory sys- 
tems. 

It will be recalled that last April the 
United States Supreme Court in the case 
of Blodgett vs. Silberman, held that United 
States bonds and certificates of indebted- 
ness owned by a Connecticut resident but 
deposited in his safe deposit box in New 
York, were intangibles and subject to trans- 
fer tax by the state of the domicile. In the 
discussion of the principles underlying its 
judgment, the Court referred to a line of 
cases which held that a state, not that of 
the domicile of the owner, has been held 
to have the right to tax bonds, promissory 
notes, and other written evidences of choses 
in action with which business is there car- 
ried on for the owner, giving them what is 
sometimes called “‘a business situs.” 

Minnesota has now extended this doc- 
trine, by holding that state bonds, state 
certificates of indebtedness and bonds of 
municipalities owned by a non-resident at 
the time of his death are intangibles having 
their situs at the domicile of the owner, but 
having a situs for protection in Minnesota, 
since the owner may invoke Minnesota laws 
for the protection of his investment. The 
ruling was made in the estate of Henry R. 
Taylor of New York, whose estate included 
$344,377 in Minnesota state and municipal 
bonds on which Minnesota levied a tax of 
$13,045. The decision opens wide possi- 
bilities for the further taxing of state and 
municipal bonds. 
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EFFECT OF.GOLD WITHDRAWALS ON BANKING AND 
AND CREDIT SITUATION 


RESTORING OLD FASHIONED VIRTUES IN BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC LIFE 


COL. LEONARD P. AYRES 
Vice-president, Cleveland Trust Company 





(Eprtor’s Note: 





Wise banking policy will take into careful account the heavy with- 


drawals of gold which have served as a basis for credit expansion and the evident fact 
that American business can no longer rely upon the stimulus derived from heavy re- 


ceipts of the yellow metal. Col. 


Ayres has shown a talent for incisive analysis of current 


economic and financial trends and serving as a basis for anticipating future develop- 


ments. 


He voices the conviction that this country is entering upon a new era of sober 


economic adjustment which enjoins a recognition of proven principles in observing proper 


diversification and liquidity of bank assets.) 


OLD is the basis of our credit system. 

When an importation of gold enters 

this country it is received by one of 
the commercial banks, which promptly de- 
posits it with a Federal Reserve bank, and 
gets a credit for the amount which it adds 
to its reserves. This addition enables the 
commercial bank to increase its loans, and 
very shortly each newly arrived dollar of 
gold has brought into existence ten dollars 
or more of that new credit which we com- 
monly refer to aS money. It is not to be 
wondered at that we have been prosperous 
since the outbreak of the war, nor is it 
astonishing that our prosperity was sharply 
interrupted when we temporarily lost some 
$450,000,000 of gold in 1919 and 1920. 

A most important business and banking 
development of 1928 is that we have lost a 
half a billion of our monetary gold. This is 
about one-ninth of our total gold stock. Only 
once before in our history have we had a 
loss of gold comparable with this one, and 
that was in 1919 and 1920 when gold ex- 
ports amounted to almost as much as they 
have this time. On that occasion, however, 
the loss was speedily made up by a return 
flow of gold, and this time it seems unlikely 
that anything of that sort will happen. It 
seems more probable that most of this loss 
will prove to be relatively permanent. 


Beginning of New Economic Era 
If this proves to be the case, the year 1928 
may well turn out to be the end of one 
economic era in this country, and the be- 
ginning of another. The era which it will 
bring to a close will be the fourteen-year 
period from the outbreak of the World War 


up to this present year, which has been for 
the most part a time of great credit expan- — 
sion based on huge gold imports. No one 
can foresee what the next few years will 
be like in a business way, but it is safe to 
say that they will be very different from 
those that are just behind us. 


A period of readjustment to new condi- 
tions probably lies ahead, and it may be ex- 
pected to present important difficulties, but 
we shall surmount them. The great rewards 
of business and banking during the next dec- 
ade will probably go to the plodders rather 
than to the plotters, to the calculators in- 
stead of to the speculators, to the thrifty 
and not to the shifty. It may even be that 
the hour of the old-fashioned virtues in busi- 
ness life is about to strike. 


If anyone questions the importance of gold 
imports and exports as related to the pros- 
perity of the country, he will do well to 
seek in the reports of the Comptroller of the 
Currency the figures showing our gold hold- 
Ings, and the amounts of the deposits in all 
American banks from 1914 up to the present 
time. He will find that during that entire 
period the volume of bank deposits has been 
about ten times as great as the amount of 
our gold holdings. This means that every 
time one dollar of gold has been imported 
someone has shortly thereafter had ten dol- 
lars more deposited to his credit in some 
hank than he had before. Moreover since 
bank loans and investments are considerably 
larger in amount than bank deposits, the ar- 
rival of each new dollar of gold has meant 
that bank credit in use has promptly ex- 
panded by about twelve dollars. 
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Moreover an examination of these same 
two columns of figures in the Comptroller’s 
reports, showing our gold holdings and the 
totals of deposits in our banks, reveals an- 
other fact that arrests the attention. It is 
that our gold holdings decreased by 300 mil- 
lions from the middle of 1919 to the summer 
of 1920, and then that bank deposits de- 
creased by about two and a half billions 
from the middle of 1920 to the summer of 
1921. This means that on that occasion 
every time one dollar of gold was exported 
someone shortly thereafter had about eight 
dollars less in his bank deposit than he had 
before. The expansion of bank credit 
through gold imports is pleasant, and pro- 
duces contentment. Its contraction follow- 
ing gold exports is painful, and results in 
discontent. 


Factors Increasing American Credit 
Resources 

Another fundamentally important factor 
besides gold movements has been shaping 
our business and financial history during 
these past fourteen years. The Federal Re- 
serve System came into existence the year 
that the great war began. Under its leader- 
ship our banking and fiscal systems passed 
successfully through the stresses and strains 
of the war period. Even if there had been 
no war the advent of the Reserve System 
would have operated to increase the credit 
resources of this country, because the Sys- 
tem made our gold reserves more efficient 
than they had been under the former bank- 
ing system. 

What actually did happen was that two 
sets of factors combined to increase Ameri- 
can credit resources. In the first place we 
received from abroad huge and unexpected 
increases to our stock of money gold, and 
in addition to that we changed our banking 
system so as to use those swollen gold re- 
serves more efficiently than even could have 
been done under our pre-war banking sys- 
tem. 

During 1927 and 1928 we have lost about 
half a billion dollars of our gold, or about 
one-ninth of our entire stock. All that gold 
had been used as the basis of banking credit 
which is still outstanding. The half billion 
that is gone was used while it was here to 
support perhaps six or seven billion dollars 
of bank loans. If it had not been for our 
Federal Reserve System its departure would 
have brought about a severe business crisis. 
But one of the functions of the System is 
to meet emergencies, and it has effectively 
done so this time. 


Bank Credit Based on Borrowings From 
Reserve 

The bank credit is still outstanding, but 
while it was formerly based on the gold, it 
is now supported by an equal amount of 
loans that the member banks have secured 
from the Federal Reserve banks. How these 
loans are to be paid off is a serious question 
which must be answered in the main by the 
bankers who have received them. Perhaps 
they will be reduced in part by the receipt 
of new importations of gold, but that does 
not appear likely to happen on a large scale. 
Possibly member banks will continue in debt 
to the Reserve System in larger amounts 
than those to which they have been accus- 
tomed in the past, but that does not seem 
either probable or desirable. It may be that 
the Reserve banks will increase their hold- 
ings of securities, and so by their open mar- 
ket operations enable member banks to re- 
duce their indebtedness. Perhaps a defla- 
tion of outstanding credit is impending. It 
seems probable that all four of these de- 
velopments will take place. 


Situation Materially Changed 

However this may prove to be, the fact 
that has the most important bearing on the 
future prospects of banking and business in 
this country is that heavy and regular im- 
ports of gold seem to be things of the past. 
During more than two-thirds of all the 
months from the beginning of 1915 to the 
end of 1927 our stock of monetary gold in- 
creased, and most of that increase came from 
imports. The rest of the world was ship- 
ping its gold to us, and making us rich. 
These imports have now ceased, and heavy 
exports have taken place. The present pros- 
pects are that we shall be compelled to earn 
the future increases in our gold reserves by 
working and saving in full competition with 
the other nations. 

If this turns out to be the case it means 
that important changes are coming in Ameri- 
can life. During the past four years this 
country has enjoyed a redundant credit sup- 
ply such as no other country ever had. We 
have been able to finance simultaneously a 
business boom, a building boom, a Florida 
boom, and a stock market boom without the 
slightest trace of a credit stringency. Our 
Federal Reserve System has probably been 
the only central bank that has for years at 
a time had no need to take precautions look: 
ing to the safeguarding of its reserves, and 
has only needed to concern itself lest credit 
should be used unwisely. 

Now at last all this has changed, but the 
transition to a new and more sober era is 


(Continued on page 556) 
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APPROVED AND ADJUDICATED CLAUSES IN WILLS 
AND TRUST FORMS 


COMBINING JUDICIAL INTERPRETATION WITH MATURE LEGAL AND 
FIDUCIARY EXPERIENCE 


L. H. ROSEBERRY 


Vice-president, Security Trust & Savings Bank of Los Angeles, and Chairman of Committee on Research 
of the Trust Company Division, American Bankers Association 





(Epitor’s Note: The following article summarizes valuable features and clauses in 
a set of specimen trust forms and testamentary instruments compiled by counsel for the 
Security Trust & Savings Bank of Los Angeles and compiled in loose leaf binder for dis- 
tribution to members of the Southern California Bar. Mr. Roseberry discusses the need 
of drafting uniform clauses and trust forms for the guidance of lawyers and as a means 
of facilitating the administration of estates and trusts which is growing in unprecedented 
volume. It is interesting to note that such drafting and distribution of specimen trust 
forms meets with the full approval of the members of the Los Angeles County Bar Asso- 


ciation.) 


OUND legal forms conveying authority 

and governing the administration of 

estates and execution of trusts which 
are seasoned and adjudicated when possible, 
are to the lawyer and the trust officer what 
good tools are to the skilled artisan. They 
are professional instruments vitally neces- 
sary to the efficient rendition of both legal 
and administrative service. The care with 
which legal clauses are used by the lawyer 
to express the intentions of trustors, makers 
of wills and parties to contracts is often 
the measure of that lawyer’s ability and the 
success of the persons charged with the exe- 
cution of such documents or the administra- 
tion of property subject to them. Nothing 
can minimize chances of error and the use 
of inapt language more than the intelligent 
use of carefully prepared and, where pos- 
sible, standardized legal clauses. Nothing 
can more successfully economize the time of 
the busy lawyer and trust officer. 

American trust companies are growing 
fast—some of them possibly too fast. This 
is the result of the intensive use of perfected 
new business and publicity methods which 
have been producing excellent results of late. 
It is now time to pause and devote our 
attention to the study and perfection of our 
administrative methods and internal organi- 
zations. There is danger that we may de- 
velop and secure more new business than 
we can handle efficiently and in accordance 
with the high service standards we have set 
for our departments. Trust officers every- 
where are studying new administrative meth- 


ods, exchanging experiences and opinions 
and endeavoring to mold their trust ma- 
chinery into more perfect shape to meet pres- 
ent and future needs. 


Survey of Internal Trust Problems 

The Committee on Research of the Trust 
Company Division, American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, has for the past few years been 
making intensive surveys of the internal 
problems, and necessities of American trust 
companies. An important and substantial 
amount of data has been accumulated, and 
sub-committees are now engrossed in digest- 
ing this material with a view of formulating 
model plans for the general betterment of 
our service and the filling of some definite 
need disclosed by these surveys. The time 
has arrived for readjustments in our trust 
departments, discarding or materially over- 
hauling and perfecting our internal organiza- 
tion, records, tickler systems, service meth- 
ods, and the legal instruments which form 
the very constitution of our business. We 
must not take on more responsibilities than 
we can creditably meet. 

To lower the high standards of our serv- 
ice is fatal; to raise it must be our imme- 
diate objective. The problem is intensified 
and more difficult for the small trust com- 
panies, which are limited in means, experi- 
ence and trained personnel. 


Perfecting Wills and Trust Instruments 

If any one thing is more outstanding than 
the others, it is the need for more concise, 
clearer, more correct, better seasoned and 
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more legally perfect wills and trust instru- 
ments. These overshadow all else and are 
probably the most difficult to obtain. Of 
necessity the preparation of these instru- 
ments is committed to lawyers. Unfortu- 
nately many lawyers are untrained in this 
specialized work and unfamiliar with recent 
developments in this business field. Rela- 
tively few controversial questions have been 
finally settled by our courts of last resort. 

The expansion of trust activities, new 
laws (especially inheritance, federal estate 
and income tax laws), growing complicated 
business conditions, and the increasing num- 
ber of bonuses received from pre-payment 
of obligations, premiums and discounts re- 
alized from the call, purchase or sale of 
securities, liquidating, extra and stock divi- 
dends, profits derived from the sale of capi- 
tal assets, the intricacies and differing re- 
quirements for the registration and transfer 
of securities in various jurisdictions, state 
and federal income tax problems, ever new 
and often conflicting, new business and ad- 
ministrative experiences calling for the exer- 
cise of discretionary powers with the ac- 
companying risk of immediate or postponed 
responsibilities—all call for legal instru- 
ments which must be comprehensive enough 
in applicable clauses, powers and_ phrase- 
ology to meet these current problems and 
the many new ones that are bound to arise 
in the course of administration of a trust of 
long duration. If the agreement is broad 
and comprehensive enough we are safe and 
the beneficiaries may be assured of an eco- 
nomical and efficient administration of their 
property, otherwise not. 

How satisfying it is to the perplexed trust 
officer to find the solution for his dilemma 
in some clause in the legal instrument under 
which he is working. How even more im- 
portant it is to the public that the terms of 
the instrument directing the management, 
control and disposition of property com- 
mitted to American trust companies is suffi- 
ciently clear, comprehensive and legally 
sound to insure the maximum of adminis- 
trative efficiency at a minimum of expense. 





Collection of Specimen Instruments 


To aid in the perfection of its own trust 
service, as well as to tender to the members 
of the Southern California Bar its accumu- 
lated experience and the trained opinion and 
judgment of its own counsel, the Security 
Trust & Savings Bank collected and com- 
piled into a loose-leaf binder a number of 
specimen instruments, forms and clauses for 
the use of the Bar, which it hopes may be 
useful to attorneys in drafting such docu- 


ments for the use of their clients. It is 
being distributed to local lawyers with the 
full approval of the trustees of the Los An- 
geles County Bar Association, as that bank’s 
contribution to the development and im- 
provement of a public service in which both 
it and the lawyers are mutually interested. 
Many of the clauses in the forms are anno- 
tated. While they were primarily drawn for 
use by California lawyers, many of them, 
in whole or in part, are usable in other 
states. The folder contains the following 
fully completed and illustrative legal instru- 
ments: 

1. Specimen will, containing many alter- 
nate clauses covering every conceivable tes- 
tamentary plan. 

2. Declarations of Trust: 

(a) Full Management ; 

(b) Holding Title to Property without 

Active Duties; 

(c) Unfunded Life Insurance Trust with 
Privilege of Adding Other Property ; 
(d) Unfunded Straight Life Insurance 

Trust; 

(e) Partnership Insurance Trust; 

(f) Close Corporation Insurance Trust; 

(g) Real Estate Subdivision. 

3. Transfer and Acceptance of Additional 

Property under Trust. 

. Withdrawal of Property from Trust. 
. Exercise of Power of Appointment ; 
. Revocation of Trust. 
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Some Special Clauses 


It may be interesting to mention some of 
the special clauses which, it is hoped, may 
for all time solve some of the most perplex- 
ing problems confronting trust officers and 
remove some of the most menacing risks and 
responsibilities assumed by trust companies 
in their administrative acts. Trust men will 
at once recognize the value of the clause: 

“All discretions conferred upon the trus- 
tee by this instrument shall, unless specif- 
ically limited, be absolute and uncontrolled 
and their exercise conclusive on all persons 
interested in this trust or the trust estate.” 

The Declaration of Trust providing for a 
real estate subdivision may be new and in- 
teresting to some trust officers. It has been 
prepared to settle both the old and new in- 
come tax controversies with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, technical in nature and carrying 
large potential liabilities to the trust com- 
pany. 

The two Declarations of Trust covering 
life insurance policies, the proceeds of which 
are intended to be used either for the pur- 
chase of the control of stock in a close cor- 
poration or the purchase of the interest of 
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a deceased partner in a partnership, are of 
live present day interest. It is believed that 
a number of new and attractive features are 
contained in both of these instruments. 


Reserving Power of Appointment 

The clause reserving to the creators of 
the trust the power of appointment and dis- 
position over the corpus of the trust estate 
at the termination of the trust, with the 
accompanying form for the exercise of this 
power of appointment, are well worked out 
and probably of interest. The use of such 
a reserved power in a living or personal 
trust makes it especially attractive to trus- 
tors. Under such a clause, even though 
they reserve no power of revocation and in 
fact may make the trust irrevocable, the re- 
served power to direct the ultimate disposi- 
tion of the trust property is pleasing and 
makes the instrument almost comparable to 
a will, without however the necessity of 
probate. 

Standard clauses for the total or partial 
revocation of the trust or the withdrawal of 
any part of the corpus of the trust estate 
by the trustors, or the right to amend, alter 
or change the trust, or any of the benefi- 
ciaries thereunder, give a finished touch to 
such instruments and add to their attrac- 
tiveness to customers. 

The clause in the will and each trust in- 
strument providing for the succession of the 
trusteeship by any other state or national 
bank into which the original trustee may be 
converted or with which it may be consoli- 
dated or merged is of growing importance in 
these days of consolidations, mergers and 
conversions. The recent holding of the Su- 
preme Court of Massachusetts that a na- 
tional banking association does not succeed 
to the trust business of the state bank from 
which it was converted emphasizes the seri- 
ous importance of such a clause. 


Spendthrift Clause 

The spendthrift clause in each instrument 
is worded as follows: 

“Bach beneficiary hereunder is hereby re- 
strained from anticipating, encumbering, 
aduenating or in any other manner assigning 
his or her interest or estate in either prin- 
cipal or income, and is without power so to 
do, nor shall such interest or estate be sub- 
ject to his or her liabilities, nor to judgment 
or other legal process, bankruptcy procecd- 
ings or claims of creditors or others, and 
shall not pass or descend by operation of 
law. All income and/or principal shall be 
payable and deliverable only and personally 


to the respective beneficiaries entitled to take 
the same hereunder.” 

It should be noted that the interests of 
the beneficiaries, amongst other things, is 
not subject to “his or her liabilities.” The 
word “liabilities”? was intentionally used in- 
stead of the word “obligations,” in light of 
the recent case of Moorehead’s Estate (289 
2a. 542) ; 187 Atl. 802; 52 A. L. R. 1251. That 
case held that it would contravene public 
policy and public morals if a spendthrift 
clause attempted to place the income from 
the trust going to a husband beneficiary be- 
yond the reach of his family, when such in- 
come was necessary for such family’s care, 
maintenance and support; that the duty of 
a husband to support his family was an 
“obligation” imposed by law and could not 
be avoided or defeated by a _ spendthrift 
clause in a trust created by another for the 
benefit of the husband. If a spendthrift 
clause was so drafted as to attempt to ac- 
complish this result, it may be held ineffec- 
tive as against public policy and should not 
be suggested by a trust company. Therefore 
the clause was carefully drawn to obviate 
this criticism and result. 


Fees of the Trustee 

The specimen will and each of the Declara- 
tions of Trust specifically set forth the fees 
of the trustee. Following the schedule of 
fees is a note requesting the insertion of this 
schedule in every trust in which the Security 
Trust & Savings Bank is named trustee, in 
default of which the bank reserves the right 
to decline the acceptance of the trust. This 
is a subject of first importance to the trustor, 
the trustee, and the beneficiaries. The fact 
that the fees are named in advance disarms 
all criticism, establishes the earning power 
of the trustee under that trust, simplifies its 
computation, insures its easy and prompt 
collection, and establishes a reasonable charge 
which cannot be changed by any of the 
parties nor by any court. 

While the fees are specifically named in 
each trust for the service rendered they 
follow the general basis of an acceptance 
charge of one-tenth of one per cent (1/10 
of 1%) of the value of the property accepted 
into the trust; an annual charge of three- 
fifths of one per cent (3/5 of 1%) of the 
value of such portion of the corpus of the 
trust estate as is personalty and _ three- 
fourths of one per cent (% of 1%) of the 
value of such portion as is realty; with a 
final closing and distribution fee of one per 
cent (1%) on the value of the corpus dis- 
tributed. There is always a minimum fee 
upon acceptance, for the annual service, and 
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on distribution. It has been found by long 
experience that these schedules of fees cre- 
ate practically no sales resistance, are ac- 
ceptable to the trustors, and not only yield a 
return to the trustee which is just but which 
will enable it to furnish the highest type of 
trust service. 


For Use of Lawyers Solely 


Specimen and model legal forms are for 
the use and guidance of lawyers solely and 
should never be placed in the hands of lay- 
men. Naturally such forms are illustrative 
and suggestive only. They must be suited 
to each particular case and in some instances 
altered to conform to the facts and require- 
ments of each trust or testamentary plan. 


They should, however, be altered or changed 
charily and then only by trained lawyers, 
for the primary purpose of a standard clause 
is to so fix a term or condition of the in- 
strument that it will embody the best thought 
and law upon the subject and will insure 
uniform interpretation, minimize labor by 
the draftsman and eliminate possibility of 
error. There is no more useful or necessary 
equipment for a trust officer or a trust com- 
pany than concise, sound and _ businesslike 
legal forms and clauses. They rank of first 
importance in the files of the American trust 
company and the American lawyer alike, 
and, as such, are one of the outstanding ob- 
jectives in the work of perfecting our trust 
organizations. 














OFFICIAL TESTS FOR BANK OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


UZAL H. McCARTER 
President, Fidelity Union Trust Company, Newark, New Jersey 





FEELING of apprehension as to the 

creation of too many financial insti- 

tutions, both of holding and banking 
type, has been justified by existing condi- 
tions. The holding company has been de- 
veloped to a degree hitherto undreamed of 
and pyramid has been erected upon pyramid 
to such an extent that the average investor 
is lost in a maze of legal verbiage rendering 
it impossible for him to arrive at any defi- 
nite or accurate knowledge of the value of 
the security offered him, a great and fer- 
tile opportunity being offered to the wily 
and unscrupulous operator to inveigle the 
unwary investor into speculation from which 
extraordinary profits are hoped for. 

The extension of the issuance of charters 
to banking institutions, away beyond the 
needs of the community and for personal 
benefit, has been continued until at the pres- 
ent time the banking situation in Newark 
and elsewhere represents a troublesome as- 
pect, in that the overcreauon of institutions 
of this character has produced a competitive 
situation which is neither in the public in- 
terest or for the public safety. 

The money of the public should be han- 
dled and managed by men of experience and 
training in the business and it is the confi- 
dent belief and hope of many, that it will 
not be long before it will be necessary for 
the proposed operator of any banking insti- 
tution, before he is eligible for such an ap- 
pointment, to be required to exhibit a state 
license indicating that the owner thereof has 
obtained the same as a result of an exam- 





ination into his ability, experience and ca- 
pability, such a license as the ordinary pro- 
fessional man must procure attesting his elig- 
ibility to practice. 

Some restriction as to ability and more 
complete knowledge of a director’s personal 
liability and responsibility should be cre- 
ated before the ordinary man is accepted by 
the state for the position of director in a 
banking institution. Recent developments 
in this city have proven that the average 
director has no comprehension of his respon- 
sibilities and very little desire to perform 
his duties, he having secured his desidera- 
tum in his appointment as a director. 


\7 7 \? 
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NEW FORM OF TRUST DEED 

Chief Counsel Ralph R. Spotts of the Title 
Insurance and Trust Company of Los <An- 
geles, Cal., has devised a new set of trust 
deed forms which have proven exceedingly 
popular among the many clients of the com- 
pany. In preparing these forms, Mr. Spotts 
conceived the idea of attaching the original 
note to the trust deed so that when filling 
out the original note the copy could be made 
out at the same time, obviating the incon- 
venience of determining whether using the 
same form of note for the original and copy, 
and it also did away with the annoyance of 
searching through files for the correct form 
of note. When using the new form, it is only 
necessary to choose either the form for an 
installment note, interest included, install- 
ment note, interest extra, or straight note 
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THE TRUSTOR-TRUSTEE CONSTITUTION 


A NEW MAGNA CHARTA OR INSTRUMENT OF 
GOVERNMENT OF TRUST ESTATES 


R. H. BURTON-SMITH 
Member of the New York law firm of Remsen, Burton-Smith & Remsen 





(Eprror’s Notre: In the following article there is presented the first authoritative 
public announcement of the completion of an instrument for the government of trust 
estates which is styled “The Trustor-Trustee Constitution.” This instrument is the result 
of years of patient and searching labor and merits the earnest consideration of all cor- 


porate fiduciaries and members of the Bar. 


It represents the first genuine effort to 


crystallize into documentary form the responsibilities and liabilities incident to trustee- 
ship, anticipating all possible contingencies and exigencies as well as the results of minute 
analysis of mass of litigation and accumulated experience. The instrument represents a 
distinct advance in standardizing law and practice relating to trust estate administration, 
founded in the law of contract with due regard to statutory and constitutional definitions.) 


HE policy of the modern trust is to 

give the trustees the fullest power to 

manage the trust estate to the best 
advantage. The maker of a trust created by 
deed or will can make any provision not con- 
trary to public policy as to the management 
of the trust property or the duties and lia- 
bilities of the trustee; and these provisions 
clearly expressed in the trust instrument will 
supersede the general provisions of law ap- 
plicable to trustees and trust estates. 

The philosophy of a trustor-trustee consti- 
tution, which shall be an instrument of gov- 
ernment of trust estates, is to be found in 
this policy of the modern trust and in the 
power of the maker of a trust to supersede 
general provisions of law governing the re- 
lation of trustor and trustee, as a matter of 
status, by an instrument of government foun- 
dationed on the law of contract and limited 
in its provisions only by statutory and con- 
stitutional limitations upon the right of free- 
dom of contract in the individual, which is 
never limited except for reasons of public 
policy. 

Analogy Between Statesmanship and 
Estatesmanship 

The problem presented by the concept of 
a trustor-trustee constitution as an instru- 
ment of government of trust estates is simi- 
lar to the problem presented to the states- 
man when he undertakes to draft a consti- 
tution for the state or the nation, which con- 
stitution shall contain a grant of those pow- 
ers necessary to a vigorous administration of 
governmental functions and adequate to pro- 
vide for all exigencies that concern the safe- 
ty of the state and the security of the citi- 


zen. That is a problem of statesmanship 
and statecraft, and the highest and most 
notable example of such a constitution is 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
is a grant by the people of certain limited 
powers to the Government, as constituted in 
President, Congress and Supreme Court. 

Is there not a plain analogy between the 
macrocosm of the state and the microcosm 
of the trust estate? Is there not room for 
the estatesman to exercise estatesmanship 
and estatecraft upon the problem of draft- 
ing an instrument of government for the 
trust estate? Is not the problem of the es- 
tatesman that of granting powers to the 
trustee which shall be necessary and ade- 
quate to provide for all exigencies that con- 
cern the safety of the estate and the secu- 
rity of the beneficiaries? 


Drafting a Trustor-Trustee Constitution 

How would the estatesman go about the 
solution of this problem of drafting a trustor- 
trustee constitution to serve as an instru- 
ment of government of trust estates to be 
voluntarily adopted by the trustor and trus- 
tee of a trust estate as a contractual deter- 
mination of the rights, duties and liabilities 
of the trustee in managing the property of 
the trust estate? 

These questions have been presenting them- 
selves to the mind of the writer for many 
years in the course of his experience as coun- 
sel for corporate fiduciaries and in the prep- 
aration and examination of a large number 
of trust agreements. With the valued as- 
sistance of Eustace W. Tomlinson, associate 
editor of Corpus Juris, author of the title, 
Perpetuities, in that work, and with the re- 
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sources of the office of Daniel S. Remsen, 
author of the work, “The Preparation and 
Contest of Wills” and of the standard trust 
agreement, “The Uniform Trust for Public 
Uses,” adopted by corporate fiduciaries in 
many states, the writer has worked upon the 
problem. 

The plan of work was to take the key- 
number analysis of the Decennial Digest in 
the title, “Trusts,’’ covering the management 
and disposal of trust property; examine all 
the litigation that has arisen affecting a trus- 
tee in the administration of a trust and list 
all litigated points that should be considered 
by the draftsman of a trust instrument in 
the preparation of the instrument, if he is 
to use the full rays of the lamp of experi- 
ence as they shine forth from the experience 
of generations of trustees in the past. 

After setting down “points” for considera- 
tion in drafting our trustor-trustee constitu- 
tion, we checked these points against the ap- 
plicable titles in the law encyclopedias and 
against the standard textbooks dealing with 
trustees and trust estates until we felt se- 
cure in our belief that we had exhausted the 
whole field of the law of management of 
trust estates. 


Crystallizing Principles of Law and Points of 
Litigation 

It then became our task to take up our 
points, one by one, and draft a clause cover- 
ing the particular point with such a degree 
of care as to insure, that, if any question 
should arise in the future under that point, 
the trustee and the court, if it became nec- 
essary, might turn to the instrument and find 
a contractual agreement between the trustor 
and the trustee on that very point, supersed- 
ing .all general provisions of law on that 
point. 

The drafting of clauses was undertaken 
with the greatest care and similar clauses in 
wills and trusts believed to represent the 
very highest type of such instruments were 
searchingly consulted and the principles of 
law involved duly considered. 

The work of drafting the trustor-trustee 
constitution, as we conceived it, has now 
been completed. Our strongest consideration 
and uppermost thought was to extract from 
the mass of litigation of the past, in this field 
of the law, those lessons of experience that 
should be presented to the mind of every 
skilled draftsman of a trust agreement while 
he is engaged in drawing same. 


Stopping Litigation at the Source 
Our hope is that we have rendered a use- 
ful service, which may be helpful to mem- 
bers of the bar and to trust officers and ex- 


ecutives of corporate fiduciaries, to whom the 
problem of preventable litigation is a mat- 
ter of acute interest. Common experience 
proves that the time to prevent future liti- 
gation is when the trust agreement is being 
drawn, not after it has gone into effect. That 
is stoppage at source. 

The famous generalization of Sir Henry 
Maine that the evolution of law is a progress 
from status to contract would seem to have 
peculiar force and meaning in studying the 
evolution of the modern trust agreement. 
Thousands of corporate fiduciaries are ac- 
tively bidding for fiduciary business and com- 
paratively few of them have had any real 
experience in this highly specialized and 
technical form of service. 

The further the trustor-trustee relationship 
can be removed from the category of status 
and the more nearly it can be placed in the 
category of contract, the safer it will be 
for corporate fiduciaries in the exercise of 
their fiduciary powers. The older and more 
experienced corporate fiduciaries are stand- 
ardizing their trust agreements to a degree. 

The writer believes that the time is not 
far distant when corporate fiduciaries will 
be under the compulsion of necessity to adopt 
forms of contract between trustor and trus- 
tee, fair to both, that will be safe and sound 
instruments of government in the administra- 
tions of trust estates, and generally recog- 
nized to be such by the members of the bar 
who are called upon to advise clients as to 
their merits. 

Forms of contract will never become auto- 
matic in their use and the trained legal mind, 
working on the substantive problems of the 
client in planning and building a structure 
that will securely house his trust estate, will 
always find opportunity for the highest ex- 
pression of its talents and may honestly 
claim a substantial reward for its services. 


‘7 o, , 
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STATUS OF BANKERS EDUCATIONAL 
AND SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


Thirty-eight states, the District of Colum- 


bia and Hawaii have completed their quotas 


to the Educational Foundation of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, J. H. Peulicher, 
president of the Marshall & Isley Bank, 
Milwaukee, and chairman of the board of 
trustees of the Foundation, announced in 
his report to the convention at Philadel- 
phia. In these states, 110 loan scholarships 
have been allocated to higher institutions of 
learning. 

Mr. Puelicher reported that as of October 
1st there had been received from subscrip- 
tions $450,974.91. 
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“FARMER BROWN?” SOLILOQUIZES ON THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF TRUST SERVICE 


SELLING IDEA OF INTELLIGENT “WILL PROJECTION” TO THE AVERAGE MAN 


W. E. DAVIS 
Superintendent Howard Collieries, Chattaroy, West Virginia 








(Epiror’s Note: The author of this article is a practical coal mining engineer located 
in a small coal mining hamlet in West Virginia. Some time ago he was called in for 
consultation by the trust department of the First Huntington National Bank of Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., in connection with a receivership in his community. Mr. Davis became 
so impressed with the qualities of corporate fiduciary service that it prompted him to 
write the following remarkably practical and analytical study of the psychology of will 


projection and the relation of trust service thereto. 


He expresses the viewpoint of the 


average man and how his antipathy toward will writing, his lack of understanding as 
to the technique of testamentary conveyance and his prejudice toward trust companies 
as executors and trustees, may be mastered in trust department salesmanship. ) 


SYCHOLOGY is a rather young science. 

Its applications, however, are as old 

as thought itself. Before we learn to 
talk, we use applied psychology to influence 
our mothers. We continue its use through- 
out life in all our human contacts. The limi- 
tations of personal experience and observa- 
tion make our untutored use of it often crude 
and ineffective. 

Classifying our simple mutual understand- 
ing of our moods and reactions as a science, 
with a Greek name, scares most of us into 
thinking it is something terribly abstruse and 
exceedingly difficult to master. Practical 
psychological knowledge is much more wide- 
ly developed and used than is the ability to 
think and reason clearly. Raising this com- 
mon insight to the dignity of a specialized 
science simply means that we have analyzed 
the processes inyolved and cataloged the 
data into various classes with appropriate 
names. 

This classification has been of enormous 
benefit to the classes of Modern Business that 
have studied its possible applications to 
their various contacts as in handling labor 
or marketing. I invite your attention to its 
practical applications to the problems of 
trust companies in securing increased busi- 
ness. 

Farmer Brown’s Resistance to Making a Will 

When the idea first occurs to Farmer 
Brown that he should make a will, it is re- 
sisted in various ways. There is no hurry 
as there will be plenty of time to attend to 
it later. He is not ready anyway as he has 
not yet decided just how he ought to divide 


his property. That is difficult. He is con- 
sciously proud of his accumulation and the 
ehergy and acumen displayed in acquiring 
it. The necessity for arranging for its dis- 
position after his death disturbs his tran- 
quility. He does not like to harbor the 
thought that he must some time relinquish 
his habitual control. 

He is annoyed, too, by a vague feeling that 
it is not quite right that one should project 
his will definitely into the next generation. 
He would rather depend on the good nature 
of his natural heirs to settle things for them- 
selves after he is gone. Yet he has seen 
many examples of bitter fighting over es- 
tates and, then, there would not be a law, 
providing the way for a man to decide how 
his property should be distributed, unless the 
generations knew that was the wisest thing 
to do. 

As the idea gains momentum, Brown de- 
cides that it is up to him to work out a will 
in time to guard against the reasonable un- 
certainties of life so that his property may 
become available to his loved ones without 
the delays of common law procedure and pos- 
sible wasteful litigation. 


Brown Battles With Idea of Projection 

Detailing in his mind the distribution he 
would like to make, or project, brings to his 
attention the psychological weaknesses of 
those who inherit their substance. His pro- 
spective heirs have not developed just along 
the lines he had hoped they would. An heir 
so often looks upon an inheritance as a wind- 
fall and spends it largely in indulgences 
rather than in constructive production. This 
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is natural as the heir very seldom has hard- 
ened experience in the practical applications 
of capital to constructive efforts in living. 
The heir could not feel that unearned indul- 
gences are insipid, lacking the salt of jubi- 
lant endeavor. Brown feels helpless as to 
finding a way to extract that softening in- 
fluence from his projection. After arranging 
a tentative distribution of his property, he 
directs his thoughts to the administration of 
his estate. 

Here he is confronted with the great 
psychological difficulty an individual has in 
acting according to his resolution. Goethe 
once wrote “Thinking is easy. Action is dif- 
ficult. To act in accordance with our 
thoughts is the most difficult thing in the 
world.” No matter how great the necessity 
imposing individual determination nor how 
firmly we resolve on a definite line of action, 
the constant battering of the forceful waves 
of importunity and temptation on our re- 
sistance is disconcertingly apt to develop an 
unguarded moment of weakness and over- 
whelm our fortified will power. 

srown resents the psychological weak- 
ness of the old system of handling estates 
through individual friendly administrators. 
He appreciates that, no matter how keenly 
a man may wish to carry out his old friend’s 
projection of his property, he is so apt to 
yield to the frequent appeals of unforeseen 
changes in circumstances and the magnified 
temporary needs of those, to whom he would 
render just service, as well as to yield to 
his own temporary aberrations of judgment, 
due to some urgent focal pressure of neces- 
sity or advice. At such times, the individual 
administrator is humanly liable to condone 
the diversion of funds from their funda- 
mental projected objective. Instances of this 
psychological weakness are without number. 
The above applies only to the honest admin- 
istrator. 

Psychological Weaknesses of the Individual 

Administrator 

Brown might easily select a weak adminis- 
trator, whose honesty would give way to the 
allurements of personal gain, or an incapable 
one, whose errors of judgment in investing 
would wipe out the whole estate. He might 
select an avaricious one, who would absorb 
the estate in administration charges. Or an 
ignorant one, who would himself provide the 
legal loopholes for disastrous litigation. He 
might, too, appoint one, who had deliberate- 
ly wormed into his confidence with the cun- 
ning intention of diverting the funds from 
their natural projection. In case he might 
decide to select two or more friends or rela- 
tives as joint administrators, the same psy- 


chological weaknesses would still exist as one 
man would invariably dominate the others, 
although the others might serve as a brake 
on his free manipulation. 

After Brown has adjusted these phycho- 
logical considerations according to his best 
judgment, he still has to consult the local 
lawyer to avoid the possible misconstruction 
of the laws relating to the making of wills 
and to clear up uncertainties as to the vari- 
ous inheritance taxes. Let us suppose the 
lawyer suggests a trust company as adminis- 
trator. Here it is that the average Brown 
releases the floodgates of his repressed 
hilarity! “What could those city fellows 
know about farming anyway? Or any other 
business, for that matter, outside the manipu- 
lation of mortgages, stocks and bonds? Why 
their high rent and expensive organization 
would mighty soon eat up my estate in ad- 
ministration charges !” 

Brown does not know that trust com- 
panies were originally formed, in recognition 
of the impersonal character of capital, to ob- 
viate the inherent individual psychological 
weaknesses of the human family in pursuing 
a definite course to a projected objective. 
That they furnish authentic, foolproof knowl- 
edge to the will maker and automatic pro- 
tection to the heir through impersonal hon- 
esty and efficiency in administration. 

Trust Companies Function to Preserve 

Capital 

Capital is, in itself, impersonal. Its prime 
function consists in forming the intangible 
life-blood of our civilization. It draws its 
vitalizing substance from constructive 
thought and work alone. Waste is its great- 
est enemy. If an individual diverts any 
part of the capital, he has accumulated, in- 
herits or controls, to riotous or luxurious liy- 
ing, he not only saps the strength of his 
character, softens his will and impairs the 
healthful efficiency of his body, but he robs 
civilization of a mite of its constructive, pro- 
gressive stability. Trust companies were an 
essential development for standardizing the 
chaotic procedures for the projection of capi- 
tal control after death and they thus help 
increase the stability of our civilization. They 
fulfill this function by: 

1. Maintaining a staff thoroughly versed 
in the art of and the legal requirements for 
projecting funds to specific objectives. 

2. Safeguarding the investment of funds 
through the limitations imposed on their or- 
ganization by all the inhibitory and regula- 
tive devices of our mass government. 

3. Eliminating the tendencies to divert 
funds in response to untimely, alluring ap- 
peal of immediate pressing urge or in ac- 
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cordance with unsound advice by substitut- 
ing a phase of mass phychology for uncertain 
personal psychology. 

4. Increasing the probability of maximum 
returns from an estate through the skill de- 
veloped in an experienced, permanent organi- 
zation. 

5. Reducing administrative overhead 
charges to a minimum through volume of 
business handled. 

6. Obtaining, through organized efforts, de- 
sirable changes in laws regulating the mak- 
ing of wills and their administration. 

7. Combating the sporadic attempts to 
legalize confiscatory inheritance taxes. 


Selling the Trust Idea 

Thus you will observe that the psychology 
of increasing the business of a trust com- 
pany consists largely in convincing the typi- 
cal Brown that much of the psychology in- 
volved in personality in will making and ad- 
ministration should be eliminated by substi- 
tuting a phase of mass psychology. The 
idealistic conception of capital is so difficult 
to maintain uniformly in the average indi- 
vidual, engulfed as he is in a sea of appetites, 
desires and importunities, that its attain- 
ment can only be safely arrived at through 
the impersonal organization of a trust com- 
pany. Thinking out a projection for the use 
of funds is easy, but to act in accordance 
with that projection, under the influence of 
constantly changing circumstances, is one of 
the most difficult things in the world for 
the uncertain individual human equation, 
harassed by importunity without and within. 
The trust company automatically acts in ac- 
cordance with the projection. 

This brings us to the details of selling the 
trust idea. Such a salesman must not only 
be thoroughly versed in knowledge of all the 
details of the business, but he should observe 
the psychological applications in his contacts 
that will increase his efficiency. His ap- 
proach should be studied and developed so 
that he may be able to adapt himself at once 
to the evident idiosynerasies of a particular 
prospect. Health, carriage and demeanor 
are very important. You know how quickly 
you yourself respond to the approach of a 
vigorous, cheerful personality. Mannerisms 
can and should be overcome as need dictates. 

Self-confidence is essential. The manner 
of ingratiating one’s self into the confidence of 
another is so important that it deserves con- 
stant study and practice. Some efficiency 
sales schools insist on daily practice in pri- 
vate before a full length mirror. Case-hard- 
ened business men are apt to ridicule such 
procedures but they do get the business. 


Adopting the Pestalozzian Method 

In the presentation of his argument, the 
salesman must depend largely on the educa: 
tional work the trust company itself has 
done for him. In this country, we owe Aa 
great deal of the development of modern 
business methods to the group of young 
Cornell educators, who applied the Pestaloz- 
zian method of objective teaching to our edu- 
sational work some thirty years ago. The 
trust company should tabulate the large 
number of known eases illustrating the nu- 
merous advantages wand disadvantages of 
various phases of will projection and cata- 
log them for the benefit of the salesman. 

These facts should then be dramatized for 
use in advertising literature and salesmen’s 
arguments. The use of metaphor, fable, 
allegory and parable is many times more 
effective in clinching arguments than direct 
presentation of facts. Both must be avail- 
able, however. The salesman, too, should 
not only be able to apply his theory readily 
to the peculiar circumstances involved in any 
particular case, but he should be able to 
suggest additional advantages of trust com- 
pany administration to the controls which 
his prospect may have anticipated obtaining. 

The most essential feature of a salesman’s 
training is the closure and his reaction to it 
He must be able to recognize the psychologi- 
eal point in his argument at which to obtain 
a signature on the dotted line. The over- 
development of an argument is as wasteful 
as an indifferent presentation. If he fails 
to get the desired signature, he should be 
schooled to lose with the same degree of 
sangfroid he would have felt had he won. 
IXvery failure should be a lesson in increas- 
ing the effectiveness of approach and argu- 
ment. 

Hence the application of psychological 
methods to the development of trust com- 
pany business depends largely on the study 
its leaders give to the applications peculiar 
to their own business and their teaching of 
the results to their staffs. It would un- 
doubtedly accelerate the development of their 
particular function in our civilization. 

ole % ee 

There are 1,382 national banks actively 
exercising trust powers, according to the 
latest annual report of the Federal Reserve 
Board. Their trust assets total $2,079,858,- 
000. National banks act as trustees under 
corporate mortgages having aggregate value 
of $1,842,000,000. 

The first Chinese woman banker in the 
United States is Miss Alice Y. Lee who heads 
the Chinese department of the French-Ameri- 
‘an Bank of San Francisco. 
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A NEW APPLICATION OF CORPORATE TRUSTEESHIP 


CREATION OF AN AMERICAN TRUST. FUND FOR OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


EUGENE G. BLACKFORD 
Assistant Cashier, Bank of the Manhattan Company, New York 





HAT is believed to be the first use 
of a corporate trustee for a fund 
established for purely educational 
purposes and for a particular university, is 
found in the American Trust Fund for Ox- 
ford University, which was created by the 
Association of American Rhodes Scholars on 
July 5, 192S—the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the birth of Cecil Rhodes. The adaptation 
of the peculiarly modern institution of the 
corporate trustee to the particular situation 
of a university which traces its beginnings 
back to the dark ages has been described by 
the London Times as “unparalleled in the 
history of educational endowments.” 
The Bank of the Manhattan Company has 
been selected as trustee of the fund, thus, it 
is interesting to note, involving the coopera- 


tion of the oldest bank in America operating 
under its original charter with the oldest 
university in the English speaking world. 
Purpose of the Fund 
The American Trust Fund for Oxford 
University illustrates the advantages of cor- 
porate trusteeship. The prime motive of the 
Association of American Rhodes Scholars in 
establishing the trust was to make some re- 
turn to the University of Oxford for the ben- 
efits which Rhodes scholars received there, 
and to establish a unified channel through 
which gifts, large and small, could be made 
to Oxford by Rhodes scholars and others 
who are interested in Oxford and in inter- 
national intellectual cooperation. 
On the other hand, it is unquestioned that 
Rhodes scholars, by bringing to Oxford from 





A VIEW FROM MAGDALEN TOWER SHOWING THE SPIRES, UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS 
AND MAIN THOROUGHFARE OF OXFORD 
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younger countries fresh ideas and a different 
viewpoint, have contributed materially to the 
intellectual and social life of the university. 
The trust deed provides that all disburse- 
ments are to be made under the direction of 
the Association. The trustee is to handle 
the funds and take care of investments. 

The situation is entirely different from 
that of the ordinary American university 
which has its usual alumni who are experi- 
enced business men and who daily handle 
business problems. On the other hand, the 
American Rhcdes scholars present a unique 
situation. Oxford has nothing similar to the 
average American college alumni association. 
Practically all Rhodes scholars leave Eng- 
land and return home after their career at 
Oxford is finished. But no Englishman is 
prouder of Oxford than the average Rhodes 
scholar, and the enthusiasm with which the 
idea of a trust fund for Oxford was received 
by Rhodes scholars and others augurs ex- 
tremely well for its success. 

It goes without saying that no disburse- 
ment will be authorized by the association 
unless and until the suggestions of the Ox- 
ford authorities have been obtained. It is 


also probable that disbursements will be 
along the general line outlined by Cecil 


Rhodes in his will, which created the Rhodes 
Scholarships. The objects for which dis- 
bursements may be made include scholar- 
ships, professorships (including exchange pro- 
fessorships), research, contribution to build- 
ing fund, and even the establishment of a 
new college. It is only natural that Ameri- 
can Rhodes scholars would be apt to donate 
money for something peculiarly appropriate 
to Anglo-American affairs, such as a profes- 
sorship in American history or American con- 
stitutional law. The effect of a course of lec- 
tures by one outstanding man may well be 
incalculable, e.g., a Blackstone or a Bryce. 

It is of interest to note that one of the 
purposes of the trust fund is the encourage- 
ment of athletics. Rhodes scholars are ap- 
pointed in part, in accordance with the re- 
quirements of Rhodes’ will, for their pro- 
ficiency in athletics, which plays such an im- 
portant part in Oxford life. 


Provisions of the Trust Deed 

The trust deed follows standard American 
practice in giving the trustees the usual 
powers as to retaining securities, voting 
stock, consenting to reorganizations, not be- 
ing required to amortize premiums, and also 
includes the standard clauses for the pro- 
tection of the trustee. A very important 
feature is that the trustee is not limited to 
investments legal for trust funds. The very 
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history of Oxford itself throws an interest- 
ing light on this point. Occasionally some 
one would give Oxford a farm, and the in- 
come would be payable in produce instead of 
cash. Subsequently the income payable in 
produce would be commuted to a cash pay- 
ment. Five shillings a year might have been 
a lot of money a few centuries ago, but it 
wouldn’t go very far now. 

A novel feature of the deed is the discre- 
tionary power given to the trustee to carry 
life insurance on the lives of Rhodes schol- 
ars and others. Life insurance as a means 
of creating college or university endowments 
has long been familiar to Americans. Many 
persons who cannot afford to give the col- 
lege $1,000, can easily afford to carry a $1,000 
policy in favor of the institution. Certain 
situations may readily be imagined in which 
it would be advantageous for the trustee to 
earry life insurance on the lives of Rhodes 
scholars, with the trustee as beneficiary. _ 

Many trusts in the past have failed of 
their purpose because of the failure or ces- 
sation of the circumstances under which 
they were created. The Community Trust 
of New York, in a very interesting pamphlet 
ealled “Frozen Funds” gives many striking 
illustrations, e.g., the famous trust for Phila- 
delphia apprentices, created by no less a far- 
seeing man than Benjamin Franklin, which, 
on maturity, had no one to claim the large 
amount which had been accumulated under 
his direction. The American Trust Fund for 
Oxford has accordingly been framed with 
this point in mind. Great flexibility has 
been provided for, and the purposes are very 
broad. On the other hand, provision has 
been made to accept gifts which are limited 
to some particular purpose, e.g., for some 
one of the twenty-odd colleges—each a sepa- 
rate corporation—which compose Oxford 
University. To prevent some freak gift 
being imposed upon the trustee, provision is 
made that any proposed gift may be rejected 
either by the trustee or by the Association of 
American Rhodes Scholars. The trustee may 
want to reject the gift because it may be 
hedged about with too many complicated ar- 
rangements and be unworkable. The assc- 
ciation may desire to reject the gift because 
it may be for some purpose out of harmony 
with Oxford or with the ideas of Rhodes, 
e.g., a gift providing for annual lectures on 
the subject of the alleged superiority of Cam- 
bridge, or of the disadvantages of British 
rule in South Africa. 

In accordance with modern ideas, as evi- 
denced by some of the Rockefeller founda- 
tions and the recent Rosenwald foundation, 
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A Complete Banking Service 


The Midland Bank offers exceptional facilities for the transaction 
of banking business of every description. Together with its 
affiliations it operates over 2400 branches in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, and has agents and correspondents in 


all parts of the world. The Bank has offices in the Atlantic 

Liners Aguitania, Berengaria and Mauretania, and a foreign 

branch office at 196 Piccadilly, London, specially equipped for 
the use and convenience of visitors in London. 


AMERICAN DEPARTMENT : POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 


MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


authority is given to disburse the principal 
or any part of it. 

Provision is made for accumulating the 
income to any extent permitted by law. The 
so-called “Rule Against Accumulations” does 
not apply to charitable trusts, such as this. 
Such a provision is useful in that the Asso- 
ciation of American Rhodes Scholars intends, 
at present, to accumulate part, at least, of 
the income in order to have a_ substantial 
sum for donation to the University on July 
5th, 1958, the 100th anniversary of Rhodes’ 
birth, and the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Rhodes Scholarships. 

To guard against failure of the trust in 
case, for some reason at present incompre- 
hensible, the association should disband, pro- 
vision is made that the disbursements shali 
be made in accordance with the instructions 
of the Rhodes trustees, who are a permanent 
body, in charge of a fund of many millions 
of dollars, and under the control of the Brit- 
ish Parliament, which is unhampered by le- 
gal restrictions such as the due process of 
law clause of the Fifth and Fourteenth 
Amendments of the American Constitution. 
But even if the Rhodes Trust should be abol- 
ished, or if Oxford University should shut its 
doors, after about a thousand years of activ- 








ity, provision is made for disbursing the 
funds. This will be in accordance with the 
vote of a majority of the then living Rhodes 
scholars, or, in default of any such instruc- 
tions, then the fund will go to the Rhodes 
trustees. In certain eventualities, if certain 
purposes of the trust become illegal, the trus- 
tee may resign such powers as are illegal. 
Finally, provision is made for the making 
of supplemental indentures to cure defect. 

The trust deed, which required very great 
care to draft because of the unique situation 
involved, was prepared by a committee of 
New York attorneys, former Rhodes scholars, 
consisting of Franklin F. Russell, a member 
of the firm of Zabriskie, Sage, Gray & Todd; 
Carroll A. Wilson, general counsel of Gug- 
genheim Brothers, and Henry Allen Moe, 
secretary of the John Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation. 


Bequests of more than $2,100,000 were 
provided for charity and religious organiza- 
tions in the will of the late Albert L. Ordean, 
president of the First National Bank of 
Duluth, Minn., which also established means 
for a corporation to be known as the Albert 
and Louise Ordean Charity Foundation. 
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A complete outline of what 
your trust department does 


a sales manual for officers, 

directors, stockholders and 

employees—a master book 
for public distribution 


HE services your trust depart- 
ment renders are clearly out- 

lined under such captions as 
(1) The Administration of Estates, 
(2) Executor or Administrator, (3) 
Tasks of Administration, (4) Han- 
dling of Real Estate, (5) With or 
Without a Will, (6) The Trust and 
How It Serves, (7) What a Living 
Trust Accomplishes, (8) The Life 
Insurance Trust, (9) Corporate 
Trusts, (10) Guardianship, (11) 
Agency and Custody Service, (12) 
Escrows and Their Use. 


Worded in a way that permits you 
to use it to give your officers, direc- 
tors, stockholders and employees in- 
formation that will enable them to 
talk more understandingly to pros 
pects—as well as to acquaint attor- 
neys, underwriters and the public 
with the scope of your trust depart- 
ment’s service. 


One bank made it the basis for an 
information test and contest for em- 





ployees. The book was distributed 
among them—then a list of questions 
(which we prepared) was given to 
each employee. The most intelligent 
answers earned appropriate rewards. 


To enable banks to use the book 
only as a sales manual, if they wish, 
we produce it by a method that per- 
mits low prices for small quantities— 
but with no sacrifice in appearance or 
quality of printing. 


Here is an opportunity to get a master 
book for your trust department at a very 
low price. A book you can effectively use 
in many ways. 


Copies now ready for examination by 
bank and trust company officials. Write 
today for sample and complete information. 


PURSE PRINTING COMPANY 


headquarters for trust department advertising 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


NEW YORK, 42 BROADWAY 


CHICAGO, STATE BANK BLDG. 
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| Vault Doors... three feet thick 
| guard the Royal Bank of Canada } 


N° BANK vault in all Canada has thicker or more impregnable vault 
doors than those that guard the entrances to the vaults of the 
main office of the Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal. 

These doors are three feet thick, exclusive of boltwork. Constructed 
with the exactness of a fine watch, they balance perfectly, swing easily 
on their hinges, and are equipped with every practical safeguard found 
in modern vaults. 

This Company has the facilities and engineering skill to build the 
largest bank vault doors yet designed. Banks of all sizes and in any 
locality receive the same quality of equipment and the same service 
that is given the greatest financial institutions. 

Bankers, Architects and Engineers planning to build or remodel 
bank vaults, are invited to make full use of the 40 years’ experience of 
our Engineering Department, without obligation. Write today for 
further information. 


YORK SAFE AND LOCK CoO. 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 





BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA 
7 BOSTON 8T. LOUIS 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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WILLS 


POTENT INFLUENCE EXERTED BY TRUST COMPANY ADMINISTRATION 


GILBERT T. STEPHENSON 
Vice-President, Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





(Eprror’s Note: There is no study so intensely interesting and illuminating as that 
of tracing evidences of testamentary writing from the earliest available records to typical 
examples of the twentieth century. These documents reveal more intimately than great 
historical events the characteristics peculiar to different ages and the gradual enlighten- 
ment of the human family in social, cultural and economic relations. The following 
address, presented at the recent annual meeting of the Trust Company Division of the 
American Bankers Association, discusses modern tendencies and the potent influence of 
trust company administration in fostering sound, righteous and patriotic will-conscious- 


ness in this country.) 


ENDENCIES in modern wills are not 

easily traced because changes in 

wills are very slow. Written wills 
4,000 years old are still in existence; the 
date of the first one is, of course, lost in an- 
tiquity. One cannot detect changes in such 
an old institution as will-making as he can 
in a modern mechanical device. It is not 
like comparing an automobile of today with 
one of twenty-five years ago or an airplane 
of today with one of five years ago. It is 





more like following the slow growth of the 
giant sequoias of California, some of which 
are said to be over 4,000 years old. If one 
should visit the sequoia grove today and 
again fifty years later he would not notice 
much growth or decay in the trees. Yet we 
know that processes of growth and decay 
are going on silently and unnoticed all the 
time. So it is with wills. 
Although the wills of Sekheuren of Egypt 
dated 2548 B. C., of Sennacherib, King of 
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EXAMPLE OF ONE OF THE EARLIEST EGYPTIAN WILLS WRITTEN ON PAPYRUS AND DATING FROM 
THE YEAR B. C. 2548 
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Assyria, made during the. eighth century 
B. C., and of King John of England, execut- 
ed in 1219 A. D., to select three at intervals 
of about 1800 years, are different in form 
and substance from the wills of George 
Washington and Benjamin Franklin made in 
the eighteenth and of Judge Elbert H. Gary, 
Frank A. Munsey, and Victor Lawson made 
in the twentieth century, it would be diffi- 
cult to trace the evolutionary processes 
through the centuries from the will of Sek- 
heuren in 2548 B. C. to that of Judge Gary 
in 1927 A. D. so as to be able to discern a 
tendency in one direction or another during 
any reasonably brief period. 

While sufficient evidence of certain mod- 
ern tendencies in wills appears to be found 
in a comparison of ancient and modern wills 
the tendencies I name are the reward of a 
hopeful search; and another student would, 
no doubt, discover tendencies in other direc- 
tions. 


Effect of Trust Administration on Will Writing 

The first modern tendency in wills to be 
noted is the turn to trust companies and 
banks to settle estates and administer trusts. 

A hundred years ago there was not a will 
in the United States in which a trust com- 
pany or bank was named executor or trustee ; 
(the word “trust” was not part of the title of 
any corporation until 1830); fifty years ago 
there were very few; twenty-five years ago 
there were many more but still not enough 
to make much impression upon the public 
mind; last year 750 trust companies and 
banks were named executor or trustee under 
27,983 wills, an average of over 37 apiece, 
and one of them is known to have been 
named in 3,000 wills and 27 of them in 200 
or more wills. 

The phenomenal increase in trust company 
and bank appointments has been during the 
past five years. They were named executor 
or trustee under four and a half times as 
many wills during 1927 as during 1923—an 
increase of 374 per cent in four years. 

The reason for this phenomenal increase 
is that men are demanding administration as 
well as settlement of their estates, and only 
the continuous existence, financial responsi- 
bility and broad experience of a well estab- 
lished and conservatively managed trust 
company or bank give assurance of proper 
administration over a period of years. 


Will Making a Cooperative Enterprise 

The second modern tendency in wills is to 
make the creation of them a cooperative en- 
terprise. The testator, now and always, must 
furnish the information about his estate and 
his beneficiaries and in his own way, how- 


ever artless that may be, state his testamen- 
tary desires. And let us hope that he is 
giving more earnest and intelligent thought 
to the contents of his will than his predeces- 
sor did. The trust officer, drawing upon his 
wealth of experience, is advising as to fea- 
tures relating to administration, investment 
and distribution of estates. The lawyer, mak- 
ing warp of the testator’s information and 
desires and woof of the trust officer’s advice, 
is weaving the fabric of a legally sound will. 

One of the most encouraging signs of the 
times in the making of wills is the increas- 
ing comity between lawyers and trust offi- 
cers. Nearly ten years ago, for instance, our 
company distributed among the lawyers of 
North Carolina a little book on wills and 
since then has offered a copy to each 
one newly admitted to the Bar, with 
the result that the book is now in the hands 
of a large proportion of the lawyers of the 
state and, we trust, is influencing them, not 
as to the legal, but as to the practical as- 
pects of wills. The Security Trust and Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles has recently issued a 
loose-leaf set of forms of wills with the ex- 
pressed approval of the Bar Association of 
Los Angeles. These are but two of many in- 
stances of lawyers and trust officers volun- 
tarily turning to each other for mutual aid 
in the preparation of legally sound and prac- 
tically workable wills. 

The fourth party to this cooperative enter- 
prise of will-making, yet the one of all most 
concerned, is still standing at the threshold 
hesitating whether to enter or to withdraw. 
She is the wife of the testator. Sometimes 
she is invited to sit at the conference-table, 
more often she is not; sometimes, when in- 
vited, she accepts the invitation, more often 
she does not. How admirable it was of Col. 
William F. Vilas of Wisconsin to say in his 
will, ““My dearly beloved wife has full knowl- 
edge of this will, participates in all the de- 
sires and purposes of it, equally with my- 
self, and accepts as entirely satisfactory the 
provisions made for her. Were her desires 
different, the provisions herein made would 
have met them, for, as we have lived in af- 
fection, our last wishes are in concord.” 


Will Making Normal Act of Vigorous 
Manhood 

The third modern tendency in wills is to 
accept the making of a will as the normal 
act of vigorous manhood rather than dread 
it as the desperate effort of decrepit senility. 
The average age of the person who makes 
a will naming our company executor or trus- 
tee is about 45 years. 
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In literature and conversation about wills 
today the dominant note is not somber warn- 
ings of death, but rather it is sober appeals 
to reason. Wills are being dissociated from 
depressing thoughts of death beds, funerals 
and monuments and are being associated 
with inspiring thoughts of provision for and 
protection of one’s loved ones. Men, acting 
while in the full possession of all their facul- 
ties, are making well considered wills ex- 
pressions that are of their best judgment as 
to the needs and of their tenderest solici- 
tude for the welfare of their beneficiaries. 


Preservation of the Family and the Home 

The fourth modern tendency in wills is to 
treat the family as a unit and preservation 
of home life as a primary concern of the 
testator. Until recently in the distribution 
of an estate members of the family were 
regarded each as a unit—the wife the same 
as the children. 

The first evidence of the tendency in mod- 
ern wills to regard the family as the unit 
is the provisions being made for the living 
expenses of the family during the period of 
settling the estate. In time past this has 
been, perhaps, the most neglected feature of 
wills: it is still too much neglected; but 
now there is a manifest disposition to pro- 
vide definitely for the family during the in- 
terval between the death of the testator and 
the final account of the executor. 

The second evidence in this respect is the 
provisions now being made for a_ family 
home. In few of the older wills is the home 
treated anywise differently from other real 
estate; but in many of the modern wills care- 
ful and detailed provisions are being made 
for a family home. The most popular way, 
it seems, is to leave the residence in trust to 
be retained as a family home so long as the 
family may desire to occupy it, with full 
power of sale or substitution to meet the de- 
mand for changes that come in the life of 
every family. 

The third evidence is the provisions being 
made for the maintenance of the home, sup- 
port of the family and education of the chil- 
dren by placing the pursestrings in the hands 
of the surviving head of the family—usually 
the mother—thereby enabling her to pro- 
vide for each member according to his needs. 

Judge Thomas C. Hennings of the Merecan- 
tile Trust Company, St. Louis, in his address 
four years ago on “The Greatest Father in 
the World,” which is still a praiseworthy 
piece of trust literature, spoke of the main- 
tenance of the home as the foundation and 
mainstay of our civilization and placed it 
first among the responsibilities the assump- 


{ 


tion of which would entitle modern 
companies with propriety to be 
greatest father in the world. 


trust 
called the 


Greater Latitude Given Trustees 

The fifth modern tendency in wills is to 
give trustees wider latitude in distributions 
to or for beneficiaries. In the older wills, 
even if trusts were created, the trustee was 
usually given inelastic authority to make 
distributions. The modern way and, in most 
cases, the better way, is to give the trustee 
wide latitude in withholding or anticipating 
income, in encroaching upon principal to ac- 
complish what appears to be best for the 
beneficiaries, and to terminate or continue 
the trust according as the habits of the ben- 
eficiaries seem to justify. 


Powers of Executor and Trustee 

The sixth modern tendency in wills, akin 
to the fifth, is to give trust companies and 
banks as executor and trustee more powers 
and to set them forth in the will rather than 
to leave them to implication. Experience 
has taught trust officers what powers their 
companies need properly to settle estates and 
administer trusts. The growing comity be- 
tween lawyers and trust officers already men- 
tioned has opened the way for the latter to 
have written into wills definite bestowals of 
the principal powers they need. 

In many of the older wills appointment of 
the executor and trustee was stated in a 
single sentence and the powers were limited 
to those granted by statutes and court de- 
cisions. In modern wills, on the other hand, 
the statement of the expressed powers of the 
executor and trustee often covers two full 
pages or more. The following is a bare list, 
without elaboration, of the principal powers 
specifically granted in one modern will: 

To sell real estate and personal property 
publicly or privately, for cash or on time, 
without an order of court and without the 
purchaser being required to see to the ap- 
plication of the proceeds; 

To carry on any business in which the 
testator was engaged or financially inter- 
ested at the time of his death and even to 
put new capital into it at the risk of the 
estate ; 

To participate in plans of reorganizing and 
refinancing corporations in which the estates 
own stocks or bonds; 

To compromise, adjust and settle claims 
in favor of or against the estate; 

To retain original investments and to make 
new investments in securities even though 


not approved by statute for the investment 
of trust funds; 
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To renew loans and make new loans by 
pledging the assets of the estate; 

To determine what is principal and what 
income and against which to charge expense 
items; 

In general, to do any and all things with 
respect to the properties of the estate that 
the executor or trustee could do if it were 
the beneficial owner. 


Gifts to Charity 

The seventh tendency is to pay more at- 
tention to the terms and conditions of gifts 
to charity. I do not refer to the fact that 
more and larger gifts to charity are being 
made now than formerly, though that must 
be the case. In one-third of the wills I have 
recently analyzed there are gifts to charity 
rangin gin amounts from a few dollars to 
many million. I am directing attention to 
the fact that less and less are testators in- 
clined to make gifts to charity and close 
their eyes to the consequences. More and 
more they are devoting their best thoughts 
to the terms and conditions of their gifts. 

This wholesome tendency is to be credited 
to a large degree to the activities of pro- 
moters of community trusts in sixty-odd 
American cities. The literature issued by 
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these agencies and the writings and ad- 
dresses of such men as Judge F. H. Goff, 
Col. F. H. Fries, Frank J. Parsons, W. G. 
Littleton, and lately of Ralph Hayes, have 
served to convince people of the positive 
harm that may come of unplanned or illy 
planned gifts to charity, of the incalculable 
good that is being done by well planned gifts, 
and of the unique advantages offered by com- 
munity trusts for safeguarding and adminis- 
tering gifts to charity. 


Influence of Trust Companies 
Each of these seven tendencies is traceable 
in a measure to the influence of the trust 
companies of the United States. The com- 
munity trust just mentioned is itself, de- 
pendent for its successful operation upon 
trust companies and banks. Since they are 
creating or certainly encouraging tendencies 
in modern wills—these I have mentioned and 
others as well—the responsibility upon them 
is all the greater to make sure to create or 

encourage only wholesome tendencies. 


*“‘Whither ?”’ 

At one of the sessions of an international 
convention of college students in Nashville, 
Tenn., in 1906, conducted by John R. Mott 

(Continued on page 527) 
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Modern Bank 


The printed figures of deposits and with- 
drawals made by National Posting Ma- 
chines are the mark of a modern banking 
institution. Safe, accurate and unchange- 
able, they are a guarantee that the 
depositor’s record and the bank’s record 
are exactly the same. Their advantages 
extend to depositor, banker and teller 
and afford a protection and service never 
before possible. 


NATIONAL POSTING MACHINES 


FOR BANKS 
Product of The National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio 
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Leading Trust Men Say-~ 


[No. 2 of a Series] 


“The Trust Service is a great money saver 
in that it considerably shortens the time 
necessary for a man entering the trust field 
to become an efficient producer or adminis- 
trator. It will also give many men now in the 
trust field the opportunity to profit by the 
experience and knowledge of other trust 


d ” 
companies. 
P Walter Tresckow 


Central Union Trust 
Company of New 
York, New York City. 


“In the eight months we have had the Trust 
Service, we have seen just what the Service 
means to us. We are well satisfied with it. 
The Supplementary Matter comes to us in 
splendid shape and is doing more than any 
other agency to keep us fully informed on 
matters vital to the business of our Depart- 


ment.” 
William A. Stark 


Co., Cincinnati. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Prentice-Hall Trust and Fiduciary Service 


Counsel and Assistant 
Trust Officer, Fifth- 
Third Union Trust 
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CLARIFYING THE TRUSTEE’S FUNCTIONS UNDER 
CORPORATE MORTGAGES 


DEFINING DISTINCTIVE DUTIES OF TRUSTEE, DEPOSITARY AND AGENT. 


HENRY PIRTLE 
Assistant Trust Officer, Cleveland Trust Company 








(Epitor’s Note: Trust companies and banks acting as trustee under corporate mort- 
gage deeds of trust are frequently confronted with fine questions of legal distinction as 
well as of respective duties assumed as trustee, depositary, agent and as to certification 
and registration for which they have no legal precedence or judicial guidance. Mr. Pirtle 
submits conclusions which he frankly states may not be in accord with general practice, 
but which are offered as a matter of inciting discussion and to discover correct rule of 


law in advance of possible litigation.) 


N discussions with attorneys and members 
of bondhouses in preparation of mortgage 
deeds of trust to secure bond issues, the 

writer has been interested to note how fre- 
quently such deeds of trust have been drawn, 
using more or less customary forms and 
phrases, without at all times carefully con- 
sidering the exact relation of the trustee to 
the company, the bondholders and others. 

There seems to be a real distinction in the 

functions of the trustee if these functions 
shall be broadly defined. It should be re- 
membered, therefore, in the following discus- 
sion that the writer’s purpose will be mis- 
taken if such broad definitions shall not be 
understood to have been meant at all times. 
It seems entirely possible to classify such 
trust functions broadly as those of a trustee, 
depositary and agent. 


Webster’s Definitions 

Upon reference to Webster’s dictionary we 

find the following definitions: 

Trustee: A person, whether real or juris- 
tic, to whom property is legally commit- 
ted in trust; one intrusted with proper- 
ty for another. 

Trust: An equitable right or interest in 
property distinct from the legal owner- 
ship thereof; a use (as it existed before 
the statute of uses); also a property 
interest held by one person for the ben- 
efit of another. * * * In a passive trust 
the trustee simply has title to the trust 
property, while its control and manage- 
ment are in the beneficiary. 

Depositary: The one receiving a deposit ; 
correlative of depositor. In law, the 
bailee in a deposit. 

Deposit: That which is placed anywhere, 
or in anyone’s hands, for safekeeping; 


something intrusted to the care of an- 
other; especially money lodged with a 
bank or banker subject to order, creat- 
ing the relation of creditor and debtor; 
called specifically a general deposit as 
distinguished from the lodging of money 
or goods that are to be returned as re- 
ceived, creating the relation of bailee 
and bailor. 

Bailee: The person to whom goods are 
committed in trust and who has a tem- 
porary possession and a qualified prop- 
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erty in them for the purposes of the 
trust. 

Bailment: A delivery of goods or money 
by one person to another in trust, for 
some special purpose, upon a contract, 
express or implied, that the trust shall 
be faithfully executed. 


Agency: Office of an agent, or factor; re- 
lation between the principal and _ his 
agent ; business of one intrusted with the 
concerns of another. 


Agent: One who acts for or in the place 
of another, by authority from him; one 
intrusted with the business of another; 
a substitute; a deputy. * * * The term 
agent in its broadest sense includes any 
person acting for another by his author- 
ity. 

Distinguishing Duties of ‘‘Depositary” and 

““‘Trustee”’ 

Upon reference to the article under “De- 
positaries” in Volume 18, Corpus Juris, we 
find the following definition: 

“The term ‘deposit’ is borrowed from the 
civil law and is a word of large and varied 
signification as employed in this article, 
which may be defined as a bailment of per- 
sonal property for safekeeping, to be returned 
or to be otherwise delivered according to the 
object of the original agreement. Under the 
civil-law classification of bailments, a deposit 
or ‘depositum’ is a delivery of goods to be 
kept for the bailor without recompense; a 
naked bailment of goods, to be kept for the 
depositor without reward and to be returned 
when he shall require it.” 

The definition further endeavors to dis- 
tinguish, broadly, the duties of a “deposi- 
tary” from those of a “trustee” as follows: 

“A depositary is not technically a trustee 
although the distinction is not always ob- 
served by the courts. Since a depositary does 
not have the legal title to the res, but merely 
a special property therein, a deposit does 
not create a passive trust; and since a de- 
positary does not have any special active 
duties to perform there is no active trust.” 

The definition under the article on “Agen- 
cy” in Volume 2, Corpus Juris, is not out of 
line with the definition given by Webster. 

But lest the foregoing attempt at distinc- 
tion for administrative purposes shall be 
misunderstood, the writer again emphasizes 
the fact, which is referred to in the notes 
to the above paragraph in Corpus Juris, that 
“the word trust is often used in a very broad 
and ‘comprehensive sense; every deposit is a 
direct trust;” “a deposit constitutes an ex- 
press and direct trust cognizable at law as 
well as in equity ;’’ “the distinction is not rec- 


ognized where jurisdiction of a court of 
equity is invoked.” It will be noticed that 
the words “trust” or “intrusted” are used 
in each of the definitions given above but the 
writer believes that it will be helpful if such 
trust duties shall be more carefully analyzed 
for the purpose of attempting to reach a bet- 
ter understanding of the functions of the 
trustee who discharges such trusts since the 
burdens imposed are not relatively the same 
under all circumstances. 


Analysis of Trust Indenture 

For the purposes of this article we will 
use the word “trustee” as one given some 
sort of a property title under the trust in- 
denture which title is to be held in trust for 
the use of certain beneficiaries, that is, the 
bondholders and the debtor corporation; the 
word “depositary” will be the trust company 
named as such trustee in the indenture when 
it is acting as a bailee with possession loose- 
ly distinguished from title; the word “agent” 
will denote such trustee acting in those func- 
tions derived from appointment by the debtor 
corporation or by the bondholders as prin- 
cipal or principals and which relation can, 
in theory, be terminated without violence to 
the general plan of the agreement. 

Upon analysis of the trust indenture the 
functions of the trustee as “trustee” appear 
immediately. A mortgage title is conveyed 
to the trustee in trust to secure payment of 
the mortgage loan and upon extinguishment 
of the loan, to convey such title to the mort- 
gagor. The trustee thereupon issues to the 
subscribers to the loan, the bondholders, cer- 
tificates of participation in said title in the 
form of mortgaged bonds, each of which rep- 
resents a pro rata participation in the loan 
and in the mortgage title held as security. 
Broadly speaking, the duties of the “trustee” 
cease here. If a parcel of the mortgaged es- 
tate shall be sold by the debtor corporation 
and the trustee shall be called upon to exe- 
cute a release of the lien of the mortgage 
upon such parcel, it is the “trustee” who 
functions in such respect. If cash or other 
property shall be received in exchange for 
such released parcel the trust will follow 
such proceeds for the benefit of bondholders 
and we may distinguish duties of the “trus- 
tee’ toward the cash balance in the sale of 
property account from the duties of the trus- 
tee as “depositary” toward some other cash 
account, 

It seems, therefore, that the trust is a 
passive trust as viewed from the “trustee’s” 
standpoint after the bonds shall have been 
certified and delivered unless and until the 
“trustee” shall be called upon to execute and 
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deliver a release of a parcel or of the whole 
mortgage. In some of the later forms of 
trust mortgages provision is made for the 
exchange of bonds of one denomination for 
bonds of another or other denominations ot 
like aggregate par value and in other cases 
a bondholder may exchange coupon bonds 
for fully registered bonds and vice versa. In- 
asmuch as such exchange requires cancella- 
tion of the former “certificate of participa- 
tion,’ that is, the mortgage bond, and the 
reissue of a new bond, such function is also 
one of the “trustee” as distinguished from a 
transfer agent for corporate securities as dis- 
cussed under the “agency” paragraph here- 
after. So too, it is the “trustee” who issues 
the duplicate bond to replace one which has 
been mislaid, lost, stolen or destroyed. It 
would seem, therefore, that the function of 
the “trustee” is one which must be performed 
only by the trustee named in the indenture 
as grantee of the title. 


Segregation of Duties 
On the other hand, however, the functions 
of the trustee as “depositary” need not nec- 
essarily be performed only by the trustee 
as grantee of the mortgage title. It will be 
found in many trust deeds that such duties 
are not in fact performed by the same trust 





company. Some trust deeds name one trust 
company as “trustee” and another trust com- 
pany or bank or banks as “depositary” or 
“agent” for discharge of the other trust 
functions found in the modern trust inden- 
ture. Thus another bank may be named as 
“depositary” for sinking fund payments, for 
policies of insurance, for proceeds of such 
policies, for payments made by the debtor 
corporation when it shall elect to redeem all 
or a part of its outstanding bonds and for 
other funds and property as may be pre- 
scribed by the trust deed. There does not 
seem to be any necessary reason why such 
distinction should not have been made in 
such cases as there is, as suggested, a real al- 
though rather broad separation in such trust 
functions. Such other bank acting as “de- 
positary” is not usually called the trustee 
and in many cases is in fact called an “agent” 
but the word “agent” as used in this article 
is broadly defined as one whose authority 
may be terminated or should be terminable 
by act of some person in the relation of 
principal. 

In the case of the “depositary” the bail- 
ment is for the benefit of several persons, 
that is, the bondholders and the debtor cor- 
poration and the trust so imposed must be 
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discharged in accordance with such duties 
as shall be prescribed in the trust indenture. 
The principal reason for pointing out the 
distinction between the functions of the 
“trustee” and the “depositary” is to empha- 
size the fact that they may be performed by 
some person other than the trustee named 
in the indenture should there be any reason 
in the set-up of the financing for such nam- 
ing of two different banks. It seems clear, 
however, that it is far more desirable and 
cheaper in operation for the trustee named 
in the indenture to act both as “trustee” and 
“depositary.” 


Trustee as “‘Agent’’ 

The questions which occur to the writer, 
however, in reflecting upon the functions of 
the trustee as “agent’? become technical and 
require careful examination by counsel and 
cthers charged with the preparation of the 
trust mortgage. Some of them, of course, 
are simple, but others are more complicated. 

Upon checking through the deed of trust 
one will note many cases where the duties 
of a trustee can broadly be defined as those 
of an “agent.” In many cases they are per- 
fcrmed by the trustee and another agent or 
other agents and in some cases such “agent” 
is definitely named as another bank or trust 
company or individual. In some eases it is 
provided that the debtor corporation may 
change the designation of a particular agent 
to that of another person. Where the trustee 
is named to act as one of such “agents” there 
does not seem to be any necessary reason 
why the trustee cannot be removed as such 
“agent” and another agent appointed. 

It is true that since the trust indenture 
provides that the trustee shall perform cer- 
tain of said duties which we have separated 
as those of an “agent,” it may be contended 
that the debtor corporation cannot change 
the designation without a violence of the 
agreement yet, if another bank or trust com- 
pany of at least equal classification in all 
respects, shall be named by the debtor cor- 
poration to discharge such duties there does 
not seem to be any reason why a court need 
rule that such a change will be a material 
violation of the agreement. If it shall be 
concluded that the separation of the func- 
tions of the trustee, as herein suggested, is 
unobjectionable in law and practice, it will, 
in the belief of the writer, be a definite serv- 
ice to trustees named in corporate mortgages 
and an improvement in the “art” if counsel 
will devise proper phrasing to distinguish 
such functions and recognize specifically the 
right of the debtor corporation or other in- 
terested parties to change the designation of 
“agents” and “depositaries” in proper cases. 
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Registration as to Principal 

A comparison of the more modern corpo- 
rate trust mortgages with those of a few 
years ago will disclose the fact that counsel 
charged with the preparation of the trust 
indenture have recognized more and more 
the function discharged in the registration of 
bonds and coupons as to principal. It will 
be recalled that at one time the gist of such 
clause was that the bonds should be regis- 
tered as to principal by the trustee as regis- 
trar. There does not seem to be any essen- 
tial distinction between registration and 
transfer of the corporate bonds and similar 
transfers of corporate stock. If this is true 
there need not be any reason why the trust 
indenture should be so constructed as to pre- 
vent the corporation from removing at any 
time the “agent” appointed as both transfer 
agent and vregistrar any further than 
the corporation is restricted in substituting 
one transfer agent for another at its pleas- 
ure. Of course, the bond underwriting con- 
tract may require naming and retention of 
a certain bank as bond transfer agent and 
registrar but, generally speaking, the right 
of substitution could be recognized without 
great violence to the latter clause in the 
agreement. Any qualified trust company in 
a financial center where bonds are held can 
function to satisfaction of bondholders. 

The following language from a trust deed, 
now before the writer, seems to recognize 
this distinction : 

“The company will appoint some person or 
corporation, having an office or agency in the 
ity of Cleveland, Ohio, and some person or 
corporation in the Bourough of Manhattan, 
the City of New York, registrars and will 
appoint additional registrar or additional 
registrars at such other place or places, if 
any, as may be designated in any of the 
debentures * * *,” 

It will be noted that the indenture above 
quoted does not provide that the trustee need 
be one of such “agents” for transfer and 
registration of bonds. The only covenant is 
that the company will maintain such an of- 
fice in the places designated. It is the writ- 
er’s contention that if the trustee need not 
be named as such an “agent,’’ then there need 
be no great violence done to the contract if 
the corporation shall change the trustee as 
such “agent” as its pleasure. Motives of econ- 
omy and simplicity in administration of a 
trust may dictate that the trustee shall be 
appointed also local registrar, but right of 
corporation to designate and remove agents 
seems in principle entirely reasonable. 

(EDITOR’S NOTE: The concluding por- 
tion of this article will appear in the Novem- 
ber issue of ““Trust Companies.”’) 
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HERE’S THE WAY TO GET DATA 
ON UPSTATE NEW YORK 


For upstate New York trade and credit infor- 
mation, and for correspondent service, write 
orwirethe Utica Trust and Deposit Company. 


The Utica Trust and Deposit Company 
knows Upstate New York because it has 
been closely identified with the develop- 
ment of this great industrial and agricultural 
empire for more than a quarter-century. 
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PROTECTING THE PUBLIC AGAINST PROMISCUOUS 


AND INDISCRIMINATE USE OF WORD 


“TRUST” 


CONFUSION CAUSED BY LACK OF DISTINCTION BETWEEN INVESTMENT 
TRUSTS AND FIDUCIARY SERVICE 


FRANK C. MORTIMER 
Vice-President, Citizens National Trust and Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 


(Epiror’s NOTE: 


The rapid growth of so-called “investment trusts” and the variety 


of enterprises using the word “trust” in describing their enterprises, called forth a sturdy 
protest at the recent annual meeting of the Trust Company Division of the American: 


Bankers Association. 


Mr. Mortimer, in his excellent address, set forth in an illuminating 


way the dangerous encroachments and the popular misapprehensions caused by the use 
of the word “trust” or “investment trust” by organizations which have little in common 
with trust service or trust companies, suggesting supervisory safeguards and means of 
public protection, such as recently provided in California.) 


O vocation, the carrying on of which 

involves intimate understanding of 

legal and technical matters, can entire- 
ly escape misunderstanding on the part of 
some of the people. There grows about such 
a profession or business a certain air of 
mystery. It is true of law, medicine and 
theology. The process of clarifying trust 
functions in the public mind has been going 
on for many years. In the thirty-two years 
since the Trust Company Section, now Divi- 
sion, of the American Bankers Association 
was organized, and even before, banks and 
trust companies, as well as the Association 
itself, have been spending substantial sums 
and an untold amount of time, thought and 
effort to do this very thing. 

We have informed the public how we act 
as trustee, as executor and administrator 
under wills;—how we handle living trusts, 
life insurance trusts, escrows;—how we act 
as guardian, as custodian, as depositary, 
transfer agent, registrar and fiscal agent ;— 
how we serve the individual, the firm, the 
corporation. We have tried to make clear 
all those matters that to the layman con- 
stitute the mystery of trust service. 

That this clarifying effort has been success- 
ful is shown by the degree of confidence and 
respect with which the financially-conscious 
public has come to regard any business or a 
department of any business which makes 
use of the word “trust” in its title, or in 
literature descriptive of its operations. To 
the trust officer himself, the word has become 
as sacred as is “faith” to the ecclesiastic. 

But in doing the job so well in a positive 
direction, have we not failed to cover it in 


its negative aspects? In amongst all our 
thoroughgoing publicity; in amongst all our 
meticulous adherence to every principle of 
law and ethics in our relations with our 
clients have we not deliberately established, 
in the mind of the public, an implicit faith 
in a word which has no protection against 
its incorrect and improper use by those not 
engaged in the trust business? This appears 
to be the situation. 


FRANK C. MORTIMER 
Vice-president, Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank 
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Trading on the Word ‘Trust’ 

Recently there has been organized in the 
field of finance and investment in the United 
States a large number of investment organi- 
zations designating themselves as “invest- 
ment trusts,” trading, as it were, on the pub- 
lic confidence long ago established by banks 
and trust departments of banks—confidence 
long ago established by specific laws cover- 
ing the investment of trust funds. This con- 
fidence of which I speak has been patiently 
and consistently built up. It has taken many 
years of careful, constructive work, of pains- 
taking and conscientious effort, to acquaint 
the public with the true functions of a 
trust company. The very nature of the busi- 
ness is such that we must inform each suc- 
ceeding generation. It is too sacred a rela- 
tionship, that of trustor, trustee and benefi- 
ciary, to permit others to appeal to the pub- 
lic purse through the promiscuous use of 
the word “trust.” 

It is a far cry from the legal responsibili- 
ties of individual trustees and from the busi- 
ness of our trust departments and our trust 
companies, to the operations of some of the 
outside investment trusts organized during 
the past five years. They do make invest- 
ments, it is true, but they are not organized 
to do a trust business in its proper sense. 
This is doubly unfortunate in that there are 
probably no two words in the field of finance 
which, taken together, are more imposing 
or more confidence-begetting than “invest- 
ment trust.” The investment of trust funds, 
however, is a very different matter. 

In no way is it made more evident that 
these so-called investment trusts do not do 
a trust business than by the fact that when- 
ever such organizations have occasion to 
trustee their securities or investments, they 
then use a true trust service through a legal- 
ized trust company or bank. 


Misleading Designation of ‘Investment 
Trusts” 

So essential did the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce consider it to find ways and 
means of properly advising those who may 
now have or who may contemplate having 
transactions with this new infiltration into 
finance (new as to number and designation 
but not as to function), that it put a com- 
mittee to work early in March of this year 
on the “investigation and regulation of in- 
vestment trusts.” It was my privilege to 
serve as chairman of that committee, which 
pursued its investigations in an unbiased 
manner, gathered a large volume of informa- 
tion from reliable sources throughout the 
United States and digested reports concern- 


ing the operations of investment trusts in 
other countries. 

The report of this committee laid particu 
lar emphasis upon the improper use of the 
word “trust” in the titular and descriptive 
designations of these investment organiza- 
tions. It is gratifying to observe, since the 
publication of this report in May of this 
year, that bankers, trust officers, public offi- 
cials and some state and national organiza- 
tions are now stressing the importance of 
this single aspect of the subject. 

It was not the desire of that committee, 
nor is it the desire of your speaker, to at- 
tempt to suggest the suppression, improper 
restriction or undue regulation of other peo- 
ple’s business—especially if such business 
be sound, legitimate and properly conducted. 
But I do dedicate myself most earnestly to 
the proposition that no business, however 
soundly conceived and wisely run, can have 
a permanent and respected position in our 
financial firmament so long as it masquerades 
under a designation which so incorrectly 
signifies the nature of its business. 


Clarifying Trust Functions in the Public Mind 

Trust companies and trust departments of 
banks operate under the laws of the several 
states, under the National Banking Laws and 
the Federal Reserve Act. In New York 
State, the use of the word “trust” in title is 
restricted to moneyed corporations. All 
states have enacted legislation governing 
operations of trust companies. Since 1905 
to date twenty-nine states have passed laws 
regulating the use of the words “trust” or 
“trust companies.” These laws, with at- 
tendant regulations, have aimed to afford 
ample protection to those who use trust fa- 
cilities. Before state or national banks and 
trust companies can use the word “trust” or 
engage in “trust business” such banks and 
trust companies are required by law to have 
a substantial amount of capital actually paid 
in in cash and are further required to de- 
posit cash or approved securities with a state 
official, and to lodge additional deposits of 
cash or securities as their volume of trust 
business and their responsibilities to the 
public in trust matters increase, to assure the 
faithful performance at all times of their 
duties in handling trust funds. The use of 
the words “investment trust” by other than 
banks and trust companies may cause some 
people to infer that investment trusts fur- 
nish the same clearly defined protection 
which exists in the case of banks and trust 
companies. It is apparent that like protec- 
tion is not afforded, nor are the operations 
and responsibilities the same. The one 
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merely invests the funds of its members or 
stockholders, without specific legal regula- 
tion—the other administers funds held in 
trust, under laws which are specific as to 
the character and class of investment. 

We find, therefore, that there are no simi- 
larly strict laws to govern so-called invest- 
ment trusts as compared with those govern- 
ing trust companies and banks. ‘Therefore 
the same degree of protection is not legally 
provided. The confusion arises from the 
general application of “investment trust’ to 
companies or associations which are not in 
reality acting in any manner as trustees, but 


rather as investment organizations. The 
designation “investment trust” has been 


rather loosely applied to groups, companies 
or corporations having broad powers to buy, 
sell and hold securities and other property. 
In such instances the designation of “invest- 
ment trust” appears to be wrong. More 
properly, investment organizations should be 
classed and described as “investment groups,” 
“investment associations,’ “investment com- 
panies,” “investment pools,” or “investment 
organizations,” and should so designate them- 
selves or be so designated by law. 


Resolution Adopted in California 

The Trust Company Section of the Cali- 
fornia Bankers Association at its annual 
meeting, early in June, passed a resolution 
ealling attention to the erroneous and mis- 
leading designation of “investment trusts ;” 
that such organizations assume no trusts 
within the legal acceptance of the word, and 
that they are not subject to the protective 
and strict regulations which govern trust 
companies and banks. The resolution fur- 
ther reads: 

“That the Trust Company Section of the 
California Bankers Association in convention 
assembled disapprove in principle such desig- 
nation of such securities and request the 
Commissioner of Corporations of the State 
of California to adopt such regulations and 


INDIANA 








take such action as may be deemed expedi 
ent or adequate to prevent confusion and 
misunderstanding in the mind of the public, 
and require that such securities be publicly 
offered and advertised under such name or 
designation as shall truly reflect their na- 
ture and legal classification.” The Corpora- 
tion Commissioner has recently done so. 

Subsequent discussions on this point have 
taken place and at the annual convention 
of the National Association of Supervisors 
of State Banks, July 27, 1928, a resolution 
very similar in effect was adopted. The In- 
vestment Bankers Association has recently 
expressed itself on this particular phase, as 
well as other phases of the investment trust 
subject. 

There are clearly defined legal restrictions 
to be found in federal and/or state laws 
covering the use of such words as “bank,” 
‘national bank,’ “trust company,” “savings,” 
“United States,” “federal” and “reserve,” in 
titles and descriptive titles, and they were 
placed there for a definite and worthy purpose. 

But we have ho quarrel with any general 
investment plan, as such. For no one who 
has studied the problem can gainsay the fact 
that investment organizations, when proper- 
ly designated and properly conducted may be 
destined to occupy a more important place in 
our financial structure. There appears to be 
a definite field for well managed and sound 
organizations. While it is true that some 
have encountered difficulties and losses 
just as they did in Great Britain, during the 
experimental stage, and just as we do in 
banking—it is likewise true that others have 
been highly successful and profitable, espe- 
cially those organizations that have been 
managed by men of integrity; of experience; 
of sincere purpose and of sound financial 
judgment. 





Classification of “Investment Trusts’’ 


Corporations or organizations having for 
their object the investment of the funds of 
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their stockholders and/or holders of partici- 
pating certificates or other obligations, are 
not new in this country; they have existed 
for many years in various forms. Recently 
there has been a good deal of activity in 
organizing such companies or groups. Many 
of them have been patterned after the in- 
vestment trusts in Great Britain and have 
used the latter as examples of successful 
operation. As a consequence, the general 
designation of “investment trust’ has been 
applied to or assumed by many of the newly 
organized groups or companies in this coun- 
try doing an investment business. 

Excluding holding companies and other 
companies coming under the general head of 
financial corporations, we find that the large 
number of newly organized “investment 
trusts” fall within three general groups, as 
follows: 

1. The mobile or discretionary type, where- 
in the management is authorized to make 
the investments and to use its own discre- 
tion, without limitation, in buying, selling, 
or exchanging securities or other property. 

2. The quasi-discretionary type, wherein 
some restrictions are placed on the manage- 
ment as to the character or amount of in- 
vestments to be selected. 


3. The fixed, or permanent type, wherein 
definite investments are made and remain 
in the possession of the company, and where- 
in no discretionary powers are conferred 
upon the management in substituting or 
changing the investments. 


Elements of Competition 

Some so-called investment trusts, operat- 
ing at present with a good deal of freedom, 
bid fair to become highly competitive with 
the old established institutions for the accu- 
mulation of funds for safekeeping and profit, 
which are under strict regulation covering 
amount of capital as related to liabilities; 
‘ates of interest to be charged, which bear 
upon earnings; the maintenance of ample 
‘ash reserves; the employment of certain 
funds without income, and the payment of 
certain taxes and assessments—from much 
of which the unregulated “investment trusts” 
are today free, yet they are attracting the 
funds of the people, largely because of a 
belief that higher earnings will accrue than 
it has been possible for them to obtain 
through those older and more seasoned in- 
stitutions, such as banks and trust com- 
panies. 

Being well within their scope of activity 
under the laws, some trust companies and 
banks have organized investment trusts un- 
der their own management, the object, no 
doubt, being either to protect their clientele 
or to enlarge their patronage. A new army 
of investors has been created in the past 
fifteen years. Many are inexperienced and 
require sound guidance. A well-managed in- 
vestment trust or investment company can 
relieve the individual investor of much of 
the detail incident to the selection of i- 
versified, high-grade securities, and many in- 
vestors are seeking just such guidance. This 
modern development under proper legal re- 
strictions and under sound and wise manage- 
ment can be made one of the safe, outstand- 
ing financial operations of the day. 


Wide Opportunities for Abuse 

The eagerness with which the public is 
taking to the investment trust idea, coupled 
with the rapid growth and wide field of 
operations covered by these organizations, 
has attracted the attention of economists, 
bankers, business men and public officials. 
It is admitted that wide opportunities for 
abuses exist in loosely operated and man- 
aged organizations and that some form of 
public protection may be necessary. Moves 
have been made in some states to attempt 
strict regulatory measures, and consideration 
has been given to the idea of placing such 
investment organizations under the supervi- 
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sion of state banking departments, or other 
special divisions of state governments, as in 
the case of banks, trust companies, building 
and loan associations and insurance com- 
panies. 

There is a wide difference of opinion as 
to how strictly this lately popularized form 
of investment organization shall be regulated 
or controlled. None of the states have so 
far passed special legislation to apply to 
their activities. Out of forty-eight states it 
appears that forty-four have state security 
commissioners, or similar officials, with a 
certain degree of authority, attempting to 
guard the public against irresponsible promo- 
ters. 

Regulation of “Investment Trusts’’ 

The State Corporation Commissioner of 
California recently promulgated regulations, 
the object being to protect the public in the 
conduct of so-called “investment trusts” and 
in the sale of stock or securities by them. 

The commissioner is endeavoring to limit 
the granting of permits to sell stock or other 
obligations of “investment trusts’ to men of 
known honesty, ability and sound financial 
judgment; to require complete statements 
covering the plans of operation; to know 
the manner in which it is proposed to buy, 
sell, exchange and hold securities and the 
manner in which funds obtained from the 
people will be handled; to be informed as to 
the scope of operations and how those in 
control will analyze, select and continue to 
make investments in good securities; to re- 
quire the management to pay in a part of 
the capital stock; to be satisfied that salaries 
of managers and expenses shall be reason- 
able in amount; that proper reserves will be 
set up; that excess commissions will not be 
paid for the sale of stock or certificates evi- 
dencing a beneficial interest; that there shall 
be a diversification in securities of recognized 
value; that there shall be a limit on unse- 
cured indebtedness; that periodical state- 











ments prepared by a certified public account- 
ant will be filed with the State Corporation 
Commissioner; that periodical reports to 
stockholders and holders of certificates of 
beneficial interests, covering securities owned, 
will be rendered, and that the word “trust” 
shall not be used in misleading the public. 

The commissioner has expressed a willing- 
ness to alter or amend the regulations from 
time to time as experience may show to be 
desirable and for the public good. The regu- 
lations referred to appear to assure, as near- 
ly as possible at this period in the history 
of “investment trusts” organized in Cali- 
fornia, a high degree of fundamental man- 
agement at the outset. In effect, they should 
keep out promoters of doubtful standing and 
questionable purpose. 

Regulations are also in effect in the State 
of Utah applying specifically to “investment 
trusts.” 

It would seem inadvisable to make such 
regulations, or similar ones, a matter of 
statutory law at this time, our experiences 
being too new. Furthermore, it does not 
appear to be possible to legislate wisdom 
into the minds of the people in the making 
of investments, nor can legislation in any 
form assure complete safety for one’s funds, 
nor profits on investments. On final analy- 
sis, an investor has the inherent right to 
exercise his judgment in selecting his invest- 
ments or speculations; in joining others in 
an investment group, or in placing his funds 
in the hands of others for investment pur- 
poses. Advice in these matters is available 
to responsible people, both experienced and 
inexperienced, through banks or other re- 
liable agencies, whose knowledge of handling 
funds is usually such as to furnish proper 
guidance. 

Protection of Public 

For the protection of the public, our Los 
Angeles committee advised those who may be 
contemplating the purchase of shares, certifi- 
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sates or other obligations issued by invest- 
ment companies (investment trusts), to make 
certain inquiries on their own account or 
through the cooperation of reliable and ex- 
perienced agencies such as those just men- 
tioned. Their investigations should cover: 

1. An analysis of the financial structure 
of the group, company, or corporation oper- 
ating the “investment trust.” 

2. The character of the “investment trust” 
—whether of the fixed, semi-discretionary, 
or discretionary type. 

3. The amount of capital; the percentage 
of profit taken by the management; the 
‘ate of commission for sale of securities. 

4. The character of investments already 
made or to be made; how investors are 
protected against the purchase by the man- 
agement of indigestible securities and _ se- 
curities of doubtful value—in other words, 
see that the investment standards of the man- 
agement are well defined. 

5. Whether or not copies of a certified pub- 
lic accountant’s audits of financial condition 
and securities purchased will be furnished to 
investors at stated intervals. 

6. And the inquiry should by all means 
cover the antecedents, character, responsi- 
bility and investment experience of the man- 
agement, for the successful operation of an 


investment organization depends as much 
upon the character, purpose, and investment 
experience of the managers, as upon the con- 
ditions in the investment market. 


True Test for Investment Trusts 

In a rising market, such as we experienced 
for many months, it was comparatively easy, 
even for inexperienced investors, to reap 
profits. The true test of the efficiency, de- 
pendability and profitability of the so-called 
investment trusts in the United States will 
come when and if we pass through a pro- 
longed period of recession in the prices of 
stocks and other securities of the character 
purchased by investment organizations. 

No amount of legislation can foresee the 
future nor relieve investors from the exer- 
cise of those ordinary precautions which have 
been recognized for many years as necessary 
and essential to the safe placing of funds 
for investment purposes. It would therefore 
be a fallacy to attempt to create by specific 
legal enactment, a guardianship for the un- 
wise or inexperienced investor. No law can 
assure absolute safety and profit for inves- 
tors as individuals or as stockholders or par- 
ticipants in investment companies. 

3ut to my mind the question of general 
legislation or regulation is exceeded in im- 
portance by the pressing problem of finding 
Ways and means—either through education 
or legislation or both—to differentiate in the 
mind of the public between the functions of 
these so-called investment trusts and the 
functions of true trust companies and trust 
departments of banks, and we include indi- 
vidual trustees, all amenable to the laws coy- 
ering the investment of trust funds. 





And unless we are going to go back fifty 
years or more and do all over again our 
job of clarifying trust functions in the pub- 
lic mind, I do not know how else this dif- 
ferentiation can be effected than by inter- 
dictive action to prevent the use of the word 
“trust” itself in the title, designation or de- 
scriptive literature by any organization ex- 
cept those which legally qualify to conduct 
a trust or fiduciary business. 

Banks and trust companies continuously 
show a fine spirit of cooperation. Innumer- 
able services are rendered the public for 
which no compensation is received, and there 
is nothing of selfishness displayed when we 
move to curb the unbridled and unlicensed 
use of a title or word which is known to be 
particularly descriptive of one of our in- 
violable functions, which we, by strict ad- 
herence to law and ethics—through long and 
patient effort, have placed at the pinnacle 
of veneration in the public mind. 
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System has grown and is growing 
with the nation. Its management 
is far-sighted, conservative, and yet 
progressive. The system has a plant 
investment of morethan $3,250,000,- 
000. It operates more than60,000,000 
miles of wire, of which more than 
40,000,000 miles are in underground 
cables. American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. owns more than 93% 
of the combined common stocks of 
the Associated Companies in the 
Bell System. 


Write for booklet “Some Financial Facts” 
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& 
& (Epitor’s Note: Jn preserving the financial health of the individual and the family 
1 in all its manifold corporate contacts, trust service occupies fully as useful a place in 
t the modern social and economic structures as any of the learned professions. It is this 
\ : fine concept of trust service which Mr. Wilson laid stress upon in his recent paper before 
» the Corporate Fiduciaries Association of Boston and in which he discussed such vital 
phases as the handling of trust investments, relations with the legal profession, the ques- 
=4 tion of personnel and other matters which just now engage the serious attention of cor- 
porate fiduciaries.) 
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T is an interesting fact that the movement 

to organize the New York Fiduciary Asso- 

ciation originated in Boston. Some eight 
or nine years ago when the American Bar 
Association was severely criticising trust 
companies for their alleged practice of law, 
three of us from New York joined with you 
in defending the practices of trust companies 
which then had no local fiduciary organiza- 
tions. On the way back to New York we three 
musketeers discussed the wisdom of organiz- 


services so that they will produce a reason- 
able profit in keeping with the responsibili- 
ties involved. Most customers are willing to 
pay standard rates and are not as close as 
the Scotchman who asked for a 5c. loaf of 
bread wrapped in today’s newspaper. 
Investment of Trust Funds 
Probably the most important duty which 
trustees have to perform is the investment 
of trust funds. The handling of trust invest- 
ments has always been and always will be 


ing a Corporate Fiduciaries Association in 
New York and shortly thereafter it came 
into being as the “New York City Associa- 
tion of Trust Companies and Banks in Their 
Fiduciary Capacities.” The name was sub- 
sequently changed to the Corporate Fidu- 
ciaries Association of New York. There are 
now about forty such local associations 
throughout the country and to my mind this 
is the most effective way to coordinate the 
activities of our profession. 

The exercise and conduct of trust fune- 
tions implies not alone a profession of faith 
in the principles of trust administration. 
Selling only services is just as much a pro- 
fession in the other of the word as 
the practice of medicine or the law. It re- 
quires just as much skill in rendering a 
great variety of services to a great variety 
of people whose financial health may be 
greatly aided and many of whom are abso- 
lutely dependent upon the services which 
they obtain. 

It behooves any institution which is con- 
ducting a trust business, and especially the 
national banks which have not the record of 
experience which belongs to the trust com- 
panies, to provide the best professional tal- 
ent available and, unless they wish to make 
= Christmas trees of themselves, to render those 


a highly specialized service and an exacting 
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personal responsibility, for we are dealing 
with other people’s money and usually with 
the trust funds of those who can ill afford 
to lose any amount of either principal or 
income. 

We all agree with Arthur Hugh Clough in 
“The Spectator,’—‘how pleasant it is to 
have money, heighho,’ but I wonder how 
many of us feel that it is “pleasant” to have 
other people’s money to invest and reinvest 
for the living or the dead. It is a splendid 
and profitable service which corporate fidu- 
ciaries are rendering, but not one that is 
particularly pleasant or easy. By the same 
token, easy or pleasant things are not usu- 
ally the greatest or the best. 

Each bank and trust company, of course, 
has its own method of reviewing trust invest- 
ments. I have studied a good many which 
appeal to me as admirable, but all of us are 
constantly looking for ways and means of 
improving our service. 

Trust Investment Committee 

I find that trust investment committees 
which correspond to our Main Trust Invest- 
ment Committee are constituted in various 
ways throughout the country, one which I 
recently saw, being composed of six senior 
officers and thirteen directors. We, our- 
selves, have found that too large a Trust 
Investment Committee is unwieldy and a 
changing committee is not satisfactory. In 
addition to various sub-committees we have 
five senior officers and one director as a 
permanent committee and of course a per- 
manent secretary who keeps very complete 
minutes. Each other director of the com- 
pany takes his turn for a month as a mem- 
ber of the Main Committee. After running 
the gauntlet of these committees, the proposed 
trust investments are then submitted for final 
approval by our Executive Committee which 
is composed of 15 directors. The Main Trust 
Committee meets every week and oftener 
when necessary—so there is no delay. 


Policy of Not Dealing With Itself 

I would also like to read the following 
from our office rules and regulations: “Onder 
no circumstances shall the policy which is a3 
old as the bank itself be deviated from: 
namely, securities in which we are interested 
shall not be sold to our trust funds, but must 
be purchased in the open market and under 
no circumstances shall any commission be 
charged. 

“There should be no exceptions to our rule 
against purchasing from ourselves securities 
for our trust accounts. This rule shall in its 
application be extended to all securities in 
which the Bankers Trust Company through 
its bond department, may have an interest 


as a participant in any syndicate formed to 
purchase and offer the securities under con- 
sideration. In such cases the trust depart- 
ment will not purchase for trust accounts 
bonds or other securities if liability or inter- 
est of the company as a syndicate partici- 
pant is in any way affected by such pur- 
chase.” 

In other words, we believe in the principle, 
which is also the law in New York, that a 
trustee shall not deal with itself, himself or 
herself, and should not make a _ personal 
profit in the purchase or sale of trust invest- 
ments at the expense of the trust estate. 

No problem which banks and trust com- 
panies have is greater than the making and 
supervising of trust investments. Carelessly 
administered, it is likely to prove a serious 
liability—carefully administered, it can be 
made a great asset, not only in resultant 
fees, but also because of the good will and 
the new business which will flow to the com- 
panies which are faithful to their trust. 


As I have said before, there are, and al- 
ways will be, banks and trust companies 
whose reputation for service is rated AA. Al. 
Of course we all recognize that the competi- 
tion should be, not one of rates, which should 
be the same for all in the same locality, but 
a competition which strives to uplift the gen- 
eral level of fiduciary service and so benefits 
both the competitors and the public, as well. 
We are unwilling, unlike Esau of old, to sell 
our birthright for a mess of pottage. 





Distinguishing Between Trust Investments 
and Investment Trusts 


Perhaps a few words with reference to 
so-called “investment trusts’ as they relate 
to our fiduciary business may be of interest. 
There has been considerable agitation recent- 
ly for legislation to regulate investment 
trusts. They have a real place in the picture 
and many of them are high-class and well 
managed; others are merely speculative and 
have no limit to the amount of trust certifi- 
cates which may be issued. All of them are 
very largely dependent upon their manage 
ment and should sell on their own merits 
and not on the use of the trustee’s name. 
In a rising market it is conceivable that 
most of them would be successful, but the 
present level of prices seems high and many 
investment trusts which are now being 
formed may, over a period of years, show 
substantial losses, especially if the manage- 
ment is not of the very highest order. Of 
course, those investment trusts which were 
formed some years ago and which have been 
able to accumulate a substantial surplus are 
in a satisfactory condition at the present 
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over Europe, The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company is in position to be of 
exceptional service to Trust Companies in the transaction of foreign business for them- 


selves or their customers. 


In Paris, The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company maintains a representative who can 
receive your clients’ mail and cables and give personal attention to your banking 
interests through our Paris correspondent, the Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas. 





time. As the door is opened wider other in- 
vestment trusts will be formed and the ten- 
dency is to relax the safeguards. The higher 
prices ascend, the greater will be the danger 
in forming new investment trusts. 

Trust companies have established an envi- 
able reputation in connection with invest- 
ment of trust funds and this reputation, prob- 
ably more than any other one factor, is re- 
sponsible for bringing them a vast amount 
of new business. The public will probably 
be unable to distinguish between trust in- 
vestments, with us as trustee, and invest- 
ment trusts, with us as trustee. The latter 
are primarily formed to make money; the 
former to conserve the principal and obtain 
the greatest yield compatible with safety 
Consequently, if we accept appointments as 
trustee for investment trusts and through no 
fault of ours they should go wrong, it may 
hurt our good reputation and we might lose 
a great deal more than we would gain from 
the comparatively small fees and the large 
responsibilities accruing to the corporate 
fiduciary from investment trusts, which is a 
misnomer, anyway. 


Supervision of Investment Trusts 
The recent recommendations of the Hon. 
George V. McLaughlin in this connection are 
right to the point (as usual). 














“1. That the supervision of investment 
trust or securities companies should not be 
under the supervision of the Banking De- 
partment, as it is not a part of deposit or 
trust banking, but a part of the general se- 
curities business. 

“2. That national legislation is preferable 
to state legislation because of the interstate 
character of the investment business. 

“3. That the word ‘trust’ should not be 
used by any company other than a banking 
institution organized under the banking law 
for the purpose of acting in a fiduciary ca- 
pacity. 

“4. That we go on record as resolwing to 
use all lawful and available means at our 
command to discourage speculation in bank 
shares on the ground that it is inconsistent 
with the conservative conduct of banking 
institutions.” 

Policy of Not Practicing Law 

Concerning the practice of law by banks 
and trust companies the following recom- 
mendations of a committee, approved by the 
Corporate Fiduciaries Association on Febru- 
ary 25, 1921, are still the general policy with 
us: 

Recommendations 

1. That members of this association dis- 

claim any desire or purpose to draw wills or 
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other legal documents for customers or to 
furnish their own counsel for that purpose, 
or to give any legal advice, but on the con- 
trary, that they expressly recommend to in- 
quiring clients that they shall have thei? 
wills and other legal documents prepared by 
their own lawyers. 

2. That members of this association take 
every legitimate means to bring to the atten- 
tion of lawyers and the public generally the 
superior qualifications of trust companies 
and banks to act as executors and trustees 
of estates and guardians of the property of 
infants and in all other fiduciary capacities, 
and that they solicit the cooperation of mem- 
bers of the Bar to that end. 

3. That without in any way impairing 
their discretion, the members of this asso- 
ciation encourage the practice of retaining 
the counsel of the testator or donor as coun- 
sel for the executor or trustee, believing in 
the justice thereof to the lawyer, as well as 
in its advantage in the administration of the 
trust estates.” 

I remember very well when this policy was 
adopted back in 1920, following our meeting 
in Boston, that our counsel decided they 
would not draw wills for clients where we 
were named as executor, I was fearful 
that the policy would result in our losing 
considerable business. The reverse, however, 
has been the case, because, instead of refer- 
ring clients to our own counsel, who, of 
course, would do their best to obtain busi- 
ness for us, anyway, we now have a list of 
about twenty lawyers to whom we refcr 
prospective will makers and each one of 
these firms is reciprocating in sending us 
new business. 


Test Cases and Legislation Affecting 
Fiduciaries 
The part which trust companies have 
taken in bringing test cases in the courts, 
to remedy the situations relating to their 
trust business, has been a notable record. It 


would hardly be possible to mention more 
than a very few of such cases and of course 
the ideal procedure is to have the state or 
local association deal with the more local 
problems and the Trust Company Division 
of the American Bankers Association—which 
I hope may be converted into a Fiduciary Di- 
vision for both banks and trust companies— 
take up the national legislative matters, 
through its Legislative Committee, on which 
I previously had the privilege of serving. 

The Trust Companies in New York, 
through some of their representatives, co- 
operated for a number of years with the 
Savings Banks Association in an effort to 
have enlarged the list of investments legal 
for savings banks and trustees. It was an 
interesting campaign and resulted in one of 
the most important pieces of legislation 
which has been enacted in New York State 
for several years, namely the enlargement 
of the legal list by adding approximately 
$2,000,000,000 of high grade bonds. Our in- 
terest, of course, was in obtaining a better 
yield for our trust beneficiaries, as all sav- 
ings banks and trustees had been paying an 
artificially high price for “legals” simply be- 
cause of the law of supply and demand. 

Several years ago the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany of New York instituted a test case re- 
lating to certain requirements of the Treas- 
ury Department which worked a _ distinct 
hardship on estates, dealing with the method 
of computing the income tax where an execu- 
tor made report for part of a year. The test 
-ase Was won in lower court and the Treas- 
ury Department agreed not to appeal. 


Valuation of Estate Assets 
More recently a very important test case 
was instituted by us with reference to the 
valuation of the assets of an estate for the 
purpose of determining the taxable gain. 

Until April, 1927, executors were autho- 
rized by rulings of the United States Treas- 
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ury Department to compute the value as of 
the date of death for the purpose of deter- 
mining taxable gains to estates. On April 6, 
1927, however, the United States Treasury 
Department ruled that such value should be 
the cost to the decedent rather than the 
value at the date of death. This was a rul- 
ing of very far-reaching importance which 
not only would have required estates to pay 
substantial additional taxes but also would 
have imposed a tremendous amount of addi- 
tional work on executors, generally, through- 
out the country, without any additional com- 
pensation in most cases. 

The Bankers Trust Company consequently 
instituted a test case known as the Brower 
Case, which it won in the District Court, 
under opinion of Judge Thacher (Southern 
Division of New York). 

Undoubtedly the winning of the test case 
had much to do with the remedy in the new 
law which I consider one of the most im- 
portant provisions, affecting especially cor- 
porate executors, which has ever been en- 
acted. 

Taxing Income from Revocable Trust 

We have another test case pending on 
which we are likewise cooperating with the 
Trust Company Division of the A. B. A.—i.e. 
Corliss vs. Bowers. This was instituted to 
test the constitutionality of requiring inclu- 
sion in the taxable income of the grantor of 
a revocable trust, income of the trust paid 
by the trustee to beneficiaries other than 
the grantor. The case is now at issue before 
the District Court for the Southern District 
of New York and was argued before Judge 
Mack on July 20, 1928. 

I understand that the work of your own 
Massachusetts Trust Companies Association 
consists largely of the examination and con- 
sideration of proposed legislation pertaining 
to trust companies and that at hearings be- 
fore the Legislative Committee it registers 
its approval or disapproval on all important 
measures of this sort. Undoubtedly the ef- 
forts of your association have met with good 
results. 

Of course I could go on enumerating any 
number of cases where other trust associa- 
tions have also takén an active part either 
in legislative or court proceedings, notably 
the effort of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion Committee to have the Federal Estate 
Tax repealed, but these are sufficient to indi- 
cate the broad view which corporate fiducia- 
ries have taken and their efforts for the good 
of all. 


Common Stock as Trust Investments 
There is a growing tendency among trust 
beneficiaries to ask their trustees to invest 
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in common stocks. It is due partly to the 
activity of investment trusts, partly to 
greater speculative interest, wider distribu- 
tion, etc. We have discouraged the prac- 
tice in most cases, not only because of the 
greater risks and the high level at which 
most equity securities are selling, but also 
because of the fact that we could not ob- 
tain satisfactory protection. The records 
indicate that the courts do not look with 
favor upon speculative investments by trus- 
tees. The mere fact that trustees are not 
restricted to investments legal for trustees 
and are given discretion to invest in other 
securities, does not, in itself, authorize them 
to purchase common stocks. 

It seems to me the real difficulty lies, not 
in the reluctance of trustees to purchase 
common stocks, but in the drafting of the 
will or indenture so that it will clearly indi- 
‘ate the wishes of the testator or donor, in 
the first instance. If it is intended that a 
trustee should purchase or hold common 
stocks it should have specific authority to do 
so, otherwise it assumes a measure of respon- 
sibility which is not justified unless it can 
obtain the protection which is not possible in 
most cases. The lawyers, as well as cor- 
porate fiduciaries, could be very helpful in 
providing the necessary safeguards. 
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Primary Duty of Trustee 

We have a will, for example, which pro- 
vides that the trustee may purchase common 
stocks upon the request or consent of ail 
adult beneficiaries then living and that we 
are protected in doing so. Such a provision 
inserted at the outset would be very much 
better than asking the trustee to assume the 
responsibility of subsequently purchasing 
common stocks where price levels vary much 
more widely than in the case of bonds. 


Of course, I am mindful of the fact that 
there is always a reasonable and unreason- 
able latitude in dealing with this subject but 
we have a duty, not only to the life tenants 
and remaindermen but also to our own stock- 
holders. It is hardly necessary to remind 
you that not so very many years ago New 
Haven was considered a suitable investment 
for trustees throughout New England. I am 
also mindful of the fact that many common 
stocks which were not considered proper in- 
vestments for trust funds, at the time the 
funds were available, are now selling at 
many times their original value. But all this 
only proves the risks involyed and empha- 
Sizes the principle that the primary. duty ef 
a trustee is to preserve, and not necessarily 
to enhance the trust estate. 


Liability in Investing in Common Stock 

There is a very excellent article in the 
current issue of TrRusT COMPANIES Magazine 
by C. Alexander Capron, of the New York 
Bar, entitled “Liability of Trustees in the 
Investment of Trust Funds in Common 
Stock.” In it he quotes an opinion from 
Judge Dean of the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania which we would all do well to keep 
in kind. 

After referring to the broad authority to 
invest, contained in the will there under con- 
sideration, the Judge remarked: 

“It was not an unlimited authority to in- 
vest the money as an ordinarily prudent man 








would invest his own. The testator had right- 
fully exercised that kind of prudence in ac- 
cumulating the fortune, and he intended that 
his death should end the risks of accumula- 
tion and the money should go to those for 
whom he had made it, on the happening of 
the contingencies specified; he took risks in 
making it which an ordinarily prudent man 
would take, but the same risks taken by his 
trustee in view of his special duty might be 
highly imprudent. He must take such risks 
only, as an ordinarily prudent man would 
take who is trustee of the money of others. 
The object of the one was to make money, 
the duty of the other was to take care of it— 
a very different responsibility from that of 
him who made it.” 

Again, in saying this, I should also men- 
tion that the ideal for trustees is to purchase 
“safe securities’ which have a possibility of 
enhancement as well as improbability of de- 
preciation (a difficult feat) and the condi- 
tion of the money market should always be 
considered in making all permanent invest- 
ments. Sometimes temporary investments are 
desirable. I do not, however, subscribe to 
the theory that it is part of the trustee’s 
duty to take the risks necessary to maintain 
the purchasing power of the dollar unless 
it can be done with complete protection from 
the beneficiaries, including the remainder- 
men. Here again the provisions of the trust 
instrument govern. 

All this may be somewhat academic but 
illustrates the difficulties in the light of the 
requirements of each specific trust, having 
also in mind its duration, the tax problems 
and residence of the beneficiaries, the re- 
strictions of each trust, diversification, mar- 
ketability, ete., ete. We almost need to be 
supermen in measuring up to those require- 
ments, and also to those qualities required 
by a Southern banker who said: “The first 
duty of the bank executive to his trust de- 
partment is the selection and training of the 
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men who compose it and every trust officer 
should possess in some measure, morality, 
learning, banking knowledge, legal training, 
business experience, accounting proficiency, 
expert salesmanship and personal magnei- 
ism.” Quite a large order but none the less 
an ideal, if we can find such a man willing 
to consider anything less than $100,000 a 
year. 
Opportunity for Young Men 

I know of no greater opportunity for young 
men of character and ability than to asso- 
ciate themselves with the trust department 
of a first-class bank or trust company. It is 
a steady, interesting and broadening profes- 
sion and although like anything worth while 
it requires not only hard work but perse- 
verance and vision, it affords an opportuni:y 
to render a genuine service to those who 
often most require it. With the joy of that 
Service, along the right lines, the value of 
the man or woman who serves will also be 
developed with benefit to the community, the 
corporation and the server. Let us say with 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke: 
“This is my work, my blessing, not my doom! 
Of all who live I am the one by whom 

This work can best be done in the right 

way. 


Then shall I find it not too great nor small 

To suit my spirit and to prove my powers; 

Then shall I, cheerful, greet the laboring 
hours, 

And cheerful turn when the long shadows 
fall at eventide 

To love and play and rest 

Because I know for me my work is best.” 


7 \7 o, 
~~ Ww Ww 


Sumner B. Emerson, who is an officer of 
the Guaranty Company of New York, affili- 
ate of the Guaranty Trust Company, has 
been appointed manager of the newly estab- 
lished Montreal office of that company. 

Thomas C. Budd, formerly with the Ameri- 
can Express Co. travel department at Buf- 
falo, has resigned to become assistant mana- 
ger of the newly established travel service 
department of the Union Trust Company of 
Rochester, N. Y. 

James J. Mulhearn, formerly with the New 
York Title & Mortgage Company, has been 
elected an assistant cashier of the National 
City Bank, of New York and will be asso- 
ciated with the People’s Trust branch of 
Brooklyn. Mr. Mulhearn was for nineteen 
years connected with the United States Title 
Guaranty Company and treasurer for ten 
years. 
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FATE OF UNIT BANKING SYSTEM LIES IN THE BALANCE 


THE PORTEND OF CONCENTRATION, GROWTH OF BRANCH BANKING 
AND CHAIN BANKING 


R. S. HECHT 
President, Hibernia Bank and Trust Company, New Orleans, La. 





(Eprror’s Note: Unquestionably the clearest and most courageous utterance at the 
recent annual convention of the American Bankers Association and dealing with most 
vital problems of present-day tendencies in American banking, was that contained in the 
address by Mr. Hecht before the State Bank Division on “Our Unit Banking System.” 
He traced the concentration and creation of greater banking units, the growth of branch 
banking and the “detours” around the restrictions of the McFadden amendments by 
means of chain banks and holding companies. His verdict is that the unit banking 
system can only survive by vigorous housecleaning, “better banking” and the final tests 
of public service as the choice between financial independence or centralized control. 


Following are salient parts of the address.) 


Hk tendency of the times is towards 

combinations and the bringing of scat- 

tered businesses under unified control. 
This is true in the field of production as well 
as in the field of distribution, and almost 
daily we read of huge mergers of industrial 
plants, the establishment of new cooperative 
associations, the formation of large holding 
companies or investment trusts, and the open- 
ing of new branch houses and chain stores. 

In the financial world, too, there are daily 
developments indicative of the same general 
trend towards greater concentration and the 
creation of larger units. The announcement 
of gigantic bank mergers, capital increases, 
the formation of large new banks, and the 
opening of additional branch offices, all tes- 
tify to the fact that banking is strongly in 
clined to follow the lead of “Big Business” 
in this respect. 

But this apparent transition in our bank- 
ing system is not generally accepted with the 
same equanimity as are similar changes in 
merchandising and industrial organizations. 
For the fear of monopolistic control of our 
finances is as old as the country itself, and 
the very thought that’ we could ever drift 
into a state of financial feudalism or eco- 
nomic vassalage to a limited few is repulsive 
to every American. 


Individualism in Banking Should Be 
Preserved 
Initiative and independence have always 
been regarded as two of the outstanding 
American characteristics, and the individual 
responsibility that goes with the management 
f 25,000 locally owned and locally directed 


banks has been a great factor in development 
of individual character and prosperity. 

It would be an irreparable loss to the na- 
tion if this individualism in banking had now 
to give way to centralization of power in the 
hands of a few strong institutions, and it 
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would certainly be a disappointing experi- 
ence for thousands of independent bankers 
if, instead of being able to guide the destinies 
of their own institutions, and to aid their 
communities as their interest in their com- 
munity life dictates, they had to become 
hirelings of any one of a half-dozen or dozen 
great systems. 

We have “viewed with alarm,” “disap- 
proved,” and “expressed our opposition to 
the plan.” We have declared it as “detri- 
mental to the best interests of the people,” 
“contrary to public policy,” “violative of our 
principles of government,” “economically 
wrong,’ “monopolistic,” and “un-American.” 
And yet during all of that time the growth 
of branch banking has continued at a rapid 
pace. In fact, during the past twenty-five 
years the number of branch banks has prac- 
tically doubled each five years, as may be 
seen from the following figures taken from 
a recent Federal Reserve Bulletin. 

In this connection the question is frequent- 
ly asked, how it is possible for branch bank 
ing to continue to grow as it does if the pub- 
lic is as much opposed to it as our past reso- 
lutions would indicate. The fact is that the 
public itself has taken little interest either 
in the promotion or prevention of branch 
banking. Nor has the average business man 
taken the trouble to study the fundamental 
principles governing either unit or branch 
banking. He does not realize, therefore, to 
what extent his own independence of action 
may be affected by the manner and control 
of our banking system, and it does not seem 
of any immediate concern to him who owns 
the stock in his bank as long as he gets good 
service, enjoys proper credit facilities at rea- 
sonable rates, and last but not least, as long 
as he knows that his bank is safe. 

Moreover, -there are in our own circles 
many able and conservative bankers, who, 
notwithstanding the almost unanimous ob- 
jections to the principles of branch banking 
expressed by our previous conventions, sin- 
cerely believe that the sepread of branch 
banking is entirely logical and in line with 
modern American tendencies. 


Effect of McFadden-Pepper Bill 

Perhaps the most definite forward step 
taken recently towards the future limitation 
of branch banking was the adoption last year 
of the McFadden-Pepper Bill, which became 
the eighteenth amendment to the Federal 
Reserve Act. While it authorizes, with cer- 
tain restrictions, the establishment of new 
intra-city. branches for national banks where 
state banks have the same privileges, it ab- 
solutely prohibits the future establishment 
of branches outside the city limits, either by 
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state or national bank members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. It also makes it im- 
possible for state banks which may join ia 
the future to bring into the System any 
branches established after February 25, 1927, 
outside of the limits of the city where the 
head office is located. Thus the Federal Re- 
serve bank, although it has no coercive power 
over state banks, exercises a great restrain- 
ing influence against branch bank expansion 
by state banks as well as national banks. 


Progress of Branch Banking 

A recent survey of the branch bank situa- 
tion shows that there are now 788 banks 
conducting branches. Of these, 33S are mem- 
ber banks and 450 are non-member banks. 
Of the 2,989 branches, which these banks 
operate, over two-thirds, or 2,011 are located 
in the same city as the parent bank, while 
97S are outside the city limits. 

Branch banking is now permitted in one 
form or another in twenty states, and pro- 
hibited by law or regulations in the remain- 
ing twenty-eight states. So gradually are 
the prejudices against this system diminish- 
ing, that one is almost tempted to para- 
phrase Pope’s “Essay on Man” by substitut- 
ing “branch banking’ for “Vice” so that it 
would read: 

“Branch Banking” is a monster of such 

frightful mien, 

That to be hated needs but to be seen, 

But, seen too oft, familiar with her face, 

We first endure, then pity then embrace.” 


Chain Banking and Holding Companies 

After the eighteenth amendment to the 
Federal Reserve Act had been passed most 
of the friends of the unit banking system 
were lulled into a sense of security because 
of their belief that definite bounds had at 
last been put upon the extension of branch 
banking. But those who are striving for con- 
centration of financial power did not rest 
when they saw that the road to nationwide 
branch banking had been effectively blocked. 
and they found in “chain banking” a detour 
which led them with comparatively little 
extra trouble to the same goal. 

Several states have attempted to legislate 
against it by putting certain restrictions 
upon the loans which banks may make based 
upon the stock of other banks. It is doubt- 
ful, however, that such legislation is really 
effective because while formerly many chaiy 
banking systems were built up through the 
loaning of funds by one bank to another to 
provide the capital for the next bank, the 
more recent and modern form of building 
up a chain of banks is to have a holding cor- 
poration. This corporation purchases the 
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majority of the stock of a group of banks, 
whose policy and personnel it then controls, 
even though the holding company itself is 
usually not subject to supervision. 

From “chain” banking to “branch” bank- 
ing is but a short and logical step. We are 
likely to see in the future even greater activ- 
ity on the part of holding companies and 
investment trusts in the acquisition of banks 
in various strategie locations. This will in 
turn, be but the prelude to additional efforts 
to obtain legislation to further liberalize 
branch banking practice, and if successful, 
it will be a simple matter to convert the 
various unit banks controlled by the chain 
into actual branches. 

Under the chain banking system it is as 
easy to acquire control of a state bank as it 
is of a national bank, and the problem is, 
therefore, both a state and a national one. 
In fact, there are many who feel that the 
problem has reached such proportions that 
the Federal Government would be justified 
in assuming some sort of supervision over 
all banking institutions or holding companies 
doing business outside of the state in which 
they are chartered and located. 


Shortcomings of the Unit System 

The favorite argument used by the advo- 
eates of branch or chain banking is that the 
unit banking system has shown its weakness 
in recent years by the large number of such 
banks which have failed. It is not pleasant 
to have our faults pointed out to us in this 
way, but we must, if we are honest with 
ourselves, admit that this particular criti- 
cism is justified and that the record of our 
unit banking system for the past nine years 
has not been one to be proud of. 

However, there is no merit in the conten- 
tion that branch banking would be an abso- 
lute protection against such unsound bank- 
ing and consequent failures. Over-expan- 
sion and unsound banking practices can oe- 





cur under one system as well as under the 
other, and when failures do come in branch 
banks losses are usually extremely heavy 
and the results on the communities affected 
correspondingly disastrous. Never was there 
greater need, therefore, to adhere to sound 
banking principles and to assist each other 
to reduce costs and educate the public not 
to expect service from their bank without 
paying for it. 

We should strive to get better and more 
uniform banking laws and closer supervision 
by proper authorities. We should cooperate 
to curb the undue increase in the number of 
banks, especially those of a capitalization of 
less than $50,000. There is no doubt that the 
danger of bank failures would be greatly re- 
duced if we could stop this unnecessary mul- 
tiplication of the number of small new banks. 
The main reason for our troubles in the past 
has been that so many banks were poorly 
managed by untrained men attempting to 
operate banks without previous experience. 

But the remedy for that condition is not 
branch banking, but “better” banking. The 
unit system is on trial and must vindicate 
itself. It depends on the unit bankers them- 
selves whether the system shall continue to 
live or be ultimately swept away by the ris- 
ing tide of branch and chain banking. 

It behooves us to put our house in order 
and to take the initiative in correcting the 
evils from which the unit banks have suf- 
fered, for the final test will be what system 
really renders the best service. In other 
words, it will be in the end a question of the 
survival of the fittest. We have come to the 
crossroads of our financial future. The 
choice lies between improved banking prac- 
tices among the unit banks or ultimate ab- 
sorption by a centralized system. It lies be- 
tween financial independence and monopo- 
listie control. The answer is in your hands, 
and I believe that our unit banking system 
will live. 
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UNIFIED BANKING POLICY AND CONTROL OF CREDIT 
SUPERVISION OVER BROKERS’ LOANS 
LOUIS T. McFADDEN 


Chairman of House Committee on Banking and Currency 


(Epitor’s NOTE: 


One of the notable addresses at the recent American Bankers Asso- 


ciation convention was the address on “Dynamic Banking” by Congressman McFadden, 
who introduced and sponsored the McFadden bill as chairman of the House Committee 


on Banking and Currency. 


His discussion attracted particular interest because of his 


avowal that Federal Reserve rate policy, designed to aid in the stabilization of curren- 
cies abroad, had the effect at home-sof stimulating low money rates and abundant flow 


of bank funds into stock market and speculative channels. 


the address.) 


HERE is ample credit of all kinds in 
the United States for normal and 
legitimate use in supplying the neces- 
sary tools of production and in creating ade- 
quate methods of distribution, in addition 


to producing all we can consume and export, 
provided it is properly used or managed. The 
difficulty in that respect is that there seems 
to be no standard of practice in the proper 


use of credit and no instrumentality thai 
has the power, or if there is one that has 
the power, it seems to be loath to use it. 
which can lead or direct, or in an emergency 
force, those who deal in credit to subscribe 
to and follow sound principles which have 
been established by the experience of man- 
kind. 

It is the duty of wise statesmanship to 
establish a standard and preserve the proper 
balance to the end that capital needs and 
the needs of industry and commerce shall 
not suffer, but there are many difficulties in 
the way, which must be considered frankly, 
if one would attempt to point out how it can 
be done. In the first place, we have forty- 
nine sovereign powers, which have the right 
to charter banks and all other forms of cor- 
porations designed to buy and sell credit, 
namely, the Federal Government and forty- 
eight sovereign states. If all of the banking 
instrumentalities and organizations which 
deal in credit were under the authority of 
the Federal Government, the task might be 
simplified. 

The Federal Reserve bank was intended 
to establish the standard of banking prac- 
tice, but the only banks over which the Fed- 
eral Government has supreme control are 
the 8,000 national banks and such state-char- 
tered banks as are willing to put themselves 


Following are excerpts from 


under the control and direction of the Sys- 
tem. Thus the very nature of our political 
institutions makes it difficult to establish 
and maintain a unified control, and set up 
a harmonious banking policy. Is not the 
condition that exists today due_ in 
measure to that fact? 


some 


Indiscriminate Mixing of Credit 

Another factor in the equation is the de- 
velopment of departmental banking by com- 
mercial banks, the indiscriminate mixing of 
credit handled by them and the struggle for 
business at the expense of sound banking 
practices. sanks compete with each other 
by offering high rates of interest for de- 
posits; they encourage the transfer of com 
mercial deposits into time deposits because 
of the lower reserve required against such 
deposits, and they keep their funds working 
at high speed by seeking every profitable 
investment available, looking for the highest 
interest rate possible, and when they have 
any idle money in reserve they force it out 
on call loans to brokers on the theory that 
the Federal Reserve System will pull them 
out of any difficulty which may overtake 
them through their efforts to speed up bank- 
ing. 

In short, they deem it to be the duty of 
the banker to “bank” under all conditions. 
Many of them may have to do this in order 
to meet the high cost of doing business, and 
reap a fair return on the capital invested. 
The theory that the banker must “bank” 
under all conditions is just as absurd as 
the theory that the producer must produce 
under all conditions, even though he faces 
a market saturated with his product. 
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Remedies for Indiscriminate Use of Credit 

Some of the remedies suggested to right 
this condition are: Segregation of savings 
deposits and loans made thereon from de- 
mand deposits and loans made out of such 
funds, which will result in the use of de- 
mand deposits for making self-liquidating 
commercial loans, and the investment of 
savings deposits in capital credit; a change 
in the rate of reserve that banks are re- 
quired to carry, in a effort to check the flow 
of commercial deposits into the savings de- 
partments; strengthening of the banking situ- 
ation by consolidation, to the end that banks 
will not feel under obligation to force their 
funds into action indiscriminately in order 
to earn a fair return on the capital invested; 
the abandonment of the foolish practice of 
bidding against each other for business by 
offering high interest rates. 

“Owing to the important part which the 
investment of independent money in brokers’ 
loans occupies in connection with our gen- 
eral credit situation and in order to permit 
the Federal Reserve to retain its control over 
the total volume of credit, it may become 
necessary to place the supervision of the 
future granting of brokers’ loans under the 
Federal Reserve System. The recent ruling 
of the New York Clearing House, limiting 
the accessibility of this market to loans of 
$100,000 or multiples thereof, emphasizes the 
necessity of some kind of supervision over 
this particular market. 


Influence of Federal Reserve Policy 

The Federal Reserve System is charged 
with a grave responsibility in dealing with 
this situation because it would be easy for 
them to produce a business slump without 
intending to do so. Apparently this situa- 
tion was precipitated by the change of Fed- 
eral Reserve policy last year to assist Eng- 
land and other central banking countries in 
their attempt to stabilize their currencies 
and return to a gold basis. Now that this 
assistance has been rendered at the cost of 
America’s being thrown into a speculative 
frenzy, the Federal Reserve authorities are 
attempting to get back to a normal basis. 

A responsible authority says that Federal 
Reserve management cannot ignore specu- 
lation in real estate or the stock market 
when it is definitely known that Federal Re- 
serve credit is being used, particularly when 
these loans are secured by collateral based 
upon very high or inflated values, because 
in the event of collapse in either case the 
banking system is bound to be weakened 
which might precipitate serious banking as 
well as industrial trouble. He points out, 

(Continued on page 530) 
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First bell guide post to be placed on El Camino 
Real, the beautiful highway which extends from 
San Diego in the South to Sonoma in the North, 
following the old trail of the Franciscan Fathers. 


OLD TRAILS 


& the padres blazed the 
trails which are the 
highways of modern Cali- 
fornia traffic, so the found- 
ers of this bank, more than 
two generations ago, estab- 
lished the policies which we 
follow today. As we go for- 
ward with the West, we 
are traveling old, familiar 
trails. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES AND OBJECTIVES OF TRUST 
COMPANY SERVICE 


CLARIFYING LEGAL, FINANCIAL AND MORAL OBLIGATIONS 
JUDGE H. L. STANDEVEN 


Executive Vice-President, Exchange Trust Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma 





(Epiror’s NOTE: 
bility an unusual background of experience. 








Judge Standeven brings to the study of trust company responsi- 
As a former judge of the probate court he 


has observed trust and estate management from the various judicial angles. As execu- 
tive vice-president and trust officer of the pioneer trust company in Oklahoma he has 


been on the frontier in fostering trust service in new fields. 


In his keynote address at 


the recent annual meeting of the Trust Company Division of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation at Philadelphia, he gives voice to the creed which must invigorate and to which 
every laborer in the trust field will freely subscribe.) 


F it were humanly possible for you to have 
been living at the time of the birth of 
Christ, and if you were to have saved one 

dollar every minute in every hour, in every 
day until the year 1902, you would have ac- 
cumulated a billion dollars. The mind of 
man can searcely comprehend such a vast 
sum of money, yet twenty times this amount, 
or $20,480,000,000 represents the resources of 
approximately 3,000 trust companies doing a 
fiduciary business in the United States. 

Consulting the publication of the United 

States Mortgage and Trust Company of New 
York, called “Trust Companies of the United 
States,” we learn that last year trust com- 
panies alone in this country increased their 
resources more than $1,145,000,000 over the 
previous year, 1926, and have more than 
doubled their resources in the last ten years. 

Under date of September 26, 1928, the 

Honorable E. W. Stearns, Acting Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency, reported that in addi- 
tion to the trust companies doing business in 
the United States there were 2,371 national 
banks authorized to do a fiduciary business 
under the Federal Reserve Act. Of this 
number 1,516 were administering trusts of 
that date. At the beginning of the year 
1928 national banks were administering 
45,583 individual and corporate trusts. The 
individual assets of said banks were $2,079,- 
858,287. They were acting as trustee for 
bond and note issues aggregating $6,354,713,- 
237. The report shows that the number of 
national banks administering trusts is in- 
creasing at the rate of more than 200 per 
year. 

When we consider that the total estimated 

wealth of the United States is approximately 





$350,000,000,000, we find that the resources 
of banks and trust companies doing trust 
business in the United States is approxi- 
mately 7 per cent of the total estimated 
wealth of our country. The responsibility 
for the management and conservation of this 
vast sum of money represented by the re- 
sources of the institutions doing trust busi- 


JUDGE H. L. STANDEVEN 


Executive Vice-president, Exchange Trust Company of 
Tulsa, Okla., who delivered the keynote address at the 
recent annual meeting of the Trust Company Division, 
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ness must not be underestimated, but must 
receive the serious consideration of every 
thinking man connected with the manage- 
ment of trust company activities in America. 
In this discussion whenever reference is 
made to trust companies it also includes 
national banks exercising trust powers. 


Manifold Aspects of Trust Company 
Responsibility 

Primarily, trust companies and national 
banks with trust powers are great depart- 
ment stores of finance. Although their re- 
sponsibilities are many, they may be gener- 
ally classified under three subdivisions: 

First: Legal. 
Second: Financial. 
Third: Moral. 

Try as we may, we cannot avoid any of 
these responsibilities, for every business 
transaction of a trust company has in it 
these three elements. We cannot shirk our 
legal responsibility ; we must always be ready 
to meet our financial responsibility ; we must 
recognize our moral responsibility, and meas- 
ure up to its highest requirements. 

Trust company management involves re- 
sponsibility to its stockholders, to its cus- 
tomers, to its employees and to the public 
It is a great institution of service. The won- 


derful motto of Rotary International “He 
profits most who serves best,” applies in 
every detail to trust company activities. 


Trust company management can make the 
best showing to its directors and stockhold- 
ers by rendering the greatest service to its 
customers and clients. Service and earnings 
are reciprocal. You cannot earn profits for 
your stockholders without rendering a serv- 
ice to your customers. In order for the trust 
company to be prosperous its customers and 
clients must be prosperous. Contrary to the 
opinion of many, our services are for the 
living and not for the dead. The greatest 
lesson on business management ever taught 
was taught by our Master in the parable of 
the talents, and it applies to the manage- 
ment of trust companies as well as to the 
management of the talents. 


Parable of the Talents 

You will recall the parable recites that as 
a man was about to travel into a far coun- 
try he called his servants unto him and to 
one of his servants he gave five talents, to 
another two, and to another one; to every 
man according to his several ability, and 
straightway took his journey. After a long 
time the lord of those servants returned 
and asked an accounting of his servants so 
that he that had received five talents came 
and brought not only the five talents but 
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another five talents, saying, “Lord, thou de- 
liverest unto me five talents; behold, I have 
gained besides them five talents more.” His 
lord said unto him, “Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant; thou hast been faith- 
ful over a few things, I will make thee 
ruler over many things; enter thou into the 
joy of thy lord.” He also that had received 
two talents came, and said, “Lord, thou de- 
liverest unto me two talents, behold, I have 
gained two other talents besides them.” His 
lord said unto him, “Well done, good and 
faithful servant; thou hast been faithful over 
a few things, I will make thee ruler over 
many things; enter thou into the joy of thy 
lord.” Then he which had received the one 
talent came and said: “I was afraid, and 
went and hid thy talent in the earth; lo, 
there thou hast that is thine,’ and he re- 
turned the one talent to his lord. Then his 
lord answered and said unto him: “Thou 
wicked and slothful servant. Take there- 
fore the talent from him, and give it unto 
him what hath ten talents, for unto every 
one that hath shall be given, and he shall 
have abundance; but from him that hath not, 
shall be taken away even that which he 
hath.” 

The plain duty of every trust company 
executive, of every trust officer and of every 
man connected with the trust company in 
any capacity is definitely and distinctly out- 
lined in the above parable of the talents 
Your responsibility as a trust executive is 
not that of a custodian. You must render 
a real service to your customers: You must 
educate them in the question of investments; 
you must assist them in becoming creators 
of estates; you must intelligently conserve 
and husband the resources that are placed 
in your charge and keeping, and invest them 
in such a manner that they will increase and 
grow for the benefit of your clients. 

Would you be fulfilling to the highest de- 
gree the responsibility placed upon you as 
a trust company executive or trust officer 
if you followed the example of the servant 
who had one talent and buried it, and then 
returned that talent to his lord and mas- 
ter, or would you be more fully performing 
your duties and responsibilities if, when your 
customer comes to you, you return to him 
his original investment, and in addition 
thereto the earnings that he is entitled to 
receive upon it? Make no mistake, your 
company is judged by the service that it 
renders to others, and the success and pros- 
perity of a trust company depends upon to 
what extent this fact is recognized by its 
management. Let us analyze our legal re- 
sponsibilities : 
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Legal Accounting and Relationships 

Every trust relationship is a legal rela- 
tionship. The appointment of the trust com- 
pany as executor, administrator, trustee, 
guardian, curator, receiver, agent, attorney- 
in-fact, registrar, transfer agent, or in any 
other capacity, is a legal appointment, made 
either by a court or by a legal contract im- 
posing legal responsibilities upon the trust 


company. In the administration of these 
different relationships the company must 
follow the straight and narrow path pre- 


scribed by law and by the decisions of our 
courts. A deviation from this course on the 
part of the company means a legal account- 
ing at the bar of justice and the company 
will be held legally responsible if it has not 
administered the trust or appointment ac- 
cording to the strict letter of its authority. 
It cannot shirk this responsibility. It is 
definite, fixed and certain, and those who 
assume the legal obligation incident to the 
management of billions of dollars of trust 
funds assume responsibilities that cannot be 
underestimated. 


It is the duty of the management to have 
thoroughly competent and well-qualified men 
in charge of the various departments of the 
company. Those in charge of the trust de- 
partment must be particularly qualified to 





handle the administration 
trusts through the courts to a_ successful 
conclusion. Many complications arise in the 
administration of estates and trusts, and the 
questions that confront trust officers are in- 
tricate and complicated, and demand the best 
thought and ability that can be procured. 


of estates and 


Sidestepping Undesirable Business 

Care must be exercised in the acceptance 
of trust business to determine whether it is 
desirable or undesirable, profitable or un- 
profitable. Many trust officers in the country 
accept trusts that afterwards cause their 
company a great deal of trouble and in many 
cases, financial loss. Trust business is not 
like commercial banking. When a trust is 
accepted it is usually for a long period of 
time, and in many cases the trustee cannot 
even resign after accepting the trust. If a 
contract is made to handle this business on 
an unprofitable basis in the beginning this 
will follow through the entire life of the 
trust, which may be for many years. Many 
trust companies are now suffering losses as a 
result of business taken upon an unprofitable 
basis in their early experience. 

A great amount of undesirable business 
is offered a trust company, and one of the 
responsibilities of the trust management is 
to analyze business when it is offered and 
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separate the chaff from the wheat so that 
this undesirable business will not find its 
way upon the books. Many undesirable 
propositions are submitted to trust compa- 
nies by promotors and others who wish to 
have the company act as trustee for the 
purpose of assisting them in selling their 
stocks and bonds to the public. In a great 
many cases the promoter desires the use of 
the name of the trust company merely for 
the purpose of influencing the public to buy 
his securities. Many times have unsuspect- 
ing trust officers been influenced to accept 
the trusteeship of a questionable stock or 
bond issue with disastrous results to the 
company. 

These cases always reflect against the good 
name and reputation of the company, and 
should be carefully avoided by the trust com- 
pany management. If you have earned a 
reputation in your community for financial 
integrity and stability the public looks upon 
securities issued over the name of your com- 
pany as sound business investments. You 
owe it to the public never to permit the 
good name of your company to be used to 
influence the public in purchasing securities 
merely because your name is attached to 
them as trustee or in some other capacity. 
One or two transactions of this kind and a 
company would lose its reputation as a leader 
in financial affairs. 

Great responsibility is attached to the ac- 
ceptance of a trusteeship under a bond issue, 
or to the acceptance of an appointment as 
registrar or transfer agent for stock. Many 
wonderful papers and articles have been 
written and published outlining in detail this 
responsibility, and I could not do more in 
the scope of this paper than to call your at- 
tention to the great responsibility of the 
management of trust companies in the ac- 
ceptance of this class of business. 


Disposing of Trust Assets 
In the handling of trust securities, many 


states hold trust companies liable for not 
disposing of stock on a favorable market. 
Some states, particularly Massachusetts, in 
the DeKalve Case, have held that trustees 
must sell property on a falling market. A 
number of states will not permit trustees to 
retain certain securities in an estate or trust 
unless especially authorized by the testator 
or trustor, and a failure to dispose of these 
securities has been held in some states to 
make the trustee liable. This is particularly 
true in the State of New York, where in the 
Villard case, the court held the trust com- 
pany liable for not disposing of the securi- 
ties when they could have been sold on a 
favorable market. 

The trust company assumes a responsibil- 
ity when it accepts a trust as a succeeding 
trustee, and the management should be very 
careful to have the liabilities of the trust 
analyzed very thoroughly before accepting 
and administering a trust of this kind. 

It would be impossible within the scope 
of this paper to enumerate all the legal re- 
sponsibilities that confront trust company 
management in the handling of estates and 
trusts. I have attempted to enumerate mere- 
ly a few of the more important cases. Great 
responsibility attaches to the trust company 
in the administration of trusts in determin- 
ing what shall constitute income and what 
shall constitute principal of the trust. The 
question of taxation is a vexatious one, espe- 
cially under our multiple system of taxa- 
tion that exists in this country today. Not- 
withstanding the legal responsibilities im- 
posed upon trust company management the 
trust companies of America have almost 
without exception performed these legal serv- 
ices to the satisfaction of their clients and 
customers and without loss to the trust com- 
pany. 

Financial Responsibility 

Organizations doing a trust business must 
stand as a tower of strength and stability 
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in the financial world. Trust business is en- 
trusted to an organization not only by rea- 
son of the confidence placed in the organiza- 
tion and its managing officers, but the finan- 
cial responsibility of a trust company is one 
of the principal elements that influence busi- 
ness to the company. Without this element 
of strength a trust company cannot hope to 
progress as fast as it would if its founda- 
tion were built upon a rock of financial sta- 
bility. 

Trust companies and banks with trust 
departments become the center of financial 
activities of the community in which they 
are located. The growth of trust companies 
of the United States in the last ten years 
indicates to what extent the American people 
are becoming educated to the wonderful serv 
ices that may be performed by trust com- 
panies for their benefit. 


The Life Insurance Trust 

The passage of the McFadden bill extend- 
ing practically all powers exercised by trust 
companies to national banks will, in the next 
ten years, greatly increase the growth of 
trust business in this country, and it would 
not be a violent presumption to predict that 
the growth of our business in the short span 
of the next ten years will more than re- 
double that of the last decade. New chan- 
nels of activity are opening to the trust com- 
panies of the country. The development of 
the life insurance trust within the last few 
years will, without a doubt, result in a phe- 
nomenal growth of trust business in the 
country within the next ten years. 

It is estimated that approximately $2,000,- 
000,000 are paid to beneficiaries of life in- 
surance policies in the United States every 
business day in the year. Last year it was 
estimated that there were $77,000,000,000 of 
life insurance in force in the United States. 
The life insurance companies, banks and 
trust companies have joined in a national 
campaign to educate the policyholders and 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS 
$1,000,000 


DEPOSITS 
$11,000,000 








the beneficiaries of life insurance to con- 
serve this vast sum for the benefit of their 
families, through the instrumentality of the 
life insurance trust. In all probability, with- 
in a few years the major portion of life 
insurance money paid to beneficiaries will 
be paid to them under the terms of life 
insurance trusts. From this source alone, 
the trust business of the country will in- 
crease many billions of dollars. The respon- 
sibilities of the management of this enor- 
mous sum of money will devolve upon the 
executive officers of the financial institutions 
doing a trust business in the United States. 


Adequate Reserves 

It is the duty of trust company manage- 
ment to create a sufficient and adequate re- 
serve to take care of every possible contin- 
geney that might arise in the administration 
of trust company affairs, so that whatever 
liability may be imposed upon a trust com- 
pany in the handling of its financial affairs 
may be taken care of without the impair- 
ment of its capital. The campaign of trust 
company education that is being constantly 
carried on throughout this country will ulti- 
mately result in the public becoming “trust 
minded.” None of the virtues of trust com- 
panies will appeal stronger to the public than 
the sound financial condition of the com- 
panies performing trust services. The cus- 
tomers and clients of your company that 
have become such because of your campaign 
of education and persistent advertising cam- 
paigns are entitled to all the protection that 
can be thrown around their business. Un- 
doubtedly, in the future as in-the present, 
financial strength will be one of the most 
convincing arguments in our campaign for 
business, and will be a powerful factor in 
educating the public to become “trust 
minded.” 

Moral Responsibility 

This subject could not be properly handled 

without emphasizing the moral responsibili- 















































Your Business 
in Canada 


We invite enquiries from 
Trust Companies and 
Banks of the United States 
regarding any Canadian 
business in which they or 
their clients may be inter- 
ested. 


Crown Trust 
Company 


393 St. James Street 
MONTREAL CANADA 





ties in trust company management. Only 
blood relationships and family ties are closer 
than fiduciary relationships. A trust com- 
pany has properly been termed “a friend of 
the family,” or a “father confessor.” <A 
man’s estate represents hard work, self-sacri- 
fice, self-denial, long hours of ceaseless toil, 
continuous thought and planning for the fu- 
ture welfare of the family. It represents the 
efforts of a lifetime, even his very life’s 
blood. When this man walks into your trust 
company or bank and names your institu- 
tion as his executor and trustee he is placing 
the greatest confidence in your institution 
that one man can place in another. He is 
placing his family’s future welfare within 
your keeping. As far as possible you are 
to fill his place in his relationship to his 
family and his beneficiaries. 

You are not only legally bound to carry 
out his wishes as designated in his will, but 
you are morally bound to go even further 
and perform many duties for his widow and 
his children that you may not be legally 
bound to do. Often his widow and children 
have had no previous business training and 


experience. High-powered promoters and 
questionable business representatives ‘may 


attempt to persuade his family to invest in 
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“blue-sky securities’ or other transactions 
that are not based upon sound business prin- 
ciples. Relatives and friends may use influ- 
ence to borrow funds left to the widow and 
children, which should only be invested in 
sound commercial securities for their future 
use and benefit. The members of the family 
will look to you for business advice and 
your counsel and judgment will be accepted 
by them in their future business transac- 
tions. Trust company management must 
recognize this moral responsibility and live 
up to it. 

As far as the plans of men may be said 
to be perfect, the corporate fiduciary comes 
nearer realizing the ideal in this relation- 
ship than any other system yet devised. The 
principal objection to corporate fiduciary 
services in the past has been that a corpora- 
tion does not have a soul, does not recognize 
its moral responsibilities and does not fill 
the place that a personal executor or trus- 
tee has filled in the past. The only way that 
the mind of the public can be relieved of this 
delusion is for every fiduciary institution in 
the country to recognize to its fullest extent 
the moral responsibilities placed upon it in 
the management of its estates and trusts. 
The protection of the fatherless and widows 
is a divine command. Let us measure up to 
our full responsibilities and assume the 
moral obligations connected with trust com- 
pany management. 


Wealth Entrusted to Fiduciary Custody 

In the beginning I quoted some figures 
showing that trust companies have doubled 
their resources since 1918. The first trust 
company was organized in 1822. Therefore, 
the growth of trust companies has been as 
great in the last ten years as it had been 
in the previous ninety-six years, and in ad- 
dition thereto the vast resources of national 
banks doing a fiduciary business must pe 
added to these grand totals. After the war, 
as never before, the American people realized 
the necessity of preserving the wealth and 
the estates they had created. Many billions 
of dollars of Liberty bonds had been issued 
by the government and absorbed by the 
American people. After peace was declared, 
and the soldiers returned from the battle- 
fields of Europe, the tempo of business was 
increased; many millions of dollars of in- 
dustrial securities were issued in order to 
finance the great industrial development that 
started in this country at that time. 

When an agency for the preservation of 


this vast wealth became an urgent necessity, 
trust companies began to be recognized as 


the best medium for this service. Although 
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Bankers Trust Company of Muskegon 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


A GENERAL TRUST BUSINESS & TITLE INSURANCE, 
MORTGAGE LOANS, AND CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS 


OFFICERS 
HENRY E. LANGELAND, Chairman of the Board 


HAROLD McB. THURSTON...............President 
GreorGe L. LEFEVRE............ 1st Vice-president 
JOHN G. EMERY, JR.............2nd Vice-president 
FRED M. BREUNINGER...........3rd Vice-president 
Otto L. GODFREY. 4th Vice-pres. and Title Dept. Mar. 


CLARENCE E, ALBERTS....... 





PauL R. HuGHEsS........Secretary and Trust Officer 
FRANK W. GARBER. 60.0ciccccccscccece sak VOGUE 
JOHN H. VANANDEL ............Assistant Treasurer 
JOHN F. FOSTER ...............Assistant Treasurer 
WALTER LARSEN ..............-Assistant Secretary 
..+.-Assistant Secretary 





the real functions of trust companies were 
little appreciated before 1918, the influence 
of these companies is felt in every channel 
of business activity in our country today. A 
trust company performs virtually every kind 
of a financial service, and its ramifications 
find their way into every business activity, 
both large and small. 


Attuned to Modern and Scientific 
Developments 

If you check the probate records in the 
most highly developed counties in any state, 
you will find that not over 50 per cent of the 
people dying and leaving estates, have exe- 
cuted wills, and that a far smaller per ceni 
have taken advantage of trust company serv 
ices. Consider the possibilities that we have 
in conserving the vast life insurance estates 
created by our life insurance friends and ask 
yourself and your company this question: 
“Are we living up to our responsibilities; are 
we presenting to the public in the proper 
way the modern method of estate preserva- 
tion?’ Do not falter in this course if you 
meet with disappointment and become dis- 
couraged, as nothing has ever been accom- 
plished without overcoming opposition. 

Every great progressive undertaking; ev- 
ery great discovery and invention has en- 
countered those who are holding back, who 
are trying to defeat and destroy. The de- 
velopment of the steamboat, the railroad, the 
sewing machine, the airplane, the radio, the 
automobile, the bathtub, and every other 
progressive invention has been criticised, 
ridiculed, obstructed and an attempt made 
to prevents its practical use and adoption. 
So it has been with trust services. They 
have been misunderstood, misinterpreted, 
maligned, and great stumbling blocks have 
been placed in their path of progress. Not- 
withstanding all these criticisms, objections 
and misrepresentations, trust companies have 
continued to advance because they are the 
development of modern business methods. 


Banks and trust companies have awakened 
to their great responsibilities. The science 
of their business has been broadcast and is 
now being understood. Yet we have a great 
work to perform. We must lift the veil of 
unfaith, and teach the people the true ideals 
for which we stand. We touch vitally and 
intimately the life of all the people in our 
nation. We are closely linked with their 
progress and their activities. Our services 
reach them in their little family circle at 
home and in their great industrial enter- 
prises in the business world. The develop- 
ment of trust activities was necessary for 
the conservation of the natural wealth of 
the people of the country. 

Founded on an intelligent understanding 
of the public they must serve, grounded in 
experience and flavored with a wise and 
comprehensive sympathy for those with 
whom they come in contact, the trust com- 
panies and banks with trust powers have 
gathered their strength from the faith and 
confidence reposed in them by the public. 
Trust executives must put their best thought 
and effort into the management of these 
great institutions in order that they may 
lead in the march of economic and financial 
development and progress of America. This 
is our responsibility. 

Re Ro ge 

The People’s National Bank and the Peo- 
ple’s State Bank of Sullivan, Ind., have been 
consolidated under the title of People’s Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company with re- 
sources of $3,500,000. 

The Crawford County Bank of Van Buren, 
Ark., has established a trust department and 
changed its title to Crawford County Bank 
and Trust Company. 

The First Trust & Savings Bank of Akron, 
O., has been named administrator of the 
estate of the late Gertrude G. Stadelman of 
Akron. Mrs. Stadelman is the widow of the 
late George M. Stadelman, president of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. 





American Exchange 
Irving Trust Company 


NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, September 28,1928 


RESOURCES 


CashonHandand Duefrom Banks . . . . . $80,891,680.57 
Exchanges for ClearingHouse . . . 85,452,809.07 
Call Loans, Commercial Paper and Loans eligible for 

Rediscount with Federal Reserve Bank . . . 142,663,499.24 
United StatesObligations . . . . 1. 1...) 275125443253 


Short Term Securities .. . » » Segosg6b.1s 
Loans due on demand and within 30 days . « . 106,889,456.24 
Loansdue30togodays ... . . . « « 66,551,373.58 
Loansduegoto 180days . . . . . « « « 45,219,624.57 
EoanedueaitertGodays . . . . . « « « 35340,954-24 


Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 

(anticipated $1,342,140.68) . . . « « « 40,060,592.96 
Bonds and Other Securities . . . . .« « «© 13,443,146.68 
New York City Mortgages . . . « «© « «~~ 11,957,210.00 
PCr Otek a ie et a lat 3555 73997-99 


$664,055,343-80 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits Fach et « # «ee ae see 
DEMOED. 9% 3 -» «© « » » © » *»  Sepmeealats 


Acceptances (including Acceptances to Create 
eee ee rae Se ee 


Discount Collected butnot Earned . . . . 1,424,956.55 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest,etc. . . . ... 25476,839.57 
Dividend Payable October1,1928 . . . . . 1 ,400,000.00 


Capital Stock . » © «© «© © « 40,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits. : oe Saeereso 


$664,055,343-80 
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Widening 
Business Horizons 


In this bank we are vitally interested 
in the sound progress and expansion 
of the business of our customers. 
The experience and best efforts of 
our officers and directors are given 
daily to the problems brought to us. 
And a sincere desire to work with 
business men has helped to build a 
record of helpfulness. That is the 
basis of the growth of this bank. 


We invite new business on this record. 


v 


EDGAR STARK 
Vice-President and Trust Officer 


Tie FIFTH THIRD [JNION TRUST <= 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


RESOURCES EXCEED 
NINETY MILLION DOLLARS 
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ARTHUR V. MORTON 


Elected President of the Trust Company Division of the American Bankers 
Association 


The Pennsylvania Company for Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities 
of Philadelphia, although not the first institution to obtain trust powers, is the 
oldest among American trust companies from the standpoint of corporate 
existence and dating back to the year 1812. Mr. Morton has been associated 
with The Pennsylvania Company during practi: ally his whole business career. 
He was born in Philadelphia September 2, 1873; graduated from Haverford 
College in 1893 and, after a year with the Quaker City National Bank, became 
associated in 1894 with The Pennsylvania Company, of which he is vice-president. 
Mr. Morton is also a director of the Philadelphia National Bank, the Union 
Traction Company of Philadelphia, the American Dredging Company, Phila- 
delphia and the Mutual Assurance Company, Philadelphia. From 1919-1920, 
he was president of the Pennsylvania Bankers Association. 

















THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 


Trust Company Dibision 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
HELD IN PHILADELPHIA, OCTOBER 3, 1928 





Officers elected for ensuing year: 

President: A. V. Morton, vice-president, 
Pennsylvania Company for Insurances on 
Lives and Granting Annuities, Philadelphia. 

Vice-president: John C. Mecham, vice- 
president, First Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago. 

Chairman Executive Committee: Gilbert T. 
Stephenson, vice-president, Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Company, Raleigh, N. C: 

New Members of Executive Committee: 
Robert O. Lord, President, Guardian Trust 
Company, Detroit. Robert F. Maddox, 
Chairman of the Board, Trust Company of 
Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. James H. Perkins, 
President, Farmers Loan & Trust Company, 
New York. Nathan D. Prince, President. 
Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn. R. M. Sims, Vice-president 
American Trust Company, San Francisco, 
Cal. 

VERY succeeding annual meeting of 

the Trust Company Division of the 

American Bankers Association fur- 
nishes cumulative evidence of the constantly 
widening scope of trust service and justifies 
the statement made by the presiding chair- 
man, Walter S. McLucas at the recent gath- 
ering in Philadelphia, that this is the most 
rapidly growing form of financial service 
now rendered the American people by its 
banks and trust companies. Combining bank- 
ing assets of $22,000,000,000 with approxi- 
mately $20,000,000,000 of individual trusts 
and an estimated value of $70,000,000,000 at- 
taching to various forms of corporate trusts, 
it is reasonable to conclude that the trust 
companies of the United States exercise 
banking and fiduciary protection over nearly 
one-third of the total negotiable wealth of 
the country. To grasp the significance of 
these great totals is hardly within the power 
of human imagination. It is more to the 
point to state as a matter of historical fact 
that nowhere else in the world has such im- 
mense responsibility been discharged with 
such fidelity and safety as revealed by the 


record of American trust company adminis- 
tration. 

The thirty-second annual meeting of the 
Trust Company Division, held on the even- 
ing of October 3d in the grand ballroom of 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, called forth a 
large attendance with a liberal participation 
of representatives from national banks en- 
gaged in trust department service. Walter S. 
McLucas, chairman of the board of the Com- 
merce Trust Company of Kansas City, Mo., 
presided as president and introduced as the 
first speaker, William P. Gest, chairman of 
the board of the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Company, who extended a gracious welcome 
in behalf of the trust companies of Philadel- 
phia and also discussed some of the chang- 











WALTER S. McLucas 


Chairman of the Board of the Commerce TrustsCo. of 
Kansas City, who presided at the recent Annual Meeting 
of the Trust Company Division,A.B.A.,as retiring President 
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ing aspects of modern social, political and 
economic life which impart new flavor and 
wider latitude to trust service. 


Following the annual presidential address 
and survey of important developments in the 
trust field, by Chairman McLucas, there was 
a masterly discussion of “The Responsibil- 
ties of Trust Management” by Judge Stand- 
even, executive vice-president of the Ex- 
change Trust Company of Tulsa, Okla. In 
the next address entitled “Clarifying Trust 
Functions in the Public Mind,’ Frank C. 
Mortimer, vice-president of the Citizens Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company of Los An- 
geles, urged trust companies to give atten- 
tion to the confusion and possible dangers 
that ensue from the indiscriminate use of 
the word “trust” particularly as employed 
by “investment trusts” of various descrip- 
tions. A scholarly paper came next on “Mod- 
ern Tendencies in Wills” by Vice-president 
Gilbert T. Stephenson of the Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Company of Raleigh, N. C. 


Gain in Trust Company Resources 
An advance statistical summary was fur- 
nished the meeting of the growth in trust 
company resources during the past year 
based upon the compilation of “Trust Com- 
pany of the United States,” which is pre- 


pared and published annually by the United 


JOHN C. MECHEM 


Vice-President, First Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago, 
who has been elected Vice-President of the Trust Company 
Division, A. B. A. 


States Mortgage & Trust Company of New 
York of which John W. Platten is president. 
The figures were presented by Henry L. Ser- 
voss, vice-president of the company and 
showed that on June 30, 1928 the resources 
of the trust companies of the country 
reached the high record mark of $21,970,- 
000,000, an increase of nearly one and a half 
billion during the year and with 2,862 com- 
panies reporting. Mr. Servoss said: 

“New York State still leads with over 
$6,500,000,000 or an increase of $500,000,000 
for the twelve months. The other states in 
the $1,000,000,000 class are Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, Ohio, New Jersey and California. 
The companies in these six states have re- 
sources aggregating nearly $16,000,000,000 or 
nearly 73 per cent of the country’s total. The 
largest percentage of gain made by any one 
state was Wisconsin which increased from 
$18,000,000 to $148,000,000. Other states 
showing gains of over $50,000,000 are Con- 
necticut, Iowa, Missouri and Michigan.” 

A pleasing tribute was paid to the Trust 
Company Division when the retiring presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Association, 
Thomas RK. Prestcn was invited to the plat- 
form and said: 


GILBERT T. STEPHENSON 


Vic2-president, Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., and member 
of the Executive Committee of the Trust Company 
Division, A. B. A. 
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NEW MEMBERS EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, TRUST COMPANY 
DIVISION, A. B. A. 


ROBERT F.. Mappox 
JAMES H. PERKINS Chairman of Board, Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta. 
President, Farmers Loan and Trus’ Company of New York 


R. M. Sims Rosert O. Lorp 
Vice-President, American Trust Company," San Francisco President, Guardian Trust Company of Detroit 
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TRUST 


“T want to tell you, and I can say it in 
all candor, that I have never seen any sec- 
tion or division, this year or any other yea’, 
that has ever cooperated in a finer spirit 
than the Trust Company Section, and that 


Growth of Community Trust Movement 

The chairman called upon William G. Lit- 
tleton, vice-president of the Fidelity-Phila- 
delphia Trust Company to present the re 
port in behalf of the Community Trust Com- 
mittee of the Division. Mr. Littleton ad- 
vised the delegates of an available booklet 
containing detailed statistics of community 
trust developments and also a brochure on 
“Modernization of Charity.” He said: 

“The operation of community trusts has 
progressed to a point that now warrants the 
conclusion that these organizations have 
made available for the administration of 
trust funds for charitable purposes a more 
effective procedure than any heretofore de- 
vised. Consistent growth of the movement 
during the past fourteen years has resulted 
in the establishment of community trusts in 
upwards of fifty cities located in twenty dif- 
ferent commonwealths. In 1925 sixteen oi 
these had begun the annual distribution of 


NATHAN D. PRINCE 


President, Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company, elected 
member of Executive Committee, Trust Company 
Division, A. B. A. 
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income; that number had increased to eigh- 
teen in 1926, and to twenty in 1927. The 
income distributed by community trusts had 
similarly risen from $441,000 in 1925, to 
$492,000 in 1926, and to $593,000 in 1927. The 
principal of funds held by community trusts 
in the United States at present is approxi- 
mately $14,750,000. 

“The efficient management of trust funds 
made possible by this mechanism; the flex- 
ible nature of the plan that permanently 
preserves the utility of each fund from the 
grip of the dead hand; and the recognition 
that has been given to the effectiveness of 
the community trust by the legal fraternity, 
the banking profession and the public at 
large, demonstrate that we have another 
example of the ever-widening field of useful- 
ness of our trust companies and other cor- 
porate fiduciaries. 

“We believe that the extension and deyvel- 
opment of this movement should and will 
continue to increase. I, therefore, move that 
it is the sense of this Division that the plan 
of the community trust should be commended 
alike to the financial institutions which may 
be trustees, and to the public at large, which 
is the ultimate and perpetual beneficiary of 
its services.” 

Following the adoption of the report the 


Francis H. SISSON 


Vice-president, Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
and former president of the Trust Company Division, A. B. A. 
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chairman recognized Francis H. Sisson, vice- 
president of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, who presented a brief report 
in behalf of the publicity committee. Mr. 
Sisson called attention to a display of trust 
advertising and invited banks and _ trust 

' companies to subscribe to this advertising 
service. This consists of seventy-two model 
newspaper advertisements, a colored poster 
each month, regular issue of the Publicity 

' Bulletin, copies at cost of the master book- 
let, “Safeguarding Your Family’s Future” 
and numerous booklets and leaflets. 

It has apparently become the policy to de- 
vote the annual meetings of the Trust Com- 
pany Division to set addresses and sum- 
maries of committee reports, leaving matters 
of discussion for the Mid-Winter Conference 
in New York and the various regional trust 
conferences held in the various sections of 
the country. This is a wise decision in view 
of the multiplicity of division meetings. 

The meeting came to a close after formal 
induction into office of the newly elected 
president of the Division, A. V. Morton, vice- 

b president of the Pennsylvania Company for 
Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities Juutius C. PETER 
and of the new vice-president, John C. Vice-President, Detroit & Security Trust Co., and member 
Mechem, vice-president, First Trust and Sav- of the Community baie eng ry the Trust Company 
ings Bank, Chicazo. int ae ah 








THomas C. HENNINGS W. M. BaLpwIN 
Vice-president, Mercantile Trust Co. of St. Louis, and Vice-president, Union Trust Co. of Cleveland, and member 
Chairman of the Trust Company Division Committee on of the Executive Committee of the Trust Company 


Insurance Trusts Division of the A, B. A. 
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TDDETROIT AND SECURITY 
‘TRUST (COMPANY 


DETROIT 


Invested Capital $13,000,000 


Sd 


THE [DETROIT COMPANY 


Affiliated with DETROIT AND SecuriTy Trust ComMPpANy 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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FORMER PRESIDENTS OF TRUST COMPANY DIVISION, A. B. A. 











JOHN W. PLATTEN 
President of the U. S.Mortgage and Trust Co. of New York 


BRECKINRIDGE JONES 


Chairman of the Board of the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Co., and founder of the Trust Company Section, A. B. A. 























J. ARTHUR HOUSE Lucius TETER 


President, Guardian Trust Co. of Cleveland, and former President of the Chicago Trust Company and_former 
President of the Trust Company Division, A. B A. president of the Trust Company Division, A. B. A. 
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NEW PROBLEMS SEEK NEW SOLUTIONS IN TRUST 





COMPANY MANAGEMENT 


TRUST OFFICERS MUST BE OMNISCIENT 
WILLIAM P. GEST 
Chairman of the Board, Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 





(EpiTor’s NOTE: 





Mr. Gest is not only one of the master minds among trust company 


executives but also one of the keenest observers and most interesting writers on contem- 


porary political, social and economic trends. 


In the course of his graceful words of 


welcome at the annual meeting of the Trust Company Division, A. B. A. at Philadelphia, 
he touched upon salient aspects of change in political and economic matters which have 
also widened the horizon of opportunity and the boundaries of responsibility in trust 


company management. ) 


HILADELPHIA has acquired a repu- 
tation for hospitality which dates from 
colonial times. When the delegates to 
the Continental Congress came to this city 
they were dined and wined to a degree that 
added much to their cordiality and unanim- 
ity. So I hope our visitors when they return 
will carry away an impression that Phila- 
delphia is an elegant and hospitable city 
unsurpassed except by their own home towns. 
Philadelphia is also a city of conventions. 
It was here that the organization of the 
American Bankers Association, begun in 
1875, was finally completed in 1876. At that 
time the Centennial Exhibition was celebrat- 
ing the Declaration of Independence—an 
event followed in this city by the establish- 
ment in the Constitution of those principles 
of freedom which have been the foundation 
of our greatness, which have made such great 
associations as this possible—the principles 
which teach the world that the individual 
must be free if the state is to be great; that 
civilization is impossible without political 
rights, and that to this end property must 
be protected as well as created. 


Picturesque Relics of Colonial Days 


I have alluded to colonial times, and you 
will find in this city a certain quaintness 
which still clings to some of our institutions. 
blended with a progressive modernism. Here 
you will find the oldest Academy of the Fine 
Arts, and one of the most modern of mu- 
seums; the Franklin Institute, bearing the 
name and founded to administer a bequest 
of the great experimenter, is here engaged 
in the most advanced of investigations; 
here the first Botanical Garden has become 
a city park; the “American Philosophical 
Society held in Philadelphia for the Advance- 


ment of Useful Knowledge,” as its ancient 
title still runs, the oldest of its kind, still 
has its meetings under the shadow of the 
building in which the first Supreme Court 
of the United States held its sessions. 

You will find certain of these colors of 
former times reflected even in our business 
organizations. Here you may see the oldest 
fire insurance company in the country still 
doing business on the mutual principle and 
issuing perpetual policies in a colonial dwell- 





WILLIAM P. GEST 


Chairman of Board, Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co., who 
delivered an_address of welcome at the annual meeting 
of the Trust Company Division of the A. B. A. 
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ing. Then there is the Pennsylvania Hos: 
pital, with its old bronze statue where the 
children used to be taken to see William 
Penn step down from his pedestal at six 
p.m. exactly, for Penn was a man of regular 
habits. Personally I never saw him do this 
—but Arthur Morton, the chairman of our 
executive committee happens to be also presi- 
dent of the hospital, and he will no doubt 
be glad to take you there to see it if time 
serves. 

It was the sight of this hospital which so 
impressed Longfellow that he wrote of the 
charm of our city on Evangeline when she 
came as a wanderer here: 

Something at least there was in the 
friendly streets of the city, 
Something that spoke to her heart, 
and made her no longer a stranger. 
And so, I hope, in some measure it may 
even now seem to you. 

I am aware that the word of welcome 
should be short, however we may desire to 
prolong the acts of hospitality. When the 
late-lamented Alexander Dunbar of Pitts- 
burgh had charge of the bankers convention 
in that city he had a little red electric light 
put on the wall facing the speaker, which 
was intended to flash the danger signal in 
vase the train of eloquence ran beyond its 
scheduled — stop. Unfortunately the first 
speaker was color blind, so that the train of 
eloquence could not be signaled into silence. 
I am not color blind, but it has been sug- 
gested that I might take a few minutes to 
mention some fundamental changes that have 
taken place since our association met here 
so many years ago. These changes have so 
affected the country, its business, its law, the 
atmosphere of our daily lives that no matter 
how old an institution may be it is really 
today in effect a new company in a new 
world. 


Century Full of New Achievement 

In 1876 we celebrated a century of achieve 
ment in the ideals of humanity. Now we 
have burst into the glare and speed and 
wealth of a new century full of achieve. 
ment in the material world. These condi- 
tions are fundamentally due to an increase 
of population and of power. Land areas 
grow smaller in proportion, distances de- 
crease, individual presses on individual, na- 
tion upon nation. The same forces which 
have produced the international convulsions 
of our time have had their more minute 
repercussions on our business life. ~The sud- 
den gift of power, its growing weight and 
the acceleration of its increase threaten, like 
a vast machine rocking its foundations, to 








TRUST COMPANIES 


“SEND THE CARPENTER” 

“The trust officer is expected to be 
always ready with the appropriate 
remedy,” says Mr. Gest. “One of our 
Philadelphia companies received one 
day a letter, from a tenant, as follows: 
‘My wife has fallen down them back 
stairs and broke her ad neck. 


—Please send a carpenter, 





destroy the principles that gave it birth. 
Mass administration tends to take the place 
of detailed personal administration. Addi- 
tional duties increase the expense of admin- 
istration, the margin of profit decreases, and 
competition sharpens. As profits rest on a 
narrower margin the trust companies in- 
crease their efforts in two directions, first, 
to extend into wider and wider fields, and 
secondly to administer in adequate detail 
what is acquired in bulk. Standardization 
comes to combat multiplicity. Accordingly 
we have recourse to mechanics. 

“All of old made, 

Now is mould-made 

On one dull mechanic plan.” 

We have now a dozen machines where 
fifty years ago the nearest approach to one 
was the letter book press. One of our large 
trust companies, indeed, according to tradi- 
tion, started years ago without even a letter 
book press. The ietters were copied by the 
young gentleman who afterward became 
president, sitting on the letter book. A fine 
apprenticeship for a president, who so often 
finds it necessary to sit on letters before 
they go out. 


Trust Officers Sent on Strange Missions 

Under these circumstances it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult to color our daily con- 
tacts with the graces which formerly more 
frequently adorned our business intercourse. 
This particularly affects the trust officer; for 
we think of him as one who, in prompt but 
deliberate fashion, in a scientific way directs 
and advises his clients. His position is more 
nearly akin to the learned professions in the 
skill, prudence and knowledge required, and 
the mutual confidence between the parties. 
Each estate has its own needs and its own 
conditions, intractable to mechanical meth- 
ods. 

The trust officer never knows what per- 
sonal service he may be called upcu to ren- 
der. I have myself been sent to another 
city by a client who thought, for some rea- 
son he did not state, that he was to be found 
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a lunatic. I have been sent down the Dela- 
ware River to find whether a particular prop- 
erty was used as a base for smuggling, and 
once we saved a man who thought he wanted 
to commit suicide—and what do you suppose 
he did to show his gratitude? He went into 
aviation. He only succeeded in breaking his 
leg at that occupation, until a natural death 
relieved him from the necessity of further 
guardianship. 

The trust officer is expected to be always 
ready with the appropriate remedy. One of 
our Philadelphia companies received one day 
a letter, from a tenant, as follows: “My wife 
has fallen down them back stairs and broke 
her damn neck.—Please send a carpenter.” 


Democracy Dallies With Two-Edged Tools 


Sut the new situation has affected values 
as well as methods. The trust officer does 
not feel so sure of the rights he is called 
upon to protect. A legal pragmatism seems 
to be succeeding a philosophical pragmatism ; 
precedents, like individuals, press each other 
into insignificance; constitutional sense is 
dulled and the disregard for precedent is 
paralelled by an indifference to law in the 
body of the people. Policy intrudes upon 
principle and a default insured against is a 
default pardoned. 


Fifteenth and Pennsylvania Avenue, 





Five Convenient Banking Offices 
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Washington, D. C. 


Surplus $3,400,000 


Those to whom liberty is more than 
comfort, and business success more than the 
pursuit of wealth these changes disturb with 
the thought that Democracy has acquired 
new tools which it has not yet learned to 
handle. 

Bureaucracy seizes the reins and with it 
comes an increasing centralization, for the 
two naturally go together. When the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition was held we seldom went 
to Washington, unless we were convinced 
that the time had come for an appropria- 
tion. Now we are hailed to the Capitol City 
from the four quarters of the land to settle 
our taxes, to have capital issues approved, 
to discuss our trade policies, explain our cor- 
respondence, and even to learn what rate of 
interest is favored for particular districts 
in the seats of the mighty. Power is dele- 
gated and redelegated until regulations pass 
for laws and move about as fast, and are 
administered in as many different directions 
as an office chair. De Tocqueville foretold 
this event when he described “the people 
perpetually falling under the control of pub- 
lic administration—led insensibly to surren- 
der to it some further portion of their inde- 
pendence—till the very men who from time 
to time upset a throne and trample on a 
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MONTCLAIR TRUST COMPANY 


MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY 


Complete Banking and Fiduciary Facilities 
directed by executives of broad experience 


Resources Over $16,000,000 
MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 








race of kings bend more and more obsequi- 
ously to the slightest dictate of a clerk.” 

The case in which this centralizing ten- 
dency has most affected our association was 
the extension, some ten years ago, of trust 
powers to national banks. But there are in- 
stances too numerous to mention in which 
it will, from time to time, make itself mani- 
fest. The anti-constitutional view will in 
general be finally carried, unless the legisla- 
ture itself retains a constitutional conscience. 
Every citizen is in favor of the government 
keeping hands off, unless he can guide the 
hands, and so it happens that in the innova- 
tions of legislation there are generally move 
interested citizens urging the change than 
there are disinterested citizens opposing it. 


Changes in Trust Company Management 

Another great change in trust company 
management is caused by the increase of de- 
faults. This has brought with it a corre- 
sponding increase in insurance of fidelity, 
and a broadening of auditorial practice. <A 
company in Philadelphia, for instance, fifty 
years ago employed perhaps one auditor with 
a clerk or two, and was subject to only one 
official examination. Now it is found neces- 
sary to duplicate or check its entire account- 
ing system. The companies in Philadelphia 
are subject to a county audit through the 
courts; a state audit by the banking depart- 
ment; a federal audit by the Reserve bank 
as well as a clearing house audit if the com- 
pany should be a member of that body. 

If the changes I have spoken of have made 
administration more difficult they have made 
conference more necessary; but I have tres- 
passed already too much on detail. I cannot 
close without mentioning the greatest benefit 
of these conventions, one which renders your 
presence especially welcome—that is the en- 
during friendships which are born and nur- 
tured here. It is a great encouragement for 


a member of this association to know that 
he can go to any city in this broad land, and 
that there he will find his associates, men 
of honor and experience, with whom he may 
confer helpfully and confidentially, on the 
problems that concern us all. He can meet 
officers of trust companies with the same 
outlook and similar training enthusiastic in 
the service of friendship. This should be 
to all of us one of the many proofs of the 
solidarity of our country, and, therefore, of 
the permanence of its institutions and ideals. 
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GENERAL W. C. HEPPENHEIMER 
President of the Trust Company of New Jersey, Jersey City 
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A. A. JACKSON JOHN H. MASON 
President, Girard Trust Company of Philadelphia President, Bank of North America and Trust Company 
and former President of Trust Company Division of Philadelphia, who was Chairman of the Reception Com- 
A. B. A. mittee at the A. B. A. Convention 


HENRY G. BRENGLE J. WILLISTON SMITH 
President, Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company President, Real Estate-Land Title and Trust Co. 
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For Baltimore Service 
The 
Continental Trust 
Company 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Capital and Surplus, $2,700,000 


WILLIAM J. CASEY, President 











C. A. Harris, JR. C. C. BRINTON 
President, Franklin Trust Company of Philadelphi President, Germantown Trust Co., Philadelphia 
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LOFTY AND SPACIOUS HOMES OF SOME OF THE LEADING 
TRUST COMPANIES OF PHILADELPHIA 
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Packard Building and domicile of the Pennsyl- Massive new home of the Fidelity-Philadelphia 
vania Company for Insurances on Lives and Trust Company, which was visited by thousands 
Annuities of Philadelphia, which was incor- of bankers during the A. B. A. Convention 


porated in 1812 





NEw HOME OF PROVIDENT HOME OF THE REAL ESs- HoME OF THE FRANKLIN 


Trust Co., PHILADELPHIA TATE-LAND TITLE & TRUST ‘Trust Co., PHILADELPHIA 
Co., PHILADELPHIA 
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HERE is a new, distinctive, entirely dif- 
ferent check—a check that is made-to- 
order to represent your bank exclusively. 
The background is made up of a special 
pattern in which is ncorporated your 
private trade-mark, monogram or a 
characteristiz symbol of your service. 
The special individual pattern as well as 
the private symbol or medallion is con- 
fined solely to you in your territory. 


The base paper is of extraordinary 
quality. The various surface tints, in un- 
obtrusive good taste, are highly sensi- 
tized for protection against alteration by 
scratch, erasure, water or acid. The 
silky smoothness of the surface is im- 
mediately evident to the check writer. 


The choice of any background you de- 
sire is an exclusive Todd feature. These 
Special Surface Design Checks offer an 
exceptional opportunity to make the 
checks of your bank truly individual—to 
have them represent your service with a 
distinction not possible with checks of 
standard background pattern. Let us 
send you samples of these handsome 
checks so that you may judge their qual- 
ity and character for yourself. Bankers’ 
Supply Division, THe Topp Company, 
Rochester, Chicago, New York, St. Faul, 
Denver, Dallas. 


TODD SYSTEM 
OF CHECK PROTECTION 





TRUST COMPANIES 
Handsome, /ndividu- 
alized Checks with 
Your Own Exclusive 

Design 





MAIN OFFICE OF THE INTEGRITY TRUST 
COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 





HOME OF THE CENTRAL TRUST AND SAVINGS 
COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
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BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED 


Head Office: 
54 LOMBARD ST., LONDON, E. C. 3 


cAnd over 1900 Branches in England and Wales 
CHIEF FOREIGN BRANCH 
168 Fenchurch Street, London, E. C. 3 


REPRESENTATIVE IN AMERICA 
H. Poe Alton, 44 Beaver Street, New York 


HE Bank has a history covering a period of more than 

two centuries. Evidence of its activity is to be found prior 
to 1700, while later records show that as early as 1736, and 
probably before, the business was being conducted in Lombard 
Street on the site of the existing Head Office. 


BANK CRIMES ON THE INCREASE 
Bank crime figures in the United States 
recorded a sharp increase during the past 
year due to an unprecedented rise in day- 


light robberies in the four states of Cali- 
fornia, Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas, ac- 
cording to the report of James E. Baum, 
deputy manager, American Bankers Associa- 
tion in charge of its protective department. 
Reliance on insurance indemnity instead of 


HOME OF THE GIRARD TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 











vigorous effort at prevention and prosecu- 
tion, he declared, was an important con- 
tributing factor in the increase. 

The report endorsed bankers’ campaigns of 
armed vigilantes in the Central West against 
banditry, saying “A revival of the vigilante 
spirit, strongly organized and controlled, has 
already demonstrated its value in supple- 
menting the work of constituted police au- 
thorities. If the merits of these vigilance 

campaigns were ever doubted, 
the recent action of the un- 
derwriters should dispel any 
fears as to the practicable 
value of these special law- 
enforcing units. The underwrit- 
ers’ rating bureau approved our 
proposal of a discount in the 
burglary and robbery insurance 
costs in those states where 
these special units are main- 
tained.” 


The Union Trust Company is 
being organized at Newark, O., 
to take over the business and 
assets of the Franklin National 
Bank and of the Home Building 
Association of that city. 
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Underwriters OF the 


FIRST TIMBER, BOND 


sages) winter, and in the spring, floated 
down stream to the mill. As years passed and 
the lumber business increased, improved meth- 
ods of production were necessary, calling for 
heavy investments in logging railroads and 
other power equipment. 


It was at this period that The Minnesota Loan 
and Trust Company began financing the T. B. 
Walker interests through the sale of notes and 
later bond issues. In fact, we believe that the 
first timber bond issue made in the United States 
was a $500,000 issue of Walker and Akley ten 
year bonds, offered by us in 1897 and paid by 
them before maturity. 


The issuance of bonds for the extension of timber 
operations has long been recognized as a sound 
financing policy. Today, well secured timber 
bonds, properly issued, are considered one of the 
most desirable forms of investment. 


THE MINNESOTA LOAN 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


405 Marquette @ Minneapolis 


AFFILIATED WITH NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK 
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AMAZING GROWTH AND WIDENING SCOPE OF 
TRUST COMPANY SERVICE 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS SURVEYS MAJOR ACHIEVEMENTS 
WALTER S. McLUCAS 


Chairman of Board, Commerce Trust Company of Kansas City, Mo., and President of Trust Company 
Division, American Bankers Association 





(Iprror’s NOTE: 


Division of the American Bankers 


In his valedictory address as president of the Trust Company 
Association, 


Mr. MeLucas summarizes the notable 


achievements and outstanding activities which reflect the rapid growth and the ever-broad- 


ening horizon of trust company operations. 


In his address as retiring president of the 


Trust Company Division, at the recent annual meeting, he makes clear also the responsi- 
bilities that attach to trust service and the record of faithful performance which must 


be kept inviolate.) 


N this amazing 
cheering to 


decade of growth, it is 
report that the business of 

our trust companies is more than keep- 
ing pace with the onward sweep of the 


times. Indeed, there are many indications 
that trust service is the fastest growing 


form of financial service now rendered the 
American people by its banks and trust com- 
panies. 

The growing intelligence of the American 
people in their financial affairs, the more 
widespread diffusion of wealth and changing 
ideas as to the form in which wealth should 
be left are tending to make the work of 
corporate fiduciaries more necessary and 
valuable to an ever-enlarging group of our 
citizens. In brief, it is the story of an in- 
stitution of specialists replacing the trusted 
but untrained individual; a record of a mod- 
ern organization responding to a newly cre- 
ated need; a dawning of the consciousness 
that management can be bequeathed with 
wealth; and the growing conviction that the 
future of the family may be more securely 
safeguarded by making a definite arrange- 
ment for an assured income than by leav- 
ing a round sum to be invested by inexperi- 
enced heirs. 


Indispensable Role as Public Servant 
With the ascendenecy of the corporation 
as the modern instrument of American busi- 
hess, the trust company has come to fill an 
indispensable réle as a public servant, seeing 
that the terms of bond issues are faithfully 
carried out; protecting the investing pub- 
lic from over-issues of stocks and bonds, 
making it possible for utilities and indus- 
tries to raise the capital required for prog- 


ress and expansion. It has been estimated 
that the fiduciary protection afforded by 
banks and trust companies extends over 
nearly one-third of the national wealth of 
this country, when the value of property, for 
which they act as trustee, and the securities, 
for which they serve as registrar and trans- 
fer agent, are included in the total. 

“The most exalted human relationship ever 
created by law’ is the term used by Mark 
Sullivan to describe the sacred nature of the 
trust imposed by the statutes upon the cus- 
todians of property belonging to others. It 
is a privilege to report that the responsibili- 
ties imposed have been discharged most 
faithfully. Notwithstanding the vast volume 
of funds handled for others, we have no 
record of any case during 1928S where the 
beneficiaries of any trust administered by a 
trust company have suffered the loss of a 
dollar through the failure or mismanage- 
ment of a trust company or through the mal- 
feasance of any of its officers. Thus another 
year may be added to the lengthening period 
of the safety of trust funds. There is every 
indication that the trust company is more 
strongly entrenched in public confidence than 
ever before. 


Rapid Growth of Fiduciary Business 

How successfully the fiduciary idea is be- 
ing carried to the American people is indi- 
cated by two surveys that were conducted 
during the vear by committees of the Trust 
Company Division. Responses from more 
than one thousand banks and trust com- 
panies to a questionnaire sent out by our 
Committee on Publicity revealed that the 
number of times these institutions had been 
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EXCHANGE TRUST COMPANY 


“Oklahoma’s Largest Trust Company” 





TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


Affiliated with 


Exchange National Bank 
**Oklahoma’s Largest Bank” 


Trust Department 
Savings Department 
Mortgage Loan Dept. 
Bond Department 
Real Estate Dept. 








named as executor or trustee under wills 
during 1927 was four and one-half times as 
great as in 1923. In fact, the number of 
appointments reported for that single year 
was greater than for the three years of 1923, 
1924 and 1925, combined. 

More and more the proceeds from life in- 
surance are being brought within the pro- 
tection of trust agreements. A survey made 
by our Committee on Insurance Trusts dis- 
closes that the amount of insurance deposited 
under trust agreements during 1927 was 
eight times as much as for 1923. 

While this impressive growth is perhaps 
the most spectacular phase of the trust busi- 
ness, there are certain definite trends and 
broad tendencies to be observed. Will-mak- 
ing is becoming more general. While the fail- 
ure of the average American to provide for 
the distribution of his property upon his 
death by a will still amounts to a national 
shortcoming, each year an increasing per- 
centage of people dying with sufficient prop- 
erty to probate are making this provision. 
More money is being left in trust. It ap- 
pears that there is a growing disposition to 
leave wealth in the form of income rather 
than round sums. 


Growing Prestige of Trust Department 

The charges for trust service are showing 
greater uniformity. There is a noticeable 
tendency in various parts of the country for 
banks and trust companies to adopt fee 
schedules that provide for a greater stand- 
ardization. This action, happily, is discour- 
aging the practice of “shopping for trust 
service.” Competition is being based more 


and more on quality than on price. The 
trust department is gaining in prestige. The 
number of bank officers who devote their 


full time to trust work is increasing and it 
is more widely recognized that a man of 
special training and experience is needed to 
serve in this capacity. 

The list of securities that are legal for 


Combined Resources Exceed $50,000,000 








trust investments is being broadened. The 
states are showing a disposition to be more 
liberal in their statutory limitations on trust 
investments. New York made _ important 
changes during 1928S while the subject is 
being given intensive study in Pennsylvania 
and other states. The makers of trusts are 
giving more ample investment powers to the 
trustees. In the larger centers, the practice 
of including seasoned stocks of the highest 
grade among the trust investments, where 
this power is specifically granted by the 
trust instrument, appears to be making some 
headway. 

There is a noticeable improvement in the 
relations with the members of the Bar. As 
an understanding of the fundamentally co- 
operative nature of the relations of the trust 
company and the lawyer have grown, the 
members of the legal profession have stead- 
ily become more friendly. Less legislation 
of a drastic nature that would prove onerous 
to trust companies is being introduced in the 
state legislatures. 


Ascertaining Cost of Trust Service 
More intensive study is being given to as 
certaining the costs of trust service than 
ever before. While the number of financial 


institutions that have budgeted their ex- 
penses is still limited, there is no subject 


of more immediate interest to the executives 
of trust companies and banks today than 
the scientific determination of costs of per- 
forming trust service and of acquiring new 
business. 

Personal solicitation as a means of ex- 
tending trust service is growing. <A few 
years ago the number of full-time trust so- 
licitors employed by trust companies could 
be counted on the two hands. Today there 
are probably four hundred men and women 
in this work. The results obtained have in 
most instances been quite satisfactory al- 
though there appears to be a unanimity of 
opinion that these depend, in the final analy- 
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Kincs CouNTy TRUST COMPANY 


342, 344 & 346 Futon St., Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 





Capital, $500,000.00 Surplus, $5,000,000.00 Undivided Profits $652,000.00 





JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, Presiden: 


WILLIAM J. WASON, Jr., Vice-President 
HOWARD D. JOOST, Vice-Presiden: _ 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Vice-President 


THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 
ALBERT I. TABOR, Asst. Secretary 
CLARENCE E. TOBIAS, Asst. Secretary 


ALBERT E. ECKERSON. A udstor 











sis, on the type of men who are sent out as 
representatives. 

Local organizations of trust men are be- 
coming more numerous. Recognizing the 
value of a local association for promoting 
general practices, bringing about a uniform- 
ity of fees and spreading a more intimate 
knowledge of trust work, new associations 
that promise to be the counterpart of clear- 
ing house associations in the field of com- 
mercial banking have been formed in all 
parts of the country. However, some of the 
most important trust centers are still lack- 
ing in such organizations. 

More emphasis is being made to develop 
trust business among the institution’s pres- 
ent customers. While trust companies and 


banks are spending more money than ever 
before in spreading the trust idea through 


all forms of advertising and publicity, it 
would appear that there is a tendency to 
concentrate on those who are depositors or 
using other services of the bank as the most 
fruitful source of new business. An increas- 
ing portion of newspaper and direct mail 
outlays has been used to advertise the life 
insurance trust, one reason being that it 
affords a satisfactory indirect approach to 
other types of trust business. 


Elevating Standards of Trust Work 


More nationally known men are naming 
corporate executors to settle their estates 
and administer trusts. There has never been 
a year when so many men of national repu- 
tation and notables of recognized financial 
standing have named trust companies and 
banks to carry out their wills. This splen- 
did testimonial of the superior services of- 
fered, we believe, will do much to bring to 
publie attention the advantages that the cor- 
porate executor and trustee have over the 
individual. Doubtless there are other broad 
tendencies that are to be noted but these 
are more readily apparent. It is gratifying 


to note that these are healthy tendencies in 
the main and will serve to elevate the stand- 
ards of trust.work and give greater dignity 
to the fiduciary business. 

Reflecting the modern tendency of banks 
and trust companies to broaden the nature 
of their service to their customers, the mem- 
bership of the Trust Company Division 
shows a substantial increase for the year. 
We had 3,741 active and associate members 
on September Ist as compared with 3,578 on 
the corresponding date of last year. This 
gain is due almost entirely to the entrance 
of national and state banks into the field of 
fiduciary service, and their qualification as 
associate members. It is noteworthy that 
the trust companies and banks having long 
experience in trust work have most gener- 
ously made available to the newcomers the 
full benefit of their judgment and the use 
of their carefully devised forms and systems. 
The Trust Company Division has drawn no 
distinction between any of the institutions 
embraced in its membership in placing at 
their disposal all of the aids and services 
that it commands. 

It is our deliberate opinion, however, that 
a bank or a trust company before deciding 
to open a trust department should give seri- 
ous thought to the exacting responsibilities 
of trust management, due appreciation to 
the grave liabilities that are ordinarily as- 
sumed and thorough consideration to the 
need for trained specialists and tested sys- 
tems. Fiduciary service cannot be success- 
fully rendered as a sideline and, unless an 
institution stands prepared to see that the 
business is conducted in accordance with the 
prevailing high standards and in a manner 
that will redound to its credit, it may well 
refrain from qualifying. In saying this, we 
are not unmindful of the rich possibilities 
of profit and usefulness that beckon to banks 
and trust companies in conserving the wealth 
of their communities. 
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Trust Division and Regional Conferences 

Organized thirty-two years ago to protect 
and advance the interests of the trust com- 
panies, to promote improved practices and 
to secure uniformity of action, the Trust 
Company Division has functioned ceaselessly 
to achieve these ends. During the past year, 
its work has followed the same general lines 
although its usefulness has been enlarged. 

The last Mid-Winter Trust Conference— 
which has been termed the post-graduate 
course for trust men—held in New York set 
a new record in point of numbers and in 
widespread representation while the sixteenth 
annual banquet was attended by the largest 
number ever gathering for such an event. 

The plan of holding regional trust con- 
ferences where the trust men of a section 
may gather for an interchange of ideas, ex- 
periences and methods adapted to their par- 
ticular problems has now been extended to 
all parts of the country. These conferences 
have been of inestimable, practical benefit 
to our members in the everyday conduct of 
their trust business. The First Southern 
Trust Conference which was held in Chatta- 
nooga in April proved to be so successful 
that it was decided to make this an annual 
event for the South. 





Before the end of 1928, there will be two 
other regional trust conferences. The Sixth 
Regional Trust Conference for the Pacific 
Coast and Rocky Mountain States will be 
held in San Francisco on October 17-20 while 
the Fourth Mid-Continent Trust Conference 
which is sponsored jointly with the National 
Bank Division, will be held in Tulsa on 
December 3-4. In all sections, there has 
been a gratifying interest in these trust con- 
ferences which have proved to be so helpful 
to trust officers in suggesting effective means 
of acquiring new business and in improving 
the methods of safe and efficient administra- 
tion. 

The proceedings of these four annual con- 
ferences are carefully edited and published 
in pamphlet form. Thus the addresses and 
discussions—many of them highly technical 
in character and together covering all phases 
of fiduciary business—are preserved in per- 
manent form and made available to all the 
members of the Division, to students and 
others interested. It would be difficult to 
find more informative and _ authoritative 
textbook and study material than obtained 
from these published proceedings. 


Constructive Activity of Committees 
Our committees have continued their var- 
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ied activities in behalf of the trust business. 
The Division, through its Committee on Pub- 
licity, is encouraging and actively assisting 
trust companies and banks to advertise their 
services effectively. Each month, by means 
of the “Building Trust Service” plan, mem- 
bers may obtain attractive and result-bring- 
ing newspaper advertisements, booklets, 
leaflets and posters, with suggestions for 
their use, at a merely nominal cost. This 
material measures up to the best metropoli- 
tan standards and is an invaluable aid to 
the small trust company or bank of slender 
means which cannot afford to spend large 
sums for a well-rounded advertising cam- 
paign to spread the trust idea. The plan 
is also helpful to large institutions which 
find the material a valuable supplement to 
their own activities. Three hundred trust 
companies and banks are obtaining this sery- 
ice at the present time. 


Alignment of Life Insurance and Trust 
Service 

One of the outstanding movements of in- 
telligent cooperation is the natural alliance 
between the banks and trust companies, on 
one hand, and the life insurance companies 
and life underwriters on the other, to pro- 
mote the insurance trust. How closely these 
two groups are working in creating and con- 
serving estates, may be indicated by the 
fact that the executive committees of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters 
and of the Trust Company Division were 
able to endorse similar resolutions of ¢co- 
operation. 

Not the least valuable of the committee’s 
contributions during the past year has been 
the preparation of a model life insurance 
trust agreement designed to serve as a guide 
and as a means of acquainting life insur- 
ance representatives and_ trust officers 
throughout the United States with the stand- 
ard provisions of an unfunded life insurance 
trust. In conjunction with the American 








Life Convention, an association embracing 
more than 140 life insurance companies in 
its membership, the committee is planning 
to publish a booklet stating the reasons for 
and advantages of insurance and trust com- 
pany cooperation that will emphasize the 
fact that both groups believe in adequate in- 
surance and recognize the benefits that can 
be had through a life insurance trust agree- 
ment. The committee is endeavoring to 
bring about greater uniformity in the re- 
quirements of the various life insurance com- 
panies as to a change of beneficiaries. 


Periodical Review and Analysis of Trust 
Securities 

The investigations made by the Committee 
on Research have been most valuable in as- 
certaining and anticipating the needs of the 
members of the Division. Through its eighth 
questionnaire sent out to all members about 
two years ago, it was ascertained that there 
was a definite need for an adequate system 
for the periodical review and analysis of 
securities in which trust funds were invested. 
As a result of this study the Committee on 
Review and Survey of Trust Securities was 
created at the annual meeting in 1926, and 
the committee is at present endeavoring to 
work out such a plan. Its ninth question- 
naire revealed that there was also a definite 
need for a system by which the internal effi- 
ciency of trust department operation might 
be audited and checked. Preliminary steps 
to make a study of the probate records of 
selected counties in virtually every state of 
the Union have been taken and it is believed 
that this searching inquiry will produce sta- 
tistical data of definite value to trust in- 
stitutions. 

While recognizing the importance of aid- 
ing its members in the development of new 
business and the proper handling of it after 
it is on the books, the Division officers have 
for a long time been concerned with the 
equally important matter of developing a 
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simple system that will enable trust com- 
panies and trust departments to determine 
the costs of doing business. The Committee 
on Costs and Charges is at present making 
a study of various individual systems with 
the view of producing a plan of procedure 
that may be used under yarying conditions 
and circumstances as a basis for determin- 
ing costs. This is a necessary step in plac- 
ing charges for all kinds of fiduciary service 
on a more scientific basis. The installation 
of such a uniform system in the majority of 
trust companies and banks throughout the 
country would, moreover, make it possible 
to obtain comparab!* figures and _ statistics 
from all the banks, as is not now the case 
and enable individual banks to determine 
their relative efficiency as compared with the 
results achieved by other banks of their size. 

Most helpful in bringing about desirable 
uniformity in fees and practices are the local 
corporate fiduciary associations and trust 
sections. There are now more than forty 
of these associations and others are in the 
course of organization. The Division pub- 
lishes an annual directory in which the asso- 
ciations are listed, together with names of 
their officers and directors and a brief out- 
line of their activities for the year. Recog- 
nizing the benefits that can be obtained 
through these associations, it is the policy of 
the Division to encourage their organization 
wherever needed and to give the active ones 
its hearty support. 


Improved Relations With Lawyers 

The relations of the trust companies: with 
the members of the Bar are steadily grow- 
ing more harmonious. During the past year, 
there have been only two states—lIllinois and 
Ohio—where misunderstandings have arisen: 
but steps have been taken to bring about 
an adjustment by the adoption of an ap- 
proved course of conduct which will be sat- 
isfactory to both the Bar and the trust in- 





stitutions. In Illinois, a case is now pend- 
ing before the Supreme Court in which this 
tribunal is requested to define what acts 
clearly constitute the practice of law and 
asked to restrain all banks and trust com- 
panies from such practices. In Chicago, an 
effort is being made to settle all differences 
by the adoption of a code of ethics governing 
these relations. Our Committee on Coopera- 
tion with the Bar has tendered its good of- 
fices in both situations and has steadfastly 
taken the position that it is improper for 
banks and trust companies to engage in the 
practice of law through their officers and 
employees. 

The community trust is becoming more 
and more recognized throughout the United 
States as a means by which public-minded 
citizens may make sure that their generous 
bequests will not only be efficiently adminis- 
tered but may never become obsolete. Though 
the first community trust was established 
in Cleveland, Ohio, only fourteen years ago, 
there are now sixty-five such trusts with 180 
banks and trust companies serving as their 
trustees. Our Committee on Community 
Trusts is assisting the movement. More than 
$15,000,000 in funds are being administered 
at the present time. Two new community 
trusts were set up during the year. There 
is a marked trend in favor of a multiple 
trustee. 


Legislation Affecting Fiduciaries 

While this has been a very light legislative 
year as far as states are concerned, only 
ten state legislatures convening, some im- 
portant changes in the laws affecting trust 
companies and bank have been made. Our 
Committee on State Activities has kept in 
touch with the situation in the various 
states. In New York State, the list of 
“legals” has been broadened to include pub- 
lie utilities, additional municipal bonds and 
other securities. South Carolina adopted its 
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first code governing the operations of trust 
companies. The State of New York has also 
reenacted the reciprocal tax law by which 
is exempted from the inheritance tax the 
intangibles of non-resident decedents. The 
passing of a similar law by the State of Mis- 
sissippi now the total number of 
states not taxing these intangibles or grant- 
ing reciprocal exemption to twenty-two while 
this statute becomes effective in Virginia in 
1929. 

During the coming year when forty-three 
states will hold legislative session, our Spe- 
cial Committee on Taxation will give very 
active attention to aiding in the introduc- 
tion and passage of reciprocal tax exemption 
laws in the twenty-five states not now pos- 
sessing them. The committee will also con- 
tinue its efforts to obtain the repeal of the 
federal estate tax at the next 


Congress. 


enlarges 


session of 


Among the measures advocated by the 
Committee on Federal Legislation of the 
Trust Company Division and enacted into 
law by Congress was the bill granting to 
state member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System the privilege of being designated as 
depositories of government funds. Another 
was the removal of all restrictions on trus- 
teeing the proceeds of government insurance 


by the passage of an amendment to the 
World War Veterans Act of 1924. A third 
was the amendment to the Revenue Act by 
which the value of property at date of death 
was made the basis for figuring taxable 
gains or losses to a decedent’s estate. The 
test case—Corliss vs. Bowers—in which trust 
companies are questioning the constitution- 
ality of that section of the Federal Revenue 
Act which taxes the donor on the income 
from a revocable trust has been argued but 
on September 17th the court had not handed 
down an opinion. Should the opinion be 
favorable, it would remove an obstacle that 
is seriously retarding the development of 
the living trust business in that one person 
is now taxed upon income received by an- 
other. 

Reviewing the many activities, the officers 
of the Trust Company Division have reason 
to be well satisfied with the results accom- 
plished during the past year. 


a 


OO 

“Aviation as a Business’ has been chosen 
as the subject of the Union Trust Company 
of Detroit’s sixth annual essay contest, open 
to seniors in Wayne, Oakland and Macomb 
County high schools. This contest offers as 
prizes five $1,000 scholarships in the college 
or university of the winner's choice. 
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CRAIG B. HAZLEWOOD 


Vice-president, Union Trust Company of Chicago, who has been elected 
President of the American Bankers Association 


Election of Craig B. Hazlewood as president of the American Bankers Association at the 
recent annual convention in Philadelphia, is an honor worthily bestowed and in recogni- 
tion of his zealous advocacy as th2, disciple of “‘Better Banking.’’ Hackneyed as the 
theme may be. Mr. Hazlewood has always given to his appeals a virility and courageous 
candor which has ecmmanded attention throughout the country. He was born in Fast 
Aurora, New York, attended Lewis Institute and the University of Chicago. He began his 
banking career as a messenger in the Commercial National Bank of Chicago and subsequently 
became associated with the Union Trust Company of Chicago, first as advertising man- 
ager and later as manager of the credit department. In 1910 he was elected assistant 
secretary, successively filling the o'ices of assistant to the president and in 1917 became a 
vice-president, and in 1921 was also elected a member of the board oj directors. It was 
ch’e ly through Mr. Hazlewood’s efforts that the State Bank Division of the A. B. A. was 
organized. He is also chairman of the Board of the Lake Shore Trust and Savings 
Bank of Chicago 
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FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE 


American Bankers Association 


HELD AT PHILADELPHIA, OCTOBER FIRST TO FOURTH, 1928 





Officers for ensuing year: 

President: Craig B. Hazlewood, Vice- 
president, Union Trust Company, Chicago. 

First Vice-president: John G. Lonsdale, 
President, National Pank of Commerce in 
Sa. Louis, Mo. 

Second Vice-president: Rome C. Stephen- 
son, Vice-president, St. Joseph County Sav- 
ings Bank, South Bend, Ind. 

Treasurer: W. D. Longyear, Vice-president, 
Security Trust and Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Executive Manager: F. N. Shepherd, New 
York City. 


Convention City for 1929, San Francisco. 
IFTY-TWO vears ago when Philadel- 
phia was celebrating the centennial an- 
hiversary of the signing of the Declara- 

tion of Independence a group of bankers met 
in that city to complete the organization of 
the American Bankers Association which was 
begun the previous year, in 1875 at Saratoga, 
N. Y. At this Philadelphia gathering the 
constitution of the association was formu- 
lated and it started out on its eventful ca- 
reer with the primary aim of promoting “the 
general welfare and usefulness of banks, to 
secure uniformity of action and to give 
proper consideration to usages, laws and cus- 
toms affecting the banking interests of the 
entire country.” 

For some inexplicable reason practically 
every important city in the United States 
has been the scene of annual conventions of 
the American Bankers Association during the 
ensuing half century with Philadelphia as al- 
most the sole exception, barring the 1876 
gathering. The first conclave of that body 
held in Philadelphia since that time, there- 
fore, derives unusual significance in giving 
greater emphasis than ever before to the 
fact that the association has become a mili- 
tant and closely knit organization in carry- 
ing out its primary aims. During many years 
of its earlier career the American Bankers 
Association were little more than junkets 
and it is only within the last decade or two 





that the spirit of cooperative effort and of 
genuine “uniformity of action’? have come 
to exert a mighty influence in tackling the 
problems as well as shaping the usefulness 
of American banking development. 
Nationwide interest centered upon the 54th 
annual gathering of the American Bankers 
Association held at Philadelphia. There was 
the expectation of learning something more | 
definite during the week of October 1st from 
foremost banking spokesmen as to the ac- 
tual status and what to expect from the 
existing credit and stock market situation, 
so far as affected by banking and particu- 
larly by Federal Reserve conduct. There 
were words of warning as well as of assur- 
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ance. As head of the General Reserve Board, 
Governor Roy A. Young defined the limits 
of responsibility resting upon the policies or 
functions of the Board. The expansion of 
bank credits into stock market loans and 
capital securities, received even more candid 
treatment from Chairman McFadden of the 
House Committee on Banking and Currency. 
The broader economic aspects of the busi- 
ness and credit situation, formed the basis 
of an incisive analysis by Col. Leonard Ayres. 
As visualizing the momentous changes in 
American banking the address by R. S. Hecht 
Was a masterpiece of clear thought. 


First Session of General Convention 


Of the more than five thousand bankers 
registered at the Philadelphia convention a 
major portion were present when President 
Thomas R. Preston rapped for attention at 
the first session held in the old Academy of 
Music. On the platform were distinguished 
leaders of American bankers and former 
presidents of the association. It was note- 
worthy, however, that there was not a single 
survivor present of the bankers who had at- 
tended the convention more than half a cen- 
tury ago. Not only by virtue of his office 
and his fine administration, but also because 
of his admirable annual address and con- 
structive proposals, President Preston held 
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the center of the stage at the first session. 
He shared honors nevertheless with Presi- 
dent Edwin A, Alderman of the University 
of Virginia, who proved himself a master of 
eloquence in dwelling upon the topic “The 
Strength of Democracy.” 

President Preston made three interesting 
recommendations in his annual address, one 
of which was subsequently withdrawn. His 
first recommendation was the formation of 
an international association of bankers to 
help solve financial and industrial problems 
and bring the world to a better understand- 
ing of mutual relationships. The second rec- 
ommendation was a renewal of the proposi- 
tion advanced at the Houston convention for 
a reorganization of the American Bankers 
Association along functional rather than char- 
ter or divisional lines. It subsequently de- 
veloped that this proposal encounters oppo- 
sition of various banking interests and the 
recommendation was withdrawn for the 
present. <A third suggestion, which was fa- 
vorably received, is that the American Bank- 
ers <Association should have a permanent 
home, for which it has the funds and which 
would yield substantial income also for the 
Nducational Fund. 


President Preston on Banking Concentration 


President Preston, in his annual survey, 
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cautioned against popular restivensss toward 
constitutional principles of government and 
referred at some length to changes in the 
economic and banking situation. He said in 
part: 

“Mighty changes in the social and business 
life of the American people have occurred 
in the past twenty years, the like of which 
no other generation ever experienced, due in 
part at least to scientific discoveries and in- 
ventions. The inventive genius of man has 
never been so busy as in the past twenty 
years. The real purpose of the American 
Bankers Association is not only to serve its 
membership but to enable them to better 
serve the public. It is in a way the research 
department for all the banks in the United 
States. 

“In 1921 there were 30,813 banks in this 
country. By consolidations, failures and oth- 
er causes they have gradually declined in 
number until there are now about 27,000. 
Every thoughtful person realizes that it is 
far better for the public that we have fewer 
and larger banks, which can at all times 
render adequate service, rather than a mul- 
titude of little ones struggling for existence. 
This view has apparently been accepted by 
the Comptroller’s Office, as well as by the 
Comissioners of Banks in the various states. 
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The records of the Comptroller’s Office show 
that more than one-half of the applications 
to organize national banks are now declined. 
We need more banks with capital of fifty to 
one hundred thousand dollars substituted 
for those with capital of ten to twenty thou- 
sand dollars. 

“There are now ‘more than 900 branches 
of national banks, and possibly twice that 
many state banks branches, or a total of 
somewhere between 2,700 and 3,000, against 
practically none twenty years ago. More re- 
cently there is still another type, called 
group banking, where ownership of a num- 
ber of institutions have been joined together 
in a holding company. To what extent these 
two types will further encroach upon the 
independent units time alone will tell. The 
determining factor will be what is best for 
the public, and so far as my observation goes 
the public has offered little if any protest 
to these new types of banking. It should 
be remembered, however, that the indepen- 
dent unit has been a powerful factor in the 
growth and development of this country. 

“The resources of all the banks in the 
United States have gained more than 300 per 
cent in less than twenty years, and this 
movement has continued to gather momen- 
tum in the last few years, although since 
1921 the number of banks has decreased over 


3,000. The total resources are now slightly 
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less than seventy Dillion dollars, a sum never 
before reached in this or any other country. 
The membership of this association repre- 
sents about 90 per cent of the resources of 
all the banks of this country.” 

At the conclusion of his address President 
Preston read the following greeting from 
President Coolidge: 

“T have a very high regard for your or- 
ganization; its. aims and purposes are high, 
and its achievements have been to the bene- 
fit of the financial and business interests of 


the country. JI wish for you a@ most success- 
ful meeting. Please extend my greetings and 
best wishes to your members.” 


Dr. Alderman on “The Strength of 


Democracy” 

After a report by Secretary Fitzwilson on 
official acts and proceedings of the Execu- 
tive Council, the chairman introduced the 
speaker of the session, President Edwin A. 
Alderman of the University of Virginia, 
whose subject was “The Strength of Democ- 
racy.” He summed up and closed his mas- 
terly address with the following words: 

“To work out a free, socialized life, where- 
in the individual is not lost in a metaphysical 
superstate, nor sunk in inaction or selfish- 
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ness, by inducing a desire for such life, by 
applying trained intelligence to its achieve- 
ment this is the task of American democ- 
racy, indeed of world democracy. The cen- 
ter of gravity of the autocratic state is the 
state itself, and such ideals as self-anointed 
leaders suggest. The tendency of democracy 
has been to shift the center of gravity too 
much to self and merely personal welfare. 
There must be a golden mean somewhere and 
we must find it. The social democrat of Ger- 
many is seeking it now in his splendid na- 
ticnal devotion, the mystic, inarticulate Rus- 
sian peasant, the Frenchman, with his clear 
brain, the Englishman, wrapped in his great 
tradition. 

“In our undreamed vigor, we too are cham- 
pions of the great quest. Here continental 
democracy born, here it has grown 
great. Let us prepare for our responsibilities 
in the world life not alone by preparing com 


was 


mon sense establishments of force on land 
and sea and in the air until such time as 
human reason shall deem them not needed, 
but by the greater preparedness of self- 
analysis, self-discipline and_ self-restraint. 
Let us hold the faith that all this can he 
done, and yet retain, in the family of free- 





Lewis E. PIERSON 


Chairman of the Board, American Exchange Irving Trust 
Co., and former President of the American 
Bankers Association 4 
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SECURITY TRUST COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 








Member Federa! Reserve System 


Executes Trusts of Every Description—Transacts a General Banking 
Business—Prompt Attention to Requests for Information and Assis- 
tance.—Correspondence invited. 


Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus and Profits, $1,400,000 


OFFICERS 
JOHN 8S. ROSSELL, President 
LEVI L. MALONEY, Vice-President 
CHAS. B, EVANS, Vice-President 
WILLARD SPRINGER, Vice-President 
HARRY J. ELLISON, Sec’y & Trust Officer 
THOMAS J. MOWBRAY, Treasurer 











dom, that jewel of individual liberty which 
has glowed in our life since the beginning.” 


Second Session of General 
Convention 

The chief drawing card at the second ses- 
sion of the general convention was the pros- 
pect of something of authoritative interest on 
the general credit and banking situation by 
Governor Roy A. Young of the Federal Re 
serve Board. As was to be expected, there 
was nothing of a sensational character in 
what Governor Young said. Instead he gave 
his hearers a very clear picture of the pri- 
mary functions of the Federal Reserve 
Banks, the responsibilities which rest upon 
the Federal Reserve Board, especially in pro- 
tecting note issue and gold reserve, formu- 
lating rediscount rates and open market poli- 
cies and pointing out also the limitations 
which inhere in the operation of the System. 
He said that it would be unfortunate to 
charge the System with further responsibili- 
ties not directly related to banking, such as 
attempting to stabilize price levels or con- 
trolling the fluctuations of business condi- 
tions. It is also evident to read between 
the lines of his allusion to healthy banking 
conditions that responsibility for employing 
banking credit into other than liquid or com- 
mercial lines and the creation of huge vol- 
ume of brokers’ loans, are matters that must 
coneern primarily the judgments of member 
banks. 


In part Governor Young said: 


Gov. Young on Federal Reserve Responsibility 

“It is a responsibility of the Federal Re- 
Serve System to shape its policy in such a 
manner as to protect our gold reserves 
against too rapid depletion. During the past 
year, we lost $500,000,000 in gold, and no 
one knows whether the redistribution of gold 
has been completed or whether the United 
States will lose additional gold to the rest 
of the world. Our gold reserves at the pres- 


ent time are $1,000,000,000 in excess of the 
legal requirements and it is fortunate that 
they are, because it puts the bankers in a 
position to handle further export movements 
of gold if they should develop and to meet 
the growing credit needs of the country. ... 

“Since the Federal Reserve Banks furnish 
the basis of credit growth in any field, wheth- 
er it be commerce, industry, agriculture or 
the trading in securities, the Reserve Sys- 
tem feels concern about excessive growth in 
any line of credit. It is impossible for a 
Reserve Bank to earmark the credit it re- 
leases, but when too rapid growth in any 
line of credit threatens to upset the financial 
structure of the country and make undue 





THomasS B. McADAMS 


Executive Manager, State-Planters Bank and Trust Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
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Worcester Bank & Trust Company 


Worcester, Mass. 
Member Federal Reserve System 


te Ss eee . President 
SAMUEL D. SPURR............ Vice-President 
CHARLES A. ag Vice-Pres. and Tr. Officer 
BERTICE F. SAWYER.......... Vice-President 
WARREN §&. SHEPARD Leteeeene Vice-President 


ARTHUR C. GLASS..Vice-President and Actuary 
FREDERIC C. CONDY, 
Deposits, over $34,000,000 







Baars o. DOAMIRIS., .ooscscccccccce Treasurer 

FREDERICK M. HEDDEN.......... Secretary 

HARRY H. SIBLEY...... . Asst. Treasurer 

CHARLES F. HUNT...... ...Asst. Treasurer 

BURT W. GREENWOOD....... Asst. Treasurer 

FREDERICK A. MINOR.............. Auditor 
ree Asst. Trust Officer 


Trust Funds, over $16,000,000 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, over $3,500.°00 
WORCESTER’S LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK 


demands on the Reserve funds, which should 
be conserved for the legitimate growth of 
the country’s business, the Reserve System 
can properly use its influence against these 
undesirable developments.” 


Election of Officers 

Following the address by Governor Young 
the president called upon William G. Edens, 
vice-president of the Central Trust Company 
of Illinois, to present his report as chair- 
man of the nominations committee. The 
committee reported unanimous agreement on 
Craig B. Hazlewood, vice-president of the 
Union Trust Company of Chicago, for prési- 
dent of the association during the ensuing 
year; for first vice-president, John G. Lons- 
dale, president of the National Bank of 
Commerce in St. Louis, and for second vice- 
president, Rome C. Stephenson, vice-president 
of the St. Joseph County Savings Bank of 
South Bend, Ind. The nominations were ap- 
proved and installation of officers was de- 
ferred until the closing session on the fol- 
lowing day. 


Third and Closing Session of 
General Convention 


The closing session of the general con- 
vention was taken up by an illuminating ad- 
dress on the general agricultural situation, 
adoption of resolutions and the installation 
of officers. 

The subject of farm relief which looms so 
large in the current Presidential campaign 
received skillful treatment in an address en- 
titled “Upholding the Hands of Moses,” by 
H. L. Russell, dean of the College of Agri- 
eulture of the University of Wisconsin. Dr. 
Russell’s speech was listened to with close 
attention and was frequently interrupted by 
applause. Justifying the title of his paper 
Dr. Russell made clear that despite the con- 
fident assurances and remedies offered by the 
champions of both political candidates, no 





Moses has yet appeared to lead the American 
farmer out of the land of privation into the 
land of Canaan. The reason, he said, is 
that there are too many factors, beyond mea- 
surable calculation, which admit of no cure- 
all, save that by way of correction of prob- 
lems one by one. 


“Upholding the Hands of Moses’’ 
The basic difficulty with agriculture, said 
Tbr. Russell, is a lack of adjustment between 
what is produced and what is consumed. 
From this point on he enumerated changes 
which have affected the status of agricul- 
ture, such as the wide use of the automo- 





HARRIS CREECH 


President, Cleveland Trust Company 
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INCORPORATED 1864 | 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 


OF BALTIMORE 
} 13 SOUTH STREET 


CAPITAL, $1:200,;000 SURPLUS AND PROFITS OVER $3,500,000 


OFFICERS 
H. WALTERS, CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN, PRESIDENT 


JOHN W. MARSHALL ad - VICE-PRES. JOHN W. BOSLEY ~- * - ASST. TREAS 
ANDREW P, SPAMER - 2D VICE-PREs. WILLIAM R. HUBNER - 2 > ASST SECRETARY 
H. H. M. LEE ° ° - 3D VICE-PRES. REGINALD S. OPIE - - > - ASST. SECRETARY 
JOSEPH B. KIRBY - ba = - 4TH VICE-PRES. GEORGE PAUSCH = ASST, SEC'Y & AUDITOR 
GEORGE B. GAMMIE = - TREASURER ALBERT P. STROBEL = - REAL ESTATE OFFICER 
’ ARTHUR C. GIBSON ° "= SECRETARY ROLAND L. MILLER + * . CASHIER 
CLARENCE R. TUCKER ASST. TREAS. HARRY E. CHALLIS ~ ASST. CASHIER 
DIRECTORS 


H. WALTERS 

WALDO NEWCOMER 
NORMAN JAMES 
SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 


BLANCHARD RANDALL 
ELISHA H. PERKINS 
JOHN W. MARSHALL 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN 


ROBERT GARRETT 
GEORGE C. JENKINS 
HOWARD BRUCE 
MORRIS WHITRIDGE 


’ bile, substitution of gasoline for grazing world has within the past decade received 
fields; modified human needs and not over- relatively a higher reward for its service 
looking the fashionable feminine craze for than was formerly its wont, and Aaron and 
reduced waistlines. Total food supply pro- Hur stayed up the hands of Moses until the 
duced in the last four years, continued Dr. going down of the sun.” 

Russell, has far outrun population expan- 
sion despite lessened acreage and shift of Resolutions Adopted by Convention 
labor to industrial centers which has been In acknowledgment of the keen interest 

j in large part counteracted by employment and importance which attaches to the gen- 
of machinery on the farms. eral credit situation the resolutions adopted 

Dr. Russell pointed to the impracticability by the convention, contained some definite 
of controlling farm production and devoted suggestions on that subject. Charles A. 
extended attention to the prime need of low- MHinsch, president of the Fifth Third Union 
ering farm taxation and adjustment of farm Trust Company of Cincinnati, introduced the 
land valuation as means toward a solution. resolutions, as chairman of the committee. 
In conclusion, he said: Particular attention was given to the prac- 

“The future success of the farmer lies in tice of corporations and individual holders 
improving his labor income rather than the to loan their funds on call and thereby in- 

' unearned increment due to advance in price crease the amount of money available for 








of his farm. More and more the farmer’s 
return will rest on what he has for his labor 
and less on the income he receives from prop- 
erty. When capital is secure it is willing 
to take lower rates of interest. The Govern- 
ment already has gone far to give the farmer 
an opportunity to get his needed financial 
help at a lower rate than most other lines 
of business enjoy. 

“With reasonably cheap money, where in- 
terest charges have to be met; with reason- 
able adjustments in taxes that are sufficient- 
ly elastie in their imposition to meet the 
fundamental principle that the cost of gov- 
ment should be met primarily on the basis 
of ability to pay; with a capital structure 
that reflects earning power rather than in- 
flated and unearned increment in property 
values, the human element in farming is in a 
better position to enjoy the fruits of its 
labor on the basis of a better labor income, 
just as the human equation in the industrial 





stock market operations and brokers’ loans. 
It was urged that corporations, in withdraw- 
ing funds from banks for the purpose of 
making loans on stock exchange securities, 
should limit such transfer and maintain nor- 
mal balances. 

The resolutions further voiced protest 
against the federal tax on capital gains as 
an uneconomic levy in peace times and also 
urged bankers to resist the attempts at the 
next session of Congress to invalidate the 
provision of Section 5219 of the Revised Stat- 
utes which establishes the principle of pro- 
tection for national banks as well as for 
state banks, against discriminatory taxation 
by the states. As regards agriculture, the 
resolutions advocated improved methods of 
production and marketing and lowering of 
the unit costs of production. Bankers were 
also urged to avoid services without proper 
compensation and paying high rates for 
money on deposit. 
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One— 


of New Jersey's foremost 
banking institutions. 
Equipped to serve you 
adequately in all banking 
and fiduciary matters. 





NATIONAL BANK of NEW JERSEY 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


The largest national bank in the 
United States in any city up 
to fifty thousand population 








Installation of Officers 

The installation of new officers of the as- 
sociation is always a pleasing part of pro- 
ceedings and were exceptionally so at the 
close of this convention. Retiring President 
Preston gracefully expressed the sentiment 
of the great body of bankers in introducing 
his successor, Craig B. Hazlewood, vice-presi- 
dent of the Union Trust Company of Chi- 
cago, who has devoted himelf with the zeal 
of a crusader to the cause of “Better Bank- 
ing” and whose organizing genius has con- 
tributed much to the increasing usefulness 
of the association and especially of the State 
Bank Division, of which he was one of the 
founders. In acknowledging the honor be- 
stowed upon him, Mr. Hazlewood said in 
part: 

Hazlewood Projects Vigorous Program 

“Our association has a record of great 
accomplishments in the fields of education. 
economics, agricultural cooperation, public 
relations, bank legislation, bank protection 
and banking practice. We have the benefit 
of the specialized expert ability in each line 
of activity, and in our annual conventions 
we obtain a mass opinion of representatives 
of two-thirds of the banks in this country 
on banking and economic questions. I see 


great possibilities for the extension and am- 
plification of our activities in all these di- 
rections. In particular I see great possibili- 
ties and need for research and leadership in 
matters of banking practice, in bank opera- 
tion, management and administration. 

“I propose that we emphasize this year 
the study of all phases of bank technique, 
and the dissemination of information regard- 
ing standard practice and efficient and prof- 
itable bank operation. The new administra- 
tion means to promote the regional examina- 
tion plan which has dual objection, first, 
more thorough and constructive bank exam- 
ination, and second, the organization of com- 
munity interests for discussion of banking 
matters. 

“T am of the opinion that the time has 
come when the American Bankers <Associa- 
tion, which includes in its membership most 
of the skilled men of our profession, should 
definitely sponsor a model statute or set of 
regulations which would require the exami- 
nation of applicants for managerial positions 
in banks and which would also require cer- 
tain minimum actual bank experience befcre 
one may assume the responsibilities of man- 
agement. I believe that following the «aiop- 
tion by the states of legal machinery to re- 
quire such qualifications that the banking 
profession will rise to new dignity. banking 
practice will become infinitely more skillful 
and standards of safety placed on a much 
higher level.” 

Graceful acknowledgments were also made 
by the newly elected first vice-president, John 
G. Lonsdale, president of the National Bank 
of Commerce in St. Louis, and the second 
vice-president, Rome C. Stephenson of In- 
diana, both of whom have been leaders in 
A. B. A. work. As a fitting close and climax 
to the convention an eloquent tribute was 
paid by Walter W. Head, president Omaha 
National sank, to the retiring president, 
Thomas R. Preston, who was presented with 
a handsome silver tea set aS a symbol cf 
the affection and esteem in which he is 
held by the members of the American Bank- 
ers Association. 

eo ae Se 

John G. Lonsdale, president of the Nation- 
al Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, who was 
elected first vice-president of the American 
3Zankers Association at the recent annual 
convention, has also been appointed chair- 
man of the finance committee of the associa- 
tion. 

Thomas E. Monks, vice-president of the 
Guardian Trust Company of Cleveland, has 
been appointed chairman of the legislative 
committee of the Ohio Bankers’ Association. 
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COMPTROLLER McINTOSH URGES DIVERSIFIED INVEST- 
MENTS AT NATIONAL BANK DIVISION 





Officers for ensuing year: 
President: E. H. Sensenich, president West 
Coast National Bank, Portland, Ore. 


Vice-president: H. J. Haas, vice-president 

First National Bank, Philadelphia. 

UTSTANDING features at the recent 

annual meeting of the National Bank 

Division of the American Bankers 
Association embraced a timely warning as 
to bank investments by Comptroller of the 
Currency J. W. McIntosh; discussion of state 
taxation of national banks; protest against 
the retirement of national bank circulation 
and a masterly survey of credit departments 
of banks as a source of producing business 
instead of functioning solely as a sort of de- 
tective agency. 

Comptroller McIntosh stated that invest- 
ment lists of all banks feel the effect of the 
decline in the bond market, especially the 
banks which have not observed diversifica- 
tion of investment list, most of which are 
to be found among country banks. The in 
vestment policies of banks, he said, acquired 
added importance since the passage of the 
McFadden Act. Regarding trustee purchases 
he said: 

“Banks which have trust powers should not 
become trustees for security issues of doubt- 
ful value. An example of the effect of such 
practice Was most vividly brought to my at- 
tention when I found in one e¢ase_ that 
twelve banks had purehased doubtful or 
worthless securities—the sole reason for 
such purchases being the fact that a large 
hank was named as trustee. The purchases 
in this case resulted in the failure of three 
of the banks. When the name of a large 
bank or trust company as trustee is dangled 
before the prospective customer, it is often 
the deciding factor in the purchase of the se- 
curity offered. When that security is of du- 
bious character it reflects no credit on the 
bank.” 

articular stress was placed on proper di- 
versification in national bank loans and in- 
yestments and the value of a liquid second- 
ary reserve, in the annual address before 
the Division by E. A. Onthank, president of 
the Safety Fund National Bank of Fitchburg. 
Mass. The subject of state taxation of na- 
tional banks, which is almost certain to come 


before the next session of Congress in cvu- 
nection with proposed amendments to Section 
5219 of the federal statutes, was ably dis- 
cussed by Philip Nichols. tax counsel for the 
Massachusetts National Bank Association. A 
paper of exceptional value was presented by 
Alexander Wall, secretary and treasurer of 
Robert Morris Associates, in the course of 
which he traced the steps necessary to con- 
vert the bank credit department from a 
mere inquisitorial agency, into a productive 
department. 

The National Bank Division reiterated its 
stand against retirement of national bank 
circulation, a subject which acquires urgency 
in view of the fact that in 1930 the U. 8S. 2 
per cent consols, supporting nearly nine- 
tenths of all national bank circulation, will 
become callable. Treasury authorities are 
said to favor retirement whereas national 
banks demand that the bonds carrying cir- 
culation privilege should be continued as a 
financial advantage to the government. 





Epcar H. SENSENICH 


President, West Coast National Bank, Portland, Oregon, 
and President of the National Bank Division, A. B. A. 
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STATE BANK DIVISION DISCUSSES SERVICE CHARGES, 
RESERVE DISCREPANCIES AND NEW BANKING TRENDS 





Officers for ensuing year: 

President: S. J. High, president Peoples 
Bank & Trust Company, Tupelo, Miss. 

Vice-president: Dan V. Stephens, president 
Fremont State Bank, Fremont, Neb. 

New Members of Executive Committee: 
Robert O. Lord, president Guardian Bank, 
Detroit, Mich.; T. O. Hammond, vice-presi- 
dent Montana Trust & Savings Bank, Helena, 
Montana. 

PEREMPTORY. call for “Better 

Banking” as the only alternative in 

preserving the independent banking 
system from internal as well as external en- 
croachments, was the keynote of the recent 
annual meeting of the State Bank Division 
of the American Bankers Association. Rep- 
resenting a membership of nearly ten thou- 
sand and composed mostly of country banks, 
this Division has become perhaps the most 
militant factor in the American Bankers As- 
sociation in advocacy of banking reforms 
which shall wipe out the record of numerous 
failures and enforce standards of practice, of 





supervision and administrative responsibility 
to conform to the pressing needs of a new 
era banking efficiency. The retiring presi- 
dent, M. H. Malott, president of the Citizens 
Bank of Abilene, Kan., in his annual address, 
gave due credit to outstanding pioneers in 


this new “better banking” movement, like 
Craig B. Hazlewood, who have stimulated 
the search for improved methods, guiding 


principles and adherence to fundamentals. 
Two of the best addresses at the last an- 
nual convention of the American Bankers 
Association were presented at this Division 
meeting. One was that on “Our Unit Bank- 
ing System,” by R. 8S. Hecht, president of the 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Company of New 
Orleans, and the other was on “New Invest- 
ment Program for a New Economic Era,” by 
Col. Leonard P. Ayres, vice-president of the 
Cleveland Trust Company. Col. Ayres paint- 
ed in vivid colors the present banking situa- 
tion as affected by persistent expansion of 
banking credit into security, stock market 
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Our Service to Correspondents 


TRUST COMPANIES 


E offer complete service to Banks, Trust Com- 
panies, Corporations or Individuals having busi- 
ness in the great Pittsburgh district. 


Commercial, investment or fiduciary clients will find 
at their disposal an unusually competent organization 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of co-operation and 


constructive service. 


Interest Paid on Deposits 


PITTSBURG TRUST COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 





Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $4,775,000 
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and inflationary channels despite the loss of 


half a billion of gold during the past year 


as basis of reserve. 


Adjustment of Bank Reserves 

Particular attention was given at the Divi- 
sion meeting to the need of reconciling re- 
serve requirement as between state and na- 
tional banks. A report presented on this 
subject by M. Plin Beebe of the public serv- 
ice committee showed that in many jurisdic- 
tions the state banks are at a disadvantage 
as compared with national banks, in the mat- 
ter of reserve on various classifications of 
deposits. Only 8 per cent of the states al- 
low their banks to compete with national 
banks on an even footing against 20 per cent 
of the reserve state banks. The report sets 
forth that 23 per cent of the states have no 
reserve requirements for reserve banks on 
certificates of deposits, while 20 per cent 
meet the national requirements, although 32 
per cent of the states demand a reserve of 
from 15 to 25 per cent on this class of de- 
posits. 

“No state should force its banks to com- 
pete with the national system on the sur- 
prising unfair basis that our study discloses,” 
said Mr. Beebe. “We hope that each state 


will remedy 


We do 
not believe the reserve requirements of na- 


its statutes as needed. 


tional banks should be taken as a basis but 
the sole question to be considered in each 
state should be ‘What is a safe and consistent 
reserve on each class of deposits?’ ” 

Greater uniformity of equitable bank legis- 
lation and supervisory safeguards were urged 
in resolutions adopted by the Division and 
also discussed in a report presented by 
Chairman Felix M. McWhirter of the state 
legislative committee. Chairman L. A. An- 
drew of the committee on relationship with 
State Bank Commissioners reported virtual 
completion of a standard form of report to 
be made by the executive officers of banks 
to the board of directors. Chairman T. O. 
Hammond presented the report of the com- 
mittee on relationship with the Federal Re- 
serve System. Installation of the service 
charge on unprofitable accounts, was the sub- 
ject of an address before the Division by 
Paul P. Brown, secretary of the North Caro- 
lina Bankers’ Association. “Placing the 
Farmer on the Payroll” was the subject of 
an address by S. J. High, president of the 
Peoples Bank & Trust Company of Tupelo, 
Miss. 
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SHORT COURSE 
TRUST DEPARTMENT OPERATION 


> 


| HESE COURSES may be described as group study of the many and 


varied things that are vital to successful operation of a Trust Department. 


All Courses are planned and personally conducted by Mr. R. R. Bixby. 
Their amply proved value has established them as a permanent national 
institution. 

Executives and operatives of going departments find them a distinct aid 
in all phases of trust department activity. They enable the executive 
about to establish a new department to obtain a pre-view of what will 
confront his department when it is in actual operation. 

Time required to complete the Course is 5 days, two 3-hour sessions daily 


—a total of 30 hours. 
> 


Upon request we will forward: 


1—Schedule of Topics showing scope and character of 
subjects covered. 


2—Details of Course 


3—Excerpts from letters and comments re the Course. 





methods, sessions, hours, etc. 


4.—Roster of Banks represented at Courses. 


> 


Courses scheduled for remainder of 1928: 
Atlanta, Ga. —November 13-14-15-16-17 
Houston, Texas —November 19-20-21-22-23 
Los Angeles, Cal.—December 3-4-5-6-7 


Announcement of places and dates scheduled for vear 1929 ready in December. 
Write for vour copy now 


R.R. BIASY, inc. 


420 LEXINGTON AVE. 
NEW YORK 
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CLEARING HOUSE SECTION FUNCTIONS AS COM- 
MERCIAL BANKING RESEARCH LABORATORY 





Officers for ensuing year: 

President: W. F. Augustine, vice-president 
National Shawmut Bank, Boston. 

Vice-president: H. Y. Lemon, vice-presi- 
dent Commerce Trust Company, Kansas City, 


Mo. 

HE big drawing card at the annual 

meeting of the Clearing House Section 

of the American Bankers Association 
was the address on “Dynamic Banking,” by 
Louis T. McFadden, chairman of the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency and 
who introduced the McFadden Bill passed 
at the last session of Congress. Particularly 
noteworthy was his address because of the 
candor with which he discussed the influence 
of Federal Reserve open market and discount 
rate policies on the credit situation and the 
money market. He dwelt upon the change 
from commercial to investment banking, the 
factors which contributed to employment of 


banking credit in security market operations 


W. F. AUGUSTINE 


Vice-president, National Shawmut Bank of Boston, who 
was elected President of the Clearing House Section of 
the A. B. A. 





and the significance of large volume of brok- 
ers’ loans. He also advocated less secrecy 
in Federal Reserve Board management and 
operations when not inconsistent with public 
policy. 

O. Howard Wolfe, cashier of the Philadel- 
phia National Bank, presided at the Clear- 
ing House Section meeting as outgoing presi- 
dent. In his annual address Mr. Wolfe 
pointed to the correction of weaknesses which 
are present in both federal and state bank 
examination systems, and which renders ex- 
pedient a wider extension of regional clear- 
ing houses with a system of voluntary exami- 
nation as an added defense against bank 
failures. He called attention to the re- 
searches, the reports and formulas provided 
as a result of intensive work by various com- 
mittees and which has given to the Section 
the apt designation of “research laboratory 
for commercial banking.’”? The chairman also 
paid a heartfelt tribute to the late Alex Dun- 





O. HowarD WOLFE 


Cashier, Philadelphia National Bank, who presided at 

the Clearing House Section meeting as retiring President. 

Mr. Wolfe also was Chairman of the Hotel Committees 
at the A. B. A. Convention 
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bar who contributed much to the achieve- 
ments of tne Clearing House Section. 

An interesting account was given as te 
the progress in establishing county clearing 
houses in 112 of the 149 counties of Georgia, 
by Haynes McFadden, publisher of the 
Southern Banker and secretary of the Geor- 
gia Bankers Association. Mr. McFadden also 
urged the adoption of various service charges 
which have been successfuly put in opera- 
tion by Georgia banks. 

The Clearing House Section discussed and 
gave its unqualified endorsement to a sug- 
gested standard form of report from bank 
presidents to their directors, submitted by 
a committee of the Section headed by E. R. 
Rooney, vice-president of the First National 
Bank of Boston. An address on “Interest 
Rates on Deposit,” by A. J. Veigel, Minnesota 
State Commissioner of Banks, called forth 
exceptional interest. Minnesota is one of 
the few states where effective supervisory 
procedure has been introduced to unite banks 
in avoiding excessive interest on deposits. 
A feature of the session was the address by 
Dan. V. Stephenson of Fremont, Neb., de- 
seribing the successful results following es- 
tablishment of the First Nebraska Regional 
Clearing House Association at Fremont for 
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the purpose of reducing losses and improv- 
ing general banking practices in the district. 

The resolutions adopted by the Section 
called for study of payroll problems; advo- 
cacy of uniform negotiable warehouse con- 
tracts and receipts; continued installation 
of county and regional clearing houses; adop- 
tion of standard sized checks and uniform 
financial statements for corporations, firms, 
individuals and farmers. 
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LEGAL RIGHTS OF MARRIED WOMEN IN 
CANADA 


The Northern Trusts Company which has 
its head office in Winnipeg, has issued an 
interesting booklet on the legal rights of 
married women under the laws of the Prov- 
ince of Manitoba. This is the first of a 
series of booklets developing this subject. 
The first installment summarizes the effect 
of the Dower Act passed by the legislature 
of Manitoba in 1919 and which entitles a 
wife to a life interest in the homestead as 
well as one-third of the net value of the 
husband’s estate. The test matter points 
out certain precautions to be exercised by 
the wife or widow in connection with legal 
pruperty rights. 
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SAVINGS BANK DIVISION DISCUSSES TAXATION AND 
BEST METHODS FOR COMPUTING INTEREST 





ON DEPOSITS 





Officers tor ensuing year: 

President: Taylor R. Durham, vice-president 
Chattanooga Savings Bank & Trust Company, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Vice-president: Austin McLanahan, presi- 
dent Savings Bank of Baltimore. 

HE latest nationwide survey shows 

that approximately 28 billions of the 

grand aggregate of 51 billions of in- 
dividual deposits in the banks and _ trust 
companies of the United States, consists of 
savings accounts and that S85 per cent of 
the banks of the country operate savings de- 
partments. During the past year there was 
an increase of two billions in savings by 
Americans and two million new deposit ac- 
counts were opened. Further salient facts 
brought out at the recent annual meeting of 
the Savings Bank Division of the American 
Bankers Association revealed that the school 
children of America have $45,000,000 depos- 
ited to their credit in school savings banks 


TAYLOR R. DURHAM 


Vice-President, Chattanooga Savings Bank and Trust Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and President Savings Bank Division, 








with an enrollment of nearly four million 
accounts. 

The annual meeting yielded three impor- 
tant addresses and from the standpoint of 
direct interest to savings bankers was the 
paper presented by Paul A. Pfleuger, vice- 
president of the United Security Bank & 
Trust Company of San Francisco, giving the 
results of a nationwide questionnaire to as- 
certain the most commonly used and ap- 
proved methods of computing interest on sav- 
ings accounts. The replies from over 75 
per cent of 888 banks responding showed that 
the plan of compounding interest semi-annu- 
ally is easily the most popular and general. 
The inquiry also indicated, according to Mr. 
Pfleuger, that the use of short periods of 
compounding, such as monthly or quarterly 
period, has the undoubted effect of encourag- 
ing withdrawals. Replies also revealed that 
4 per cent is by far the most popular rate 
of interest on savings deposits. 

Retiring President of the Division, George 
L. Woodward in his annual report, stressed 
as the major subjects of present interest to 
savings bankers the matters of economy in 
management; amortization of real estate 
loans; the bond account; tornado and flood 
insurance; cultivation of good will among 
customers and encouragement of personal 
income management. 

The taxation of banks compared with the 
taxation of competing moneyed capital was 
the subject of an instructive and forceful 
address by Charles H. Mylander, secretary 
of the Ohio Bankers Association. The 
speaker demonstrated that bank shares are 
taxed in most states of the Union at the 
highest possible rate and at the source, while 
quasi-banks, either through being placed in 
a different class or through preferential 
methods of assessment, are taxed at much 
lower rates, if indeed taxed at all. Mr. My- 
lander further pointed out that such dis- 
criminatory taxation is a distinct menace 
to the independent banking system of the 
country. 

San Diego, Birmingham, Grand Rapids 
and New York were selected as meeting 
places for the Division’s regional conferences 
during 1929. 
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SUMMARY OF THIRTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


EXCELLENT PAPERS ON TRUST DEVELOPMENT AND SOLICITATION 





T is significant of the major interest shown 
in development of new trust business that 
the sessions given over to discussions on 

this subject during the recent thirteenth an- 
nual convention of the Financial Advertisers 
Association at Utica, N. Y., attracted the 
largest attendance as well as most virile de- 
bate. The general sessions, as well as those 
devoted to commercial banking, investment 
and savings departments also had large fol- 
lowings due to selection of authoritative 
speakers and the practical way in which 
respective problems were handled. Clinton 
F. Berry of the Union Trust Company of 
Detroit presided at the general sessions as 
retiring president of the association. His 
successor during the coming year is C. H. 
Wetterau of the American National Bank 
of Nashville, Tenn.; with A. E. Bryson of 
Halsey, Stuart & Company, Chicago, as first 
vice-president ; Fred Kerman of the Bank of 
Italy, San Francisco, second vice-president ; 
Charles H. MeMahon of the First National 
Bank of Detroit, third vice-president; E. A. 
Hintz of Peoples Trust & Savings Bank, Chi- 
‘ago, re-elected treasurer, and Preston E. 
Reed re-elected secretary. The place for the 
annual convention next year will be Atlanta. 

Dr. Jeremiah W. Jenks, head of Alexander 

Hamilton Institute of New York, was the 
principal speaker at the first general session. 
His topic was “The Gold Standard as Rem- 
edy for a Disordered Currency,” and the 
substance of his address was that banking 
business of the present day is not the simple 
matter of individual credit that it used to be; 
but as government banks deal with the great 
questions of international credit and ex- 
change, the banking business becomes more 
complicated, especially if.a bank undertakes 
to assist in the stabilization of prices. 


During the lunch hour David Lawrence, 
editor and founder of the United States 
Daily, spoke on the progress made by Ameri- 
"an newspapers in developing reader interest 
for their financial pages and the need for 
educational financial advertising. Other 
speakers at general sessions and at luncheons 
included Paul Willard Garrett, financial edi- 


tor of the New York Evening Post on “Prom- 
lems of a Financial Editor;’ George H. 
Charles, on ‘Contacts,’ who was the chief 
speaker at the banquet; and Harry C. Ram- 
sower, director of agricultural extension de- 
partment, Ohio University. Another feature 
card was the address by Carlton K. Matson, 
chief editorial writer of the Cleveland Press 
and former publicity manager of the Cleve- 
land Trust Company, whose topic was “The 
Great Conversion.” He said in part: 

“Any sales control of the modern’ bank, 
even the largest, is almost unknown. The 
new busines department is still a wart on 
the organization, instead of a vital internal 
organ. And not until the sales organization 
becomes a vital organ at the center of the 
bank’s operation will the bank really come 
into its own. 

“Somebody whose function in the bank 





C. H. WETTERAU 


Vice-president, American National Bank, Nashville, 
Tennessee, who has been elected President of the Financial 
Advertisers Association 
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would be that of a sales manager ought al- 
ways to be just about the biggest man in the 
institution. He ought to be responsible in 
the same way that some man or men is re- 
sponsible in the department store. And the 
banks which come the nearest to recognizing 
this fact today are going ahead the fastest. 
And the banks which recognize this fact 
completely will go ahead with leaps and 
bounds. Out of scientific sales organization 
should come something which very few 
banks indeed have, i.e., sound and intelligent 
ordered lines of promotion.” 


Trust Department and Development 
Sessions 


The trust development department of the 
Financial Advertisers Association, organized 
last year and which has already given an ex- 
cellent account of itself, staged a program 
of exceptional merit. Instructive addresses 
on various phases of life insurance trusts 
and solicitation were presented at the first 
department session. Among the speakers 
were Dr. Solomon S. Huebner, professor of 
insurance and commerce at the University of 
Pennsylvania, on “Insurance and Trusts;” 
Nathaniel Seefurth of the National Service 
Publications on “Recent Developments in 
Business Insurance Trusts;” Albert H. Yost 
of the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany on “Life Insurance Options vs. Life In- 
surance Trusts” and Edward V. McMahon, 
insurance trust officer of the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York on ‘Real Cooperation 
with Life Insurance Agents,” which appeared 
in the September issue of Trust CoMPANIES. 

Another contribution to this subject was 
by Gwilyn A. Price, trust officer of the Peo- 
ples Savings & Trust Company of Pittsburgh, 
who said in part: 

“No campaign could be complete unless 
the whole trust company from the chairman 
of the board and the president down is sold 
on the value of such trusts to the institution 
and to the public. If the directors and ex- 
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ecutive officers of the institution do not fully 
realize the possibilities of life insurance 
trusts, then the trust officer and the trust 
advertising man must start at home. Meet 
with and talk to every officer and younger 
executive who comes in contact with the 
public, and if his situation requires an in- 
surance trust get an agreement signed. Then, 
to make sure that he keeps it in mind, have 
him display in a prominent place on his desk 
a neat card announcing the fact that he has 
made his will with your institution named as 
executor, and signed an insurance trust 
agreement with your bank or trust company 
as trustee.” 


Developing the Business Insurance Trust 

The forms of agreement, the advantages 
and application of business insurance trusts 
provided the basis of an excellent paper by 
Nathaniel Seefurth, who is president of the 
National Service Publications, Ine., of Chi- 
cago, and publishers of “The Life Insurance 
Estate and Trust Service.” He said in part: 

“T have experienced many times the tre- 
mendous power in the idea of liquidating cor- 
poration and partnership interests through 
the business insurance trust. Invariably 
those who adopt the plan make wills and 
appoint the same trustee to administer them 
with the result that a substantial amount 
of trust business is developed. Furthermore 
I have participated in cases where business 
associates have made common investments 
in real estate and we have shown them the 
desirability of holding the property in trust. 
I have even had cases that developed into 
new business for the commercial banking 
side of the house. 

“From my own experience a knowledge of 
life insurance and its place in the program 
is vital to success in this phase of your work. 
The words business insurance trust indicate 
that business insurance and the trust idea 
are combined. Business insurance is life in- 
surance applied to the needs of business or- 
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ganizations and is more important, if any- 
thing, than the trust.” 


General Trust Solicitation 

An instructive svmposium of addresses was 
presented at the second session of the Trust 
Development Division on different phases of 
trust business solicitation. H. F. Pelham, 
vice-president of the Citizens and Southern 
Bank of Atlanta, Ga., discussed and cow- 
pared sources of trust business in larger and 
smaller cities. The substance of his ad- 
dress appears elsewhere in this issue of 
Trust CompaAntes. Leroy A. Mershon, vice- 
president of the United States Mortgage & 
Trust Company of New York, spoke on “Or- 
ganizing and Selling the New Business De- 
partment to Your Organization.” John A. 
Reynolds. vice-president of the Union Trust 
Company of Detroit, discussed “How Much 
Law, Tax and Investment Knowledge Should 
a New Business Solicitor Have?’ A valuable 
report was also presented at this session by 
Paul Lafferty of the Union Trust Company 
of Cleveland, in behalf of the trust develop- 
ment committee. 


Contests for New Banking and Trust 
Business 

One of the most instructive reports pre 
sented at the Financial Advertisers Associa- 
tion was that of the special committee in- 
structed to study new business contests. The 
report was submitted by G. V. Kenton, adver- 
tising manager of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in St. Louis. A questionnaire revealed 
that the mortality rate among accounts ob- 
tained in contests depends very much upon 
the methods employed in conducting drives. 
The general opinion is that such campaigns 
should continue for not more than from 60 
to 90 days at most. A number of banks and 
trust companies reported that they have sub- 
stituted a continuous year in and year out 
effort in place of periodical drives, and op- 
erated under permanent compensation or 
payment plan. 





The report sketches salient features of a 
well rounded employees’ contest which should 
be started deliberately and with caution; des- 
ignate the goal to be reached; length of con- 
test; organization of campaign committee; 
division of employees, officers, directors and 
stockholders; table of awards and general 
instructions. Specimen table of awards for 


savings accounts, commercial accounts, safe 
deposit box rentals, wills and living trusts 


are set forth in the report based on 
averages. 

One of the original features of the conven- 
tion was a dramatic presentation showing 


general 


how to secure commercial accounts for a 
bank and covering the various channels of 
solicitation. The cast of characters was 


made up of well-known members of the as- 





F. A. HINTZ 


Cashier, Peoples Trust and Savings Bank, who was elected 
Treasurer of the F. A. A. 
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sociation. To Sam P. Judd of the Mercantile 
Trust Company of St. Louis was entrusted 
the roéle of Mr. Johnson, a member of the 
Fr. A. A., who was asked to explain why. 
when and how a bank should use newspaper 
advertising. In part Mr. Judd said: 

“Tackling first the question of why, I be- 
lieve it is the banker’s duty to advertise his 
service to the people in his community. It 
is his duty because he has something to offer 
that they should have, whether they think 
so or not. That is safety for their money 
What better medium can he find to reach al! 
of those people than the medium they buy 
and read—their daily paper? 

“There are unscrupulous interests in every 
community, preying on the hard earned sav- 
ings of the people. These interests are not 
silent about the things they have for sale— 
in fact, they advertise their fiy-by-night 
schemes in every manner possible within 
and without the law. Better business bu- 
reaus and blue sky commissioners are doing 
all in their power to combat this propaganda. 
but they need help. The banker is the logical 
helper, because he not only can advise 
against risking the loss of capital, but he 
can offer in addition a place where it will 
be safe. His competitors, the promoters, 


would give their eye-teeth to be able to use 
the newspapers. The newspapers, watching 
to keep their columns clean, will not take 
their advertising. Therefore, the banker 
should consider it his privilege to use news- 
paper advertising.” 


Trust Advertising Departmental 

There was a rich yield of suggestions and 
experience at the session of the convention 
devoted to the Trust Advertising Department- 
al, Leopold Chambless of the Fidelity Union 
Trust Company of Newark, N. J., unfolded 
a plan of coordinating advertising and sell- 
ing in developing trust business. J. A. Price 
of the Peoples Savings & Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh submitted a complete campaign 
for developing life insurance trusts, predi- 
eated on actual experience. Homer Gebhardt, 
trust officer of the First National Bank of 
Huntington, W. Va., developed a plan for 
enlisting cooperation of officers and employ- 
ees. Clyde Doolittle, trust officer of the Des 
Moines National Bank of Iowa, outlined a 
trust department mailing list, and Miss Bes- 
sie Seely of the Union Trust Company of De- 
troit dwelt on the subject: “Do You Read 
and Believe Your Trust Advertising?” 

The advertising exhibit at the convention 
was again one of the chief points of attrac- 
tion, containing the well arranged exhibits 
of over eighty banks, trust companies and 
investment houses. The 1928 trophy of the 
Financial Advertisers’ Association for the 
best all-around plan for obtaining new busi- 
ness was awarded to the Capitol National 
Bank of Jackson, Miss. Honorable mention 
was accorded also to the Reliance State Bank 
of Chicago, the National City of Jackson, 
Miss.; the National City Bank of New York 
and the Dime Savings Bank of Detroit. 

Bo a 


HOW TRUST COMPANIES USE DIRECT 
MAIL 

A. Douglas Oliver of the Provident Trust 
Company of Philadelphia presided at the 
financial departmental session conducted at 
the recent annual convention of the Inter- 
national Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion held in Philadelphia. H. Ennis Jones, 
vice-president of the Franklin Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia spoke on “Direct Mail 
from the Bankers’ Viewpoint.” C. Delano 
Ames, advertising manager of the Maryland 
Trust Company of Baltimore, spoke on “How 
a Financial House Can Use Direct Mail to 
Best Advantage,” and Clinton Berry, vice- 
president of the Union Trust Company of 
Detroit, discussed “How a Trust Company 
Uses Direct Mail to Obtain Business.” 
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CHEMICAL NATIONAL WELCOMES THOUSANDS IN ITS 
ATTRACTIVE NEW BANKING HOME 


The historical traditions which attach to 
Chemical National Bank of New York were 
given a new and modern setting on October 


Ist when “Old Bullion” moved into an at- 
tractive and spacious new home at 165 
Broadway, corner of Cortlandt street. On 


the same day the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation opened its annual convention at Phila- 
delphia, but to judge from the throngs of 
visiting bankers and the mingling of leading 
figures in the banking world it seemed as if 
the Chemical were successfully conducting 
a rival convention of bankers. As a matter 
of fact a large number of bankers attending 
the Philadelphia convention came up espe- 
cially for the day to attend the Chemical 
opening, including among other notables the 
Comptroller of the Currency H. P. McIntosh. 

The opening of the new Chemical home 
represents the second move made by that 
bank since it was founded 104 years ago and 
started business opposite St. Paul’s as the 
first bank to locate on Broadway at that 
time. About fifty years later the bank moved 
to 270 Broadway, opposite City Hall Square, 
where it has continued its main office until 


this latest removal to its own handsome 
building which is part of the well-known 


Benenson building. The general banking in- 
terior is especially noteworthy for its spa- 
ciousness, its symmetry and an impressive 
yet inviting perspective of Botticino marble 
pillars, harmonizing with natural colored 
teakwood equipment and softly-blended deco- 
rative effects. At the eastern end there is 
the broad platform for officers and below 
are the departments requiring ready accessi- 
bility. Although the routine work is distrib- 
uted through various floors the customers 
find immediate accommodation for their re- 
quirements on the main floor, with its 17,000 
square feet of space, including banking, trust. 
foreign securities, compound interest and 
below the safe deposit vaults. 

This latest move of the Chemical National 
represents a further development of expan- 
sion policies put in operation since Percy H. 
Johnston became president in 1920. Such 
expansion has been consistent with the con- 
servatism for which the Chemical has al- 
ways stood during its long career, respond- 
ing to changes dictated by modern and pro- 
gressive service. Particularly noteworthy 
has been the development of the Chemical in 
meeting the demand for branch banking fa- 
cilities, enabling the bank to serve its cus- 
tomers in former location where its influ- 


ence was preeminent as well as in uptown 
localities. Within the past three years seven 
branch offices have been opened, including 
a Brooklyn office and an office at 320 Broad- 
way which continues to provide direct con- 
tact with the important wholesale and tex- 
tile trade in that district. Other offices are 
at 28th street and Fifth avenue; 46th street 
and Madison avenue; 54th street and Fifth 
avenue; 44th street and Broadway and in 
the General Motors Building at 51st street 
and Broadway. 

The Chemical National increased its capi- 
tal last June from $5,000,000 to $6,000,000, 


the proceeds from sale of new stock also 
providing capital for the newly organized 


Chemical National Company. The bank has 
surplus and undivided profits of more than 
$20,000,000 and resources of $225,000,000. 
The Chemical National Company has capital 
and surplus of $4,000,000. Particularly note- 
worthy have been the growth of the trust 
and foreign departments. The dividend rec- 
ord of the bank is also remarkable. By 1849 
the annual rate had risen to 12 per cent and 
with periodical increases thereafter and an 
unbroken record of payments. 


CAPITAL INCREASE AT NATIONAL — 
NEWARK & ESSEX BANKING CO. 


Charles L. Farrell, president of the Na- 
tional Newark & Essex Banking Company 
of Newark, N. J., has received from the 
Comptroller of the United States, a certfii- 
cate of approval of the increase in the capi- 
tal stock of the bank in the sum of $500,000, 
which amount has been paid into the bank. 
This brings the capital of the National 
Newark & Essex Banking Company up to 
$3,000,000, the surplus to $2,000,000, and the 
undivided profits as of this date, to $569,028. 

On July 24th, the stockholders approved 
the increase, and the rights were to be exer- 
side, closing Monday, October ist. The in- 
crease will establish a larger and more de- 
sirable ratio of capital assets to deposits and 
will permit investment in housing and equip- 





ment of branches necessary under present 
conditions. 
The Guaranty Trust Company of New 


York announces free instruction in stenog- 
‘aphy for all of its employees. 

Directors of the Marine Trust Company 
of Buffalo have authorized the establishment 
of a profit sharing and savings fund plan for 
the benefit of employees. 
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REPRODUCTION FROM PAINTING OF UZAL H. McCARTER, PRESIDENT OF 
THE FIDELITY UNION TRUST COMPANY OF NEWARK 


Mr. McCarter has rendered invaluable service as a loyal champion in fostering sound 
administrative and legislative policies in the development of trust companies. As a former 
president of the Trust Company Division of the American Bankers Association, he has been 
for many years one of the most active leaders in the affairs of that Division. He was born 
at Newton, New Jersey, July 5, 1861, received his A. B. degree at Princeton in 1882 and 
began his banking career with Kidder, Peabody & Co. In 1889 he became executive man- 
ager for the Fidelity Trust Company and has been president of that organization for the 
past seventeen years, and which has since become the Fidelity Union Trust Company with 
the absorption of five subsidiary banks and trust companies last year and now operated 
as branches. A recent statement of the Fidelity Union shows deposits, $123,000,000, cap- 
ital, $6,000,000, surplus and undivided profits, $8,193,000. 
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ACTIVITIES OF EMPIRE BOND & MORT- 
GAGE CORPORATION 

The Empire Bond and Mortgage Corporation 
of New York, which issues secured and guar- 
anteed bonds which have found favor as le- 
gal for trust funds and for sound investment, 
is registering noteworthy growth. The ex- 
pansion of its business prompted the man- 
agement recently to move into larger quar- 
ters in the new Bank of the United States 
building at 535 Fifth avenue. Operations 
thus far this year are well ahead of the pre- 
vious year. During the first six months of 
this year the gross business amounted to five 
and a half million dollars with a prospective 
total of eleven millions for the year. Net 
for the first half was $182,000, equal to $364,- 
000 for the full year as compared with $324,- 
000 last year. The financial statement shows 
a very liquid and strong position in the 
matter of assets and it is noteworthy that 
the financial operations of the company have 
been so conducted that it has not been 
necessary at any time during the last three 
and a half years to make any request upon 
generous lines of bank credit which the or- 
ganization may command. B. F. Yoakum, 
well known as one of the leading railroad 
builders of the country, is chairman of the 
board, and W. Albert Pease, Jr., is president. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF TRUST OFFICERS 
ASSOCIATION OF MINNESOTA 

At the recent annual meeting of the Trust 
Officers’ Association of Minnesota the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensuing 
year. Henry V. Bruchholz, secretary of the 
First Minneapolis Trust Company, was elect- 
ed president and also appointed chairman 
of the executive committee; R. W. Putnam, 
cashier of the Security Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Red Wing, Minn., was elected vice- 
president; K. F. Dreher, assistant secretary 
and assistant treasurer of the Northwestern 
Trust Company of St. Paul, was elected 
secretary and treasurer. G. M. Brack, treas- 
urer of the Merchants Trust Company of 
St. Paul, was appointed secretary of the ex- 
ecutive committee. 





The American Trust Company’s applica- 
tion for permission to establish a branch 
office at 93 Main street, Flushing, has been 
granted by the State Banking Department. 

Directors of the Bancitaly Corporation and 
of the Bank of Italy recently announced 
the free distribution of $36,000,000 in the 
form of one share of Bank of America stock 
for every forty shares of Bancitaly and Bank 
of Italy stock held by the stockholders of 
those institutions. 
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Legal Decisions and Discussion 


RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
Edited by E J. REILLY, Jr., Trust Officer Fulton Trust Company, New York 








[ LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 


AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. 


CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A 


LEGAL NATURE, ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST COM- 


PANIES. 
OFFERED FREE OF CHARGE. ] 


VALIDITY OF CHANGES IN WILLS 
(Erasures, interlineations and ad- 
ditions to a will made in unquestioned 
handwriting of testator are ineffective if 
not made with all formalities necessary 
to execute a will.) 


Under a paragraph of his will, and sub- 
ject to the execution of a power of sale given 
to the executor the testator gave a certain 
piece of real estate to the person named. The 
title to the property was not in the testa- 
tor’s name but in that of a corporation of 
which he owned all the stock and was the 
president. Before his death, he sold the 
property thereby adeeming the devise con- 
tained in the will, the court stating that had 
if not been sold, effect would have been 
given to the intended devise even though the 
title to the property was in the corporation’s 
name. After the sale, the testator made cer- 
tain interlineations in his will in pencil, the 
purport of which was to give the proceeds of 
the sale of the property to the person to whom 
it had originally been devised. There was 
no question of the genuineness of the hand- 
writing and an apparent intention to change 
the provision of the will. 

There was no evidence, however, that the 
intended alteration or revocation was ac- 
companied by such physical acts as the stat- 
ute declares to be necessary to accomplish 
the purpose. The court held that erasures, 
interlineations, mutilations, and additions 
made to a will after the execution do not 
change the will unless made with all the 
formalities necessary to a will but the will 
has to be probated as though they had not 
been made. While a hardship may work 
against the intended beneficiary distribution 
must take place as provided for in the will, 
excluding the interlineations and _ pencil 
marks and with the ademption referred to.— 
In re Foley’s Executor, Surrogates Court, 
Brong County, 230 N. Y. Supp. 305. 


SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIES WHICH ARE 


TAXATION ON FIDUCIARY INCOME 

(A wife may assign to her husband 
an interest in trust income not yet col- 
lected so as to relieve herself of liability 
for tax on such income. 

This was a suit to recover additional in- 
come taxes paid by plaintiff for the years 
1923 and 1924 and 1925. Under plaintiff’s 
father’s will she was entitled for her life- 
time to the income from a trust. On April 7, 
1922, plaintiff irrevocably assigned out of 
her income from such trust fund to her 
husband an annual income of $9,000, and to 
each of her children an annual income of 
$2,500. The trustees made the payments di- 
rectly in accordance with Mrs. Young’s as- 
signment, and she did not include the sums 
paid in accordance with her assignments in 
her income tax returns, for the years 1923, 
1924 and 1925. The husband and children 
returned, for taxation purposes, the income 
received by them. The Government’s con- 
tention was that the assignments, so far as 
the husband was concerned, was void, and so 
far as the other beneficiaries were concerned, 
incomplete, being an assignment of income 
io be received. 

Held, that plaintiff could recover. The 
court stated that under New Jersey law al- 
though a wife may not contract with her 
husband there is no prohibition upon her 
making a gift to him out of her separate 
estate. Having a vested estate in a trust 
fund she can similarly dispose of all or any 
part thereof by proper assignment and that 
she did, and the assigned income is income 
to the assignees and not to the assignor.— 
Young vs. Knichtel, U. S. District Court, Dis. 
trict of New Jersey. 

WAR RISK INSURANCE 
(Unpaid installments of War Risk In- 
surunce are to be paid to distributees at 
the time of deceased soldier’s death.) 


The question in this case was whether the 
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BAYONNE, N. J. 
COLLECTIONS—Daily Presentation by Our Messengers on Staten Island 
(Borough of Richmond, New York City) 
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Reciprocal Balances Based on Volume of Business 


HOBOKEN and BAYONNE 


Organized 1886 


ONLY TRUST COMPANY IN NEW JERSEY THAT CLEARS THROUGH 
THE NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE 











distributees of a deceased soldier were to be 
ascertained at the time of his death or at 
the time of the death of the beneficiaries 
named in the soldier’s certificate of War 
Risk Insurance. The War Insurance Act 
provided that: 

“If the designated beneficiary does not 
survive the insured or survives the insured 
and dies prior to receiving all of the 240 
installments or all such as are payable and 
applicable, there shall be paid to the estate 
of the insured the present value of the 
monthly installments thereafter payable, said 
value to be computed as of date of last pay- 
ment under any existing award.” 

Here the soldier had named his brother 
and sister as beneficiaries under the policy 
and was killed in action leaving him surviv- 
ing the brothers and sister and aunts and 
uncles. Shortly after the insured’s death his 
brother was killed leaving the sister as next 
of kin. Payments were made to the sister 
under the terms of the policy until she died 
leaving her surviving daughter. 

Held, that the distributees must be ascer- 
tained at the time of the deceased soldiers’ 
death. The Court said that upon the death 
of the insured his personal property descend- 
ed immediately to the brother and sister as 
his next of kin and upon the death of the 
brother the sister took the whole interest as 
distributee, and not as beneficiary, and upon 
her death the interest descended to her 
daughter as heir at law, to the exclusion of 
the aunts and uncles—Branch Banking & 
Trust Company vs. Brinkley, North Carolina 
Supreme Court. 


CHARITABLE TRUSTS 
(Heirs at law of donor of a charitable 
trust may not sue to revoke the trust 
for non-fulfillment of trust provisions.) 
One, J. Ogden Cuthbert, in 1885 conveyed 





a certain lot which he owned to the rector, 
wardens and vestrymen of Grace Church, 
Haddonfield, N. J., in trust to hold such 
property to the use of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the diocese of New Jersey. 
He gave power to convey the property to 
any parish of the diocese. Due to the lack 
of finances and the establishment of other 
conveniently located churches of the same 
denomination, it was deemed impracticable 
to devote the lot to the specific use desig- 
nated by the donor. Upon application to 
the Court of Chancery reciting the facts, 
the court ordered the sale of the property 
under the statute authorizing sale of trust 
properties where their usefulness for the 
purposes of the trust has long since passed. 

This action was brought by heirs-at-law of 
the donor of the trust on the ground that a 
resulting trust in their favor arose by reason 
of the failure to carry out the directions 
of the original gift. The court held that 
since the trust had once taken effect with 
no limitation of time for its accomplishment 
and no provision for reversion, no reversion 
could be said to have arisen in favor of the 
donor’s heirs. Remedies for breaches of 
charitable trust are open only to the Attor- 
ney General, in behalf of the public, and to 
the trustee or cestui, in aid of the trust. 
They do not contemplate forfeiture of title 
for breach of trust, or for impracticability 
of performance by reason of changed con- 
ditions—Cuthbert vs. McNeil. Court of 
Chancery of New Jersey. 


Announcement is made by The Century 
Indemnity Company, of the Aitna Fire 
Group, of the appointment of Fred J. Crisp, 
as assistant manager at its Pacific depart- 
ment, in charge of the Fidelity and Surety 
Division for the territory of the Pacific de- 
partment, at present including California, 
Oregon and Washington. 
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MASSIVE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS IN NEW HOME OF 
THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK 


Achievements in modern vault construc- 
tion and protection have attained a new 
stage of protection in the installation of the 
massive new safe deposit vault in the new 
home of the Chase National Bank of New 
York and operated by the Chase Safe De- 
posit Company. The vault is located on 
floor B and surmounts the main vault of the 
bank, which is two additional stories in 
depth, the entire system of vaults being the 
largest in the country outside the Federal 
Reserve Banks. The safe deposit section 
has a capacity of 5,000 boxes. 


Guarding the vault, which was installed 
by the York Safe & Lock Company, is a 
massive steel door four feet thick, weighing 
with its frame, 38% tons, and yet so deli- 
eately balanced that it can be moved by the 
touch of a finger. Additional protection is 
provided by the elaborate safety devices 
which are used in the entire vault system. 
Adjoining the vault are a series of confer- 
ence rooms and coupon booths. Throughout 
the entire safe deposit section, the striking 
architectural features of the bank building 
are carried out, with the decorative scheme 
enhanced by marble and walnut paneling. 
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NEW BANKING QUARTERS FOR CITIZENS 
NATIONAL OF LOS ANGELES 

Marking the latest forward step among 
Los Angeles financial institutions, the Citi- 
zens National Trust and Savings Bank re- 
cently celebrated with a reception the com- 
pletion of new banking quarters for its head 
office in the Citizens National Bank Building, 
at Fifth and Spring streets. The structural 
rearrangements and furnishings, with new 
vaults and elevators, represent an expendi- 
ture of approximately $400,000 and provide 
the bank with needed space for the enlarge- 
ment of its facilities, and to accommodate 
rapidly growing business. 

Every phase of banking and financial ac- 
tivity is provided for the new offices. From 
the safe deposit vaults in the basement, di- 
rect elevators give access to the main floor 
with their commercial and savings depart- 
ments, and the executive officers of the bank, 
the mezzanine with the foreign and credit 
departments, the trust and escrow depart- 
ments on the second floor and finally the 
offices of the Citizens National Company and 


Citizens National Mortgage Company on 
third floor. 
The alterations included the erection of 


the mezzanine, the complete remodeling of 
second and third floors, and redecoration and 
refurnishing throughout the bank. The main 
banking room is finished to give Greek Doric 
effects with gold and blue predominating, 
and the metal work in polished bronze. On 


COMPANIES 


ATTRACTIVE NEW BANKING QUARTERS RECENTLY OPENED FOR THE HEAD OFFICE Of THE CITIZENS 
NATIONAL TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK OF LOS ANGELES 








JOPLIN, MO. 







Fully equipped for every 


recognized Trust Service 


Real Estate Loans 


Insurance 


the 
cupies one of the finest and most commodi- 
ous quarters to be found in the West. 


second floor the trust department oc- 
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BENJAMIN STRONG 

The death of Benjamin Strong, governor 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
conveys a profound sense of loss, not only 
to American banking but also to all those 
who are familiar with his brilliant achieve- 
ments in guiding delicate adjustments in in- 
ternational finance and economic affairs both 
during the war and the critical postwar 
period. With the indomitable will and cour- 
age of a Spartan he fought a losing battle 
during the past twelve years against a tuber- 
cular affliction, his mind ever keen, his sense 
of duty ever unwavering and with a rare 
grasp of the fundamentals of domestic and 
international finance and banking which is 
written indelibly in the history of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York. 

Governor Strong passed away on the morn- 
ing of October 17th at the New York Hos- 
pital and at the premature age of fifty-six. 
His death called forth tributes from all 
over the land and especially from the capi- 
tals of Europe. 

Next to his invaluable association and di- 
rection of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, Mr. Strong devoted the largest part 
of his banking career in trust company work. 
His great grandfather was one of the found- 
ers of the Seamen’s Bank for Savings. Af- 
ter attending public schools at Montclair, 
N. J., Benjamin Strong spent several years 
with private banking firms and in 1901 be- 
came secretary of the Atlantic Trust Com- 
pany which was merged in 1908 with the 
Metropolitan Trust Company. Soon after 
this merger Mr. Strong came to the Bankers 
Trust Company of New York where he 
started as secretary. In 1910 he became 
vice-president and in January, 1914, he suc- 
ceeded E. C. Converse as president. The 
same year, in October, he relinquished his 
office to become governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York. 

During the war Governor Strong guided 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York with 
remarkable executive ability. He was the 
chief figure in organizing and directing the 
Liberty Loan and Victory Loan drives. It 
was during the postwar period of interna- 
tional currency and economic adjustments 
that Governor Strong acquired a leadership 
in bringing the resources of the Federal Re- 
serve to the aid of European governments 
in the tasks of currency rehabilitation. His 
numerous conferences with the fiscal heads 
of England, France, Italy, Germany and 
other powers, have served to foster possibly 
closer amity with European nations than 
contributed by either political or diplomatic 
negotiations. 





























Convincing Evidence 


in favor of 


This Preferred Security 
Now Yielding About 6% 


The 6% income you get 
from an investment in 
Cities Service Preferred 
stock is protected by: 


1. The 18 years’ successful record 
of an $800,000,000 organization. 


2. Net earnings four times as much 
as dividend requirements. 
3. Each share is protected by more 


than $270 in assets. 

4. Steady, diversified business in 
necessities—electricity, gas and 
petroleum products. 
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. Ready market—your security 
can be quickly turned into cash. 


Send for a copy of booklet, 
“Outstanding Advantages of 
Cities Service Preferred 
Stock,’ which describes this 
preferred security and the 
$800,000,000 organization 
behind it. 


The coupon is for your convenience 
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GO WALL ST. NEW YORK 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Securities Department 
HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
609 Wall Street, New York City 

Please send me, without obligation, a copy of 
“Outstanding Advantages of Cities Service 
Preferred Stock.” 
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UNIFICATION OF DETROIT BANKING L 
AND TRUST COMPANY INTERESTS 
A plan for the unification of the Griswold- 


First State Bank with the Union Trust Com- ; 
pany of Detroit and the National Bank of wa 
Commerce was recently approved by the ee 


boards of directors of the Griswold-First 
State and the Union Commerce Investment 


Company. The latter company is the vehicle 

under which the Union Trust Company and j 
A Distinctive Service the National Bank of Commerce operate un- 

der unified management. The _ unification ' 


will be brought about through an exchange 
of stock on the basis of five shares of Union 
Commerce Investment stock for 12 shares of 
Griswold-First State stock. 

This arrangements will bring into close 
affiliation the Union Trust Company, Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce and Griswold-First 
State Bank with combined capital accounts 
of approximately $19,000,000 and total re- 
sources of more than $150,000,000. The three 
institutions will occupy the new Union Trust 
Building which is now nearing completion. 
Other members of the affiliated banking 
group are the Union Title & Guaranty Com- 
pany which handles the bulk of title insur- 
ance written in Michigan; Union Joint Stock : 
Land Bank, Union Savings Bank of Bright- 
moor, Union State Bank of Fordson, Bank 
of Commerce of Fordson, and Union Com- i 
pany of Detroit. The Griswold-First State 
Bank will bring into this group the Griswold- 
First State Company also. 


for 
Banks and Bankers 


Through a special division, 
handling exclusively the 
accounts of banks, a service 
is offered which is com- 
plete, efficient and distinc- 
tive. This division, in 
charge of four officers, is 
co-ordinated by the officers 
with other divisions and de- 
partments of the two banks. 
Our service for banks and 
bankers, developed since 
1863, is completely outlined 
in a booklet which bankers 
have found helpful. We 
will gladly mail you a copy 
on request. 

























FRANK O. WETMORE, 
Chairman 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR, 
President 


FIRST NATIONAL 
BANKor CHICAGO 


FIRST TRUST AND 
‘SAVINGS BANK 






‘Resources Exceed $450,000,000.00 
WILLIAM MURPHEY 


Who has been elected President of the Citizens and 
Southern Trust Company of Atlanta, Georgia 
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SIXTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
BANK WOMEN 


The important place attained by women 
in the American banking field was indicated 
both by the delegation at the recent sixth 
annual convention of the Association of Bank 
Women and the practical character of the 
proceedings. More than 2,000 women hold 
executive positions with banking and trust 
company organization and with titles rang- 
ing from chairman of the board, presidents, 
directors down through the various official 
positions, not to mention the large army of 
women employed in routine and 
work. 


clerical 


A feature of particular interest at the re- 
cent convention was the discussion of the 
relation of women to trust department serv- 
ice and how the prejudice of women toward 
corporate fiduciary service may be overcome 
by means of education and contact. Miss 
Louise K. Ward, assistant trust officer of 
the Manufacturers National Bank of Troy, 
N. Y., led the discussion and analyzed the 
three general classes of women to whom 
trust service is of particular advantage. 
These, Miss Ward said, include, first, the 
woman of large means who lives upon her 
income; second, the woman who is required 





Miss NINA M. BRUERE 


Asst. Seeretary, Central Union Trust Co. of New York, 
who was elected President of the Association of Bank Women 


to handle the family budget; and third, the 
ever increasing army of salaried women. 
The resistance to trust service, said Miss 
Ward, which formerly existed in the minds 
of women has been gradually broken down 


by newspaper advertising and other forms 


of the printed 


message, though the _ per- 
sonal interview was found to be the most 


fruitful method of spreading correct infor- 
mation upon trust service to and for women. 
Attention was called to the splendid oppor- 
tunity which came in 1913 for increasing 
contacts with women, who in many instances 
later became customers, by reason of the 
government requirements relative to the 
preparation of ownership certificates cover- 
ing coupons in connection with the Federal 
Income Tax—they proved an invaluable aid 
in discussing trust service generally with 
the great army of women who visited their 
bank in order to obtain help in preparing 
these returns. In concluding her paper Miss 
Ward states that the development of cor- 
porate trust service among women is one 
of education. 

Other papers presented at the convention 
included ‘“‘Economy’s Handmaiden” by Miss 





, JEAN ARNOT REID 
Manager, Women’s Department of the Bankers Trust Co 
of New York, who presided at the recent annual meeting 
of the Association of Bank Women 
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Margaret J. Bacon, director of thrift and 
income management at the Monroe County 
Savings Bank of Rochester, N. Y., and by 
Miss Agnes Olson, assistant cashier of the 
Noel State Bank of Chicago dealing with 
financial statements and credit. Reports 
were presented showing membership of 228 
representing 123 cities and 33 states. Prepa- 
ration of the program was under the direc- 
tion of Marjorie E. Schoeffel, assistant sec- 
retary of the Plainfield Trust Company of 
Plainfield, N. J. 

Following were the officers and regional 
vice-presidents elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Miss Mina M. Bruere, assistant 
secretary, Central Union Trust Company, 
New York City; national vice-president, Miss 
Agnes M. Kenny, manager, women’s depart- 
ment, First Wisconsin National Bank, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; treasurer, Miss Louella H. 
Ensworth, manager, women’s department, 
Northern Trust Company, Chicago, Ill.; ree- 
ording secretary, Miss Katherine P. Howard, 
director, service department, Empire City 
Savings Bank, New York City; correspond- 
ing secretary, Miss Cecilia H. Lausen, di- 
rector, service department, Manhattan Sav- 
ings Institution, New York City; regional 
vice-presidents : New England Division, Miss 
Martha L. Scully, assistant secretary, Old 
Colony Trust Company, Boston, Mass.; 
Southern Division, Miss May Y. Roberts. 


LOUELLA H. ENSwoRTH 


Manager, Women’s Department, Northern Trust Co. of 
Chicago, who was elected Treasyrer of the Association 


of Bank Women 
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Liberty Trust Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
OPENED FOR BUSINESS, SEPTEMBER 10, 1907 


CAPITAL, $750,000 SURPLUS, $750,000 
DEPOSITS, $11,500,000 


OFFICERS 


Geo. B. Wason, President 
ALLAN H. SturcEs, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
W. HERBERT ABBOTT, Vice-President 
E. E. Bass, Vice-President 
J. Henry MIey, Assistant Treasurer 
Wo. H. Sumner, Assistant Treasurer 
G. RIcHARD Perry, Assistant Treasurer 


Correspondence Invited. 
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Collections a Specialty 
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women's and travel departments, 
American Trust & Banking Company, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; Atlantic Division, Mrs. 
Elizabeth S. Robinson, director, service de- 
partment, North River Savings Bank, New 
York City; Lake Division, Miss Agnes J. 
Olson, assistant cashier, Noel State Bank, 
Chicago, Ill.; Midwestern Division, Mrs. 
Lena Dunean Sultzer, manager, savings de 


manager, 


partment, Mercantile Trust Company, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Southwestern Division, Miss 
Emma Meyer, assistant cashier, Guaranty 


National Bank, Houston, Tex.: Western Di- 
vision, Miss Grace S. Stoermer, director, 
women’s banking department, Bank of Italy, 
National Trust & Savings Association, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


Mrs. LENA DUNCAN SULTZER 


Manager, Savings Department, Mercantile Trust Co., St. 


Louis, who was elected Regional Vice-president for the 
Mid-Western Division of the Association of Bank Women 
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More Than 
“Legal For Trustees” 


CONVENIENT -- 


SAFE - 


GUARANTEED 


Guaranteed Mortgage Certificates, issued by the Lawyers Mortgage Company, are 
particularly suitable for trust funds, because: 


1. Payment of principal and interest is guaranteed by $19,000,000 


of Capital and Surplus. 


yf »-% 


worry, no red tape. 


Sold in any amount—odd or even—from $100 up. Odd balances 
can be immediately and profitably invested. 


The yield is good—5% or 514% net from date of payment. 
Interest checks are mailed every six months. 


No bother, no 


Write for booklet T.M.C. giving full details 


] AWYERS MORTGAGE C0. 


R. M. HURD, President 
Capital and Surplus $19,000,000 


56 Nassau St., New York 


184 Montague St., Brooklyn 


No Loss to Any Investor in Our 35 Years of Operation and We Guarantee There Never Shall Be 








LIFE INSURANCE ESTATE SURVEY 
Something new and most effective has been 
contrived in the line of life insurance trust 
publicity literature by the trust department 
of the National City Bank of New York. It 
is in the form of a series of tabular forms 
the purpose of which is to set up a complete 
estate survey, the relation that life insur- 
ance bears to the estate, factors of admin- 
istration, taxation and an outline of eco- 
nomical provisions to assist in drafting a 
plan of disposition for an insurance estate 
that will assure most desirable results. This 
piece of literature comes as near as anything 
yet produced in making it easy to ascertain 
all relative facts, both present and prospec- 
tive, wherein life insurance of various types 
will not only conserve but enhance estate 
values. 

$y way of introduction the “Life Insur- 
ance Estate Survey” summarizes the results 
of an exhaustive research covering nearly 
7,000 estates, ranging from $2,000 to $10,000,- 
000, which shows that there is an average 
shrinkage of 20 per cent in estate values 
in the course of settlement, a depreciation 
that can be negatived by scientific estate an- 
alysis and proper life insurance background. 
The forms in this pamphlet call for detailed 


digest of personal life insurance, list of se- 
curities, real estate, current and estimated 
eventual liabilities, family expenses and all 
other items necessary to obtain a complete 
picture of the estate and enabling the trust. 
department to fashion a suitable life insur- 
ance trust estate. 


CHEMICAL NATIONAL APPOINTED 
TRUSTEE OF HOSPITAL FUND 

The Chemical National Bank of New York 
has been named trustee in the will of the 
late Morris Schinasi, the wealthy founder 
of the Turkish cigarette manufacturing firm 
of Schinasi Brothers, which provides a fund 
of $1,000,000 for erection and maintenance of 
a hospital in the birthplace of the donor, a 
small town in Asia Minor. Thirty-five years 
ago Mr. Schinasi emigrated to this country 
from Magnesie in Asia Minor and which is 
two hours by train from Smyrna. He ac- 
cumulated a fortune estimated at over 
$5,000,000 and of this $1,000,000 is entrusted 
by the terms of the will to the Chemical Na- 
tional Bank as trustee to build and main- 
tain a hospital at Magnesie. The will also 
makes bequests of $300,000 to local charities, 
leaving the residue of the estate to the 
widow and three daughters. 
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CENTRAL [RUST 


COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 


125 W. MONROE STREET at LaSALLE 
CHICAGO 


Capital Stock . . 
Surplus . . , 


Undivided Profits , 


Resources .. . 


~ 


$8,000,000 


© * 6,000,000 
ee - 1,641,855 
- « « 121,063,330 


(From Report of Condition, October 3, 1928) 


A large Chicago bank, complete in all departments, 
and paying particular attention to the business of 


correspondents. 








AFFILIATIONS OF FIRST WISCONSIN 
NATIONAL 

Announcement has been made that the 
name of the Grand and Sixth National Bank 
of Milwaukee will be changed to Sixth Wis- 
consin National Bank. There is a greater 
significance for this bank in its new name, 
since it identifies it both as to location and 
affiliation. The Sixth Wisconsin National 
Bank which was organized three years ago, 
is one of the nine banks affiliated with the 
First Wisconsin National Bank. The Sec- 
ond Wisconsin National Bank, located at 
Second at Wisconsin, is another of the First 
Wisconsin's affiliated banks. 

Arthur Davidson, secretary and sales man- 
ager of the Harley-Davidson Motor Company, 
Henry W. Marx, real estate, loans, and in- 
surance, and Milton O. Kaiser, secretary of 
the First Wisconsin Company, have been 
elected to the board of directors of the Vliet 
Street State Bank, which is affiliated with 
the First Wisconsin National Bank. 





The United States Trust Company of New 
York, in its financial statement of September 


28th reports resources of $93,715,306; de- 
posits, $67,259,000; capital, $2,000,000; sur- 
plus, $20,000,000 and undivided profits of 
$3,009,218. 


ADVERTISING VALUE IN 
BANK CHECKS 

Progressive banks and trust companies are 

alert to the advertising value which is se- 
cured by high quality of design as well as 
protective features of bank checks. To meet 
the individual requirements of banks and 
trust companies the Todd Company has de- 





DESIGN OF 


veloped a special service in creating and 
preparing checks of high quality, distin- 


guishing background and execution of trade 
mark, monogram and other characteristics. 
The checks are executed on exceptionally 
high grade paper, attractively tinted and 
sensitized against any attempt at alteration. 
The background pattern is made to incor- 
porate exclusive designs and to give to each 
bank or trust company a distinctive type of 
check. 





The Federal Reserve Board has ruled that 
a member bank of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem may not treat as a balance due it (for 
computation of reserves) a balance which it 
holds in a London branch of a New York 
City bank which balance is repayable to the 
depositing bank at the end of 90 days. 

Title of the Citizens National Bank ot 
Pottstown, Pa., has been changed to Citizens 
National Bank and Trust Company. 












= 
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LLOYDS BANK 
LIMITED. 





HEAD OFFICE: LONDON, E.C. 3. 





The Bank has over 1,750 Offices in England and 


Wales, and several in India and Burma. 


(30th June, 1928.) 


DEPOSITS, &c. 
ADVANCES, &c. 


(35 = £1.) 


- $1,742,362,275 


$937,047,095 


The Bank also has Agents and Correspondents throughout the 
British Empire and in all parts of the World, and is associated 
with the following Banks: 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND LIMITED. 
BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED. 
LLOYDS & NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LTD. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF NEW ZEALAND, LIMITED. 
BANK OF BRITISH WEST AFRICA LIMITED. 
THE BRITISH ITALIAN BANKING CORPORATION, LTD. 








FISCAL AGENTS FOR ALUMNI CHAPTERS 

The Ann Arbor Trust Company of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., where the state university is 
located, has devised a new plan of service. 
It is that of serving as fiscal agents for 
alumni. chapters owning fraternity houses at 
the University. This service includes the 
collecting of rents and notes, paying taxes, 
insurance and indebtedness upon the houses 
in behalf of the fraternities. 

The name and charter of the Ann Arbor 
Trust Company was recently purchased by 
interests connected with Brown, Cress & 
Company, Inc., of Ann Arbor, and the trust 
company has taken over the bond and mort- 
gage business of the banking firm, and plans 
are in progress to develop trust business in 
all lines of service. W. F. Angell, formerly 
associated with the Fidelity Trust Company 
in Detroit, has become connected with trust 
operations of this company. The president 
is Lewis M. Gram, director of the Civil En- 
gineering department of the University; Earl 
H. Cress, vice-president William E. Brown, 
Jr., treasurer and Homer L. Heath, secre- 
tary. 





The directors include the officers named 
and Dr. A. G. Ruthven, Ormond E. Hunt 


and Philip S. Schumacher. Dr. Ruthven is 
Dean of Administration University of Michi- 
gan, Curator of Comparative Zoology and 
Director of the University of Michigan Mu- 
seum. Mr. Hunt is chief engineer for the 
Chevrolet Motor Car Company. The staff of 
the trust company is composed largely of 
University of Michigan graduates. 

The Ann Arbor Trust Company has been 
appointed local representative of the Union 
Title and Guaranty Company of Detroit in 
writing mortgage and title policies. 
SUMMARY OF LATEST TRUST COMPANY 


REPORTS 

The summarized statement of the Septem- 
ber 26th financial statements rendered by 
the trust companies of New York City show 
aggregate resources of $5,210,954,600, a de- 
crease of $59,151,300 since the June totals. 
Total deposits decreased since June $171,- 
941,400, chiefly in deposits due to trust com- 
panies, banks and bankers, leaving total of 
$4,023,657,000. Bills payable and rediscounts 
increased only $8,000,000 to total of $75,720,- 
000. Total capital showed increase of $19,- 
325,000 and surplus and undivided profits 
$69,920,000, the latter indicating excellent 
earnings. Stock and bond investments show 
a decrease of $103,000,000. 


















Transferring 
Decedents’ 
Securities 
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Have you ever had to go through the worries 
and bothers of getting securities transferred out 
of the name of a decedent or dependent? The 
mere time and labor of LEARNING, in the case 
of each separate security, from what states an 
Inheritance Tax Waiver is required, whether a 
Court Order is necessary, and what other docu- 


ments will be demanded by the Transfer Agent, 
is tremendous. Then follows the long process of 
applying to the proper officials on the proper 


forms for the various documents. 


The Stock 


Transfer Guide and Service greatly simplifies the 


whole matter. 


It shows quickly the documents 


required in the case of any given security; shows 
how to compute the Inheritance or Estate Tax, 
if any, and where and how to procure any re- 
quired waivers. Official organ of the New York 


Stock Transfer Association. 


Write for infor- 


mation. 


THE CORPORATION 
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NEW ENTERPRISES AT MOBILE, 
ALABAMA 

Following closely upon the opening of the 
$10,000,000 Alabama State docks constructed 
at Mobile comes announcement of the early 
construction of what will be Mobile’s tallest 
office building. This enterprise will be fi- 
nanced and conducted by the Merchants Se- 
eurities Corporation which is affiliated with 
the Merchants National Bank of Mobile. 
According to E. F. Ladd, president of the 
Merchants National Bank, the shareholders 
of which own the Merchants Securities Cor- 
poration, the new office structure will be a 
great asset to the business of Mobile which 
has been greatly stimulated in the past five 
years by the construction of Alabama’s State 
Docks. The construction of this building 
closely follows considerable additions to the 
banking quarters of Merchants National 
Bank, and during the past three years ap- 
proximately $15,000,000 has been spent on 
public improvements in Mobile. 


Arnold J. Colombo has been appointed as- 
sistant cashier, and Clarence Parker, assis- 
tant cashier and night manager, of the Harri- 
man National Bank & Trust Company of 
New York. 








CLARENCE W. BARRON 

The profession of financial journalism in 
this country lost one of its commanding fig- 
ures and ablest exponents in the death of 
Clarence W. Barron. He was publisher of 
the Wall Street Journal and of a number of 
financial publications as well as head of the 
Boston News Bureau. An exceptionally high 
standard of integrity and a keen sensé of 
responsibility to the public characterized 
Mr. Barron’s contribution to financial jour- 
nalism. He died at the age of seventy- 
three and for over forty years he was a dis- 
tinguished figure as well as a constructive 
influence in American financial life. He 
helped as few other men have to broaden 
public appreciation of sound investment 
principles, 

Townsend Scott, for many years prominent 
in Baltimore financial and banking circles 
and senior member of the old investment 
firm of Townsend Scott & Son, died recently 
at his home in Baltimore. Among other as- 
sociations he was a director of the National 
Bank of Baltimore for forty years. 

Webster Lynch has been appointed as- 
sistant trust officer of the Union Deposit and 
Trust Company of Waynesburg, Pa. 
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New Orleans 
XXXII 


Southern Yacht Club 


New Orleans, bordering on the South- 
ern shore of Lake Pontchartrain. 
easily accessible by water to the 
Gulf of Mexico, is ideally located for 
pleasure boating and yachting. The 
Southern Yacht Club (pictured 
above) has a membership of 1,500 
and a fleet of more than 500 yachts. 
The Club acts as host to numerous 


regattas, including the Lipton 
Trophy Races. 


Hibernia Bank and Trust Co. 
New Orleans, U. S. A. 


EXCELLENT. PIECE OF TRUST 
LITERATURE 
There are many keen men of business who 
fully understand the necessity of periodical 
audit of their business concerns and neglect 
to apply the same wise principle to their 
own financial or estate affairs. The trust 
department of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York has devised a series of 
detachable sheets which enables the individ- 
ual to put down in black and white the es- 
sential facts and apply the principles of au- 
diting to his own position. This is valuable 
not only as a means of ascertaining that his 
energies are not misdirected and that he is 
conserving the full fruits of his labors, but 
likewise in revealing weakness never before 
suspected. Such inventory likewise serves 
as the basis for having the lawyer draw a 
will or discussing the insurance program. 
The sheets specify desired information 
with blank spacings covering members of 
family, relatives, personality, life insurance, 
marketable and non-marketable securities, 
bank account, personal assets, ete. The 
schedules are so arranged that the individual 
not only ascertains his net estate, but also 
presents a picture of investments to serve as 
a basis for analysis. 








The 


REMAINDER-MAN 
| What shall be set aside for him? 





This problem made easy by 


MONTHLY BOND 
VALUES 


These Tables tabulate true val- 
ues of bonds for every month from 
one month to forty years. 


FINANCIAL PUBLISHING CO. 


Bond Values Tables 


Books on Finance 


Montgomery Rollins Publications 
9 Newbury Street, BOSTON 


NEW YORK 
74 Trinity Place 
| Tel. Whitehall 0799 


CHICAGO 
129 So. La Salle St. 
Tel. Randolph 3103 














REVISED BANKERS BLANKET BOND 

Bankers are provided with a broader and 
more adequate coverage of insurance under 
a revised form of Bankers Blanket Bond 
which received approval of the Executive 
Council of the American Bankers Association 
at the Philadelphia convention. This new 
form is the result of years of discussion and 
negotiations between the insurance com- 
mittee of the association and the blanket 
bond subcommittee of the Surety Association 
of America, which agreed upon the new form 
several months ago. The differences were 
mainly in standard forms designated as 
number 1 and number 8. Fidelity, robbery 
and other clauses were broadened without 
involving increase in premium rates. The 
insurance committee urges upon all member 
banks to renew surety bonds only under the 
new form and calls attention to the need of 
having a superseded suretyship “rider” at- 
tached to preserve continuity of coverage. 
Further efforts will be carried on to improve 
bankers’ forgery policies. 





The Farmers Loan and Trust Company of 
New York shows resources of $198,970,068 ; 
deposits, $147,514,139; capital, $10,000,000; 
surplus and undivided profits, $22,416,252. 
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They Are Qualified 


Since its beginning, the aim of this Company 
has been to attract only a high type of man who 
would be a credit to the life insurance business. 


For this 


reason, 


Provident underwriters are 


especially qualified to talk to your prospects on 
those cases where trust service enters into life in- 
surance protection. 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia,Penna 


© 1995 








MERGER OF LARGEST AND OLDEST 
BANKS AT NATIONAL CAPITAL 
The board of directors of the Riggs Na- 
tional Bank and the Farmers & Mechanics 
National Bank of Washington, D. C., have 
voted to submit to the stockholders of these 


two Washington financial institutions an . 


agreement providing for their consolidation. 
The agreement reached by the directors of 
Washington’s largest bank and Washington’s 
oldest bank provides that the Georgetown 
institution will be merged with the Riggs 
National Bank under the name of the Riggs 
National Bank of Washington, D. C. Imme- 
diately upon the consummation of this 
merger the present main office of the Farm- 
ers & Mechanics National Bank at 32d and 
M streets, in Georgetown, will become the 
Farmers & Mechanics branch of the Riggs 
National Bank, while the present Friendship 
branch of the Farmers & Mechanics National 
Bank will at the same time become the 
Friendship branch of the Riggs institution. 
The plan of consolidation provides for an 
increase of the capital stock of the Riggs 
National Bank to $3,000,000. Part of the 
5,000 shares of new stock included in this 
increase will be used to acquire the Farmers 
& Mechanics National Bank stock and 3,500 


Founded 1865 








shares of the new stock will be offered to 
shareholders of the consolidated institution 
at $250 a share. 

When this consolidation is effected the 
Riggs National Bank will have capital, sur- 
plus, undivided profits and reserve for con- 
tingencies approximating $6,400,000. It is 
part of the plan which will bring these two 
old institutions together to have by the be- 
ginning of the new year a capital and sur- 
plus evenly balanced at $3,000,000 each. 





DELAWARE BANKERS DISCUSS AID TO 
FARMERS 
A resolution was adopted at the recent an- 
nual convention of the Delaware Bankers 
Association at Rehoboth urging upon mem- 
ber banks to create a special subcommittee 
among the members of their boards of direc- 
tors whose function shall be to cooperate 
with farmers and devise ways to provide 
adequate credit for agricultural relief. The 
report of the committee on cooperation with 
the Federal Reserve was presented by Presi- 
dent John S. Rossell of the Security Trust 
Company of Wilmington. Henry Ridgely of 
Dover was elected president for the ensuing 
year and John Richardson, Jr., of Wilming- 
ton, secretary and treasurer. 


Coe 
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MODERN TENDENCIES IN WRIT- 

ING WILLS 
(Continued from page 422) 
and Robert E. Speer, inspirational messages 
from many parts of the world were read. 
The one that impressed me most and the 
only one that has lingered in my memory 
all these twenty-two years was a cablegram 
from a group in Japan which read as fol- 
lows: “Japan leading the Orient. Sut 
whither ?”’ 

The question, “But whither?” is especially 
applicable to the trust companies of the 
United States. Today they are leading the 
thought of America on wills. But whither? 
So far, we believe that they have been lead- 
ing and are still leading consistently toward 
better wills only—better legally, better ad- 
ministratively, better socially. The one dan- 
ger that glimmers in the offing is that in 
their eagerness to secure appointments under 
wills they may stress too much the number 
and too little the quality of wills in which 
they are named. With their leadership thus 
accepted, they have opportunity during the 
next century, by cultivating proper tenden- 
cies, firmly to establish in this country a 
responsive, righteous, patriotic will-con- 
sciousness. To the trust companies of the 
United States I would say “Lead on with 
courage and continue to lead with wisdom 
through ever-expanding fields of usefulness 
to man and country.” 

Ro yo fe 

HARRIS TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 

Notable increase is shown in the October 
3d financial statement of the Harris Trust 
and Savings Bank of Chicago with resources 
of $95,689,575 including cash in vault and 
due from banks, $9,695,268; time loans and 
discounts, $32,666,683; demand loans, $17,- 
571,099; United States Government obliga- 
tions, $12,833,970; other bonds and _ securi- 
ties, $16,856,528. Capital is $4,000,000; sur- 
plus and undivided profits, $7,113,854; de- 
posits, $80,222,454. 


ORGANIZATION OF NEEDHAM NA- 
TIONAL FOR SAVINGS AND TRUST 

The Needham National Bank for Savings 
and Trust has received charter and has been 
organized at Needham, Mass., with capital 
of $150,000 and surplus of $225,000. The 
bank will occupy its own new building which 
is now in course of construction at Great 
Plain and Highland avenues. Horace A. Car- 
ter is president; James M. McCracken, vice- 
president; Ralph E. Bailey, secretary, and 
Robert M. Tappan, treasurer. 



































What Part 
of My Income 
Can I Lay Aside 


for Life Insurance? 










ONCRETE FACTS speak 


louder than words. 


Here is the actual program of 
a young man, 28, married, with 
two children. His income is 


$5,000 a year. 


The annual premiums amount 
to about $600, leaving a balance 
of $4,400 for the support of his 
family, an easy proposition for 
ambitious young parents looking 
to the future. 


What does he get for his $600? 


An estate of $30,000, $5,000 to 
be paid in cash at his death, the 
rest held in a trust to pay $100 a 
month to his widow during her 
lifetime, the $25,000 principal to 
go to the children after her death. 


If you are interested in arrang- 
ing an estate for yourself, let us 
help you make your plans to suit 
your own needs. 


INQUIRY BUREAU 


——t— 


Ewuryar 7 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


197 CLARENDON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





I am interested in building an estate along the 
lines described in your advertisement. Please send 
me further information. 
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The Importance of ‘Proper Contacts 


Bankers, Business Men, Corporate Executives, 
Industrial Leaders, appreciate the importance of proper 
contacts with those who can be of assistance to them. 


Che Riggs National Bank 


of WASHINGTON, D. C. 


for nearly a century, has been the leading bank in the 


Nation’s Capital. 


Its staff is thoroughly conversant with 


the functions of the Government Departments and their 
relationship to the business world, and its banking facili- 
ties embrace every phase of commercial and trust service. 


Resources $50,000,000 


LIFE INSURANCE TRUST ROUND TABLE 


At Philadelphia they have conceived the 
bright idea of conducting a so-called Life 
Trust Round Table as a means of securing 
good teamwork between life insurance and 
trust company people in fostering life insur- 
ance trust agreements. At the recent quar. 
terly dinner forum of the Round Table, held 
in the Manufacturers Club, the distinct réles 
which life insurance companies and trust 
companies play in the conservation of estates, 
were discussed by John A. Stevenson, agency 
manager of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. Another speaker was Carl W. 
Fenninger, vice-president of the Provident 
Trust Company. George Wharton Pepper 
acted as toastmaster and E. J. Berlet of the 
Guardian Life, presided. There were in at- 
tendance home office officials as well as repre- 
sentatives from the various life insurance 
companies and also with most of the leading 
Philadelphia trust companies engaged in life 
insurance trust activities, as participants. 


“Life insurance companies no longer take 
the attitude that they are selling their birth- 
right when they recommend that a trust 
company shall administer life insurance 
funds rather than the insurance company 
itself,’ said Mr. Stevenson. “Both life in- 


Correspondence Invited 








surance companies and trust companies con- 
cede that the services rendered by each fa- 
cilitate in carrying out the plans of the 
insured. 

“The trust companies have accomplished 
astounding results along the lines of estate 
conservation through insurance trusts. The 
life insurance world is also anxious to do 
its part and is bending its energies toward 
equipping insurance representatives for the 
type of service they must render in a Satis- 
factory manner to the client and- trust com- 
pany.” 

Home office officials who were in attend- 
ance included William A. Law, president; 
Robert Dechert, vice-president, and J. H. Jef- 
feries, agency secretary of the Penn Mutual; 
M. Albert Linton and Andrew J. Davis, vice- 
presidents; Walter Cross, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies and James Cowles, of 
the agency department of the Provident 
Mutual. 





The Comptroller of the Currency has 
granted permission to the Central National 
Bank of New York for the establishment of 
a branch office in the vicinity of Queens 
Boulevard and Gosman avenue, Sunnyside 
Section of Queens. The Central National! 
Bank now operates three branches. 
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DISTINCTIVE CHARACTER OF NEW 
BRANCH BUILDINGS OF NATIONAL 
CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 

Distinctive style and architectural at- 
tractiveness mark the exclusive bank build- 
ings which the National City Bank of New 
York has provided for a number of new 
branches. The recent opening of the new 
Washington Heights, Flushing and Four- 
teenth Street branches increases the num- 
ber of National City Bank offices in Greater 
New York to a total of 28. The Washington 
Heights branch is located in its own new 
building at 1Slst street and Broadway and 
the Flushing branch at 85 Main street, the 
latter being the first to be established in 
Long Island. The Fourteenth Street branch 
is located on the ground floor of the magnifi- 
cent new Consolidated Gas Company build- 
ing. 

The Washington Heights and Flushing 
branch office buildings follow in their gen- 
eral style the plain but massive style of 
architecture which is carried out in most 
of the exclusive branch office buildings. The 
Flushing Branch is under the management 
of Robert E. Power; the Washington Heights 
office by Forrest L. Boyles and the Four- 
teenth Street Branch by H. F. Brown. 
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Guaranteed 
Safety and 
Liberal Yield 


Every Empire Bond issue is created 
upon this set of fixed standards: 


A strong guarantee as to princi- 
pal and interest.—Legal for trust 
funds.— Independently trusteed 
by a large bank or trust company. 
Secured by a closed first mortgage 
on income-earning real estate in 
leading American cities.—Yield 
514% to 6%. 

Make these strict requirements your 

own investment standards. 


Empire Bonds 


Empire Bond & Mortgage Corporation 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York 








NEW BUILDING FOR FLUSHING BRANCH OF 
NATIONAL City BANK 


NEW BUILDING FOR WASHINGTON HEIGHTS 
BRANCH OF NATIONAL CiITy BANK 
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PROVIDENT 


TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


with which is affiliated 


COMMONWEALTH TITLE 


UNIFIED BANKING POLICY 


(Continued from page 422) 


Reserve credit is made more accessible in 
times like the present by the use of short 
time government securities as collateral by 
member banks and by the Federal Reserve 
banks themselves in open market operations. 
The availability of government securities for 
the release of Federal Reserve credit is part- 
ly responsible for the non-development of 
trade acceptances and bankers’ acceptances 
in this country. Federal Reserve authori- 
ties, recognizing the powerful influence to 
buy and sell in the open market, so long as 
the law permits government securities, be- 
cause of their ready availability, to be pur- 
chased and sold in the open market, have 
insisted upon a continuance of this war- 
time authority, and no doubt such use has 
influenced the Treasury in continuing to re- 
finance approximately $2,000,000,000 worth 
of the government temporary debt (now rep- 
resented by short time certificates of in- 
debtedness) in this form of security rather 
than the funding of this short time debt 
over a long time. 

Our central banking system as now oper- 
ated by the Federal Reserve System is neces- 
sary in order that we may maintain a gold 
standard and finance our domestic and in- 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Seventeenth & Chestnut Sts. 
Fourth & Chestnut Sts. 


Twelfth & Chestnut Sts. 





ternational trade as well as our own gov- 
ernmental and financial transactions. If this 
system is to function in the discharge of its 
full duty, it must occupy a commanding po- 
sition over the credit situation in the United 
States and in order to do this it must be 
placed in a position where it can control all 
the elements that enter into this credit 
situation; and if revision of the law is neces- 
sary to accomplish this, the necessary amend- 
ments should be made in the law so that 
the administration of the system will not 
be handicapped in its service to the $120,000,- 
000 people for whom it was primarily or- 
ganized to serve. And the management of 
this system should never forget that they are 
trustees of the people of this country whose 
destinies are to a great extent in their hands. 
Re fe ee 

The Western Trust Company of Winnipeg, 
Canada, has absorbed the business of the 
3ritish Western Trust Company of Regina. 

The Panama-American Trust Company is 
being organized in Panama City in the Canal 
Zone with authorized capital of $500,000 by 
interests connected with the new Tourist 
Hotel. 

The First National Bank and the Lincoln 
Trust Company of Jersey City, N. J., have 
combined with resources of over $30,000,000. 
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BANKERS TRUST. COMPANY FORMS 
SEPARATE SECURITIES COMPANY 

The Bankers Trust Company of New York 
announces the formation of a securities com- 
pany to be styled “Bankers Company of 
New York,” all the capital stock of which 
will be owned by the parent company. The 
new corporation takes over the business 
heretofore conducted by the securities de- 
partment of Bankers Trust Company. A. A. 
Tilney, president of Bankers Trust Company, 
is chairman of the board of directors of 
the new company, and B. A. Tompkins, who 
has been vice-president of the bank in charge 
of its securities operations, is president. The 
board of directors will be the same as that 
of the bank. The executive committee will 
consist of Messrs. W. S. Ewing, Landon K. 
Thorne, George FE. Murnane, F. N. B. Close, 
Seward Prosser, A. A. Tilney and B. A. 
Tompkins. The vice-presidents will be R. C 
Hogan, R. H. Fullerton, C. L. Stacy, Paul 
Sims, W. J. Lippincott and Henri Fischer. 

Headquarters of the new company will be 
in the Bankers Trust Company building at 
16 Wall street. It will engage in the un- 
derwriting and distribution of all classes of 
investment securities; government, state, mu- 
nicipal, railroad, public utility and industrial. 
Fourteen out-of-town offices will be main- 
tained extending from Boston and Baltimore 
on the east to Minneapolis, Chicago and 
St. Louis on the west and to Atlanta and 
New Orleans on the south. 

The organization of a separate securities 
company is another landmark in the develop- 
ment of Bankers Trust Company which cele- 
brated its twenty-fifth anniversary on March 
30th of this year. From a small division of 
the bank with scarcely a dozen employees 
the securities department has now become 
a separate company with 3800 employees in 
nineteen different offices. In 1927 a compila- 
tion of the volume of business originated and 
participated in by the leading investment 
banking organizations in the country showed 
that the securities department of Bankers 
Trust Company had been interested in issues 
totaling over $820,000,000. 


BILLION AND A HALF RESOURCES 

“Going up” is the slogan at the National 
City Bank of New York. Not so many years 
ago the accumulation of one billion in re- 
sources by a single bank seemed beyond the 
range of possibility. Today the National 
City Bank, after crossing the billion mark 
some time ago, reports total resources of 
$1,502,193,753. There are deposits of $1,102.- 
426,627. Capital is $90,000,000; surplus, 
$50,000,000 and undivided profits, $25,479,525. 












Read what the 
Meyer-Kiser Bank, of 


Indianapolis says about 
Donsteel 
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Very truly yours 


Vice-President 





One of the Mosler DONSTEEL Vault Doors 
installed in Meyer-Kiser Bank 
Hundreds of Banks throughout the 
United States and foreign countries 
have found the real solution to their 
problem of (adequate) vault protection 
by installing Mosler DONSTEEL vault 
doors. 

DONSTEEL is the most resistant metal 
ever devised against burglarious attack 
by drill or torch. 





Mosler has meant Safes and 
Safety for more than 75 Years. 








| Donsteel ie: Sold Exclusively by 
THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 


The Largest Builders of Safes and 
Vaults in the World 


373-375 Broapway, New York 
Factories: Hamilton, Ohio 


Atlanta Boston Charlotte Chicago 
Dallas Detroit Kansas City Los Angeles 
New Orleans Pittsburgh Portland San Francisco 
Seattle St. Louis 
Tokyo, Japan London, England Shanghai, China 
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SHORT TERM INVESTMENTS FOR BANKS 


Our short. term obligations 

have beens purchased by more 

than, six thousand banks in 
thes United States. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Office » BROADWAY at 57 TH ST. * New York City 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided 


Profits 


$52,156,000 





A MODERN DAVID IN THE NEW YORK 
TRUST COMPANY ARENA 

Two years ago a new trust company was 
organized in New York City to-begin opera- 
tions in the very midst of the big, old estab- 
lished banks and trust companies of the 
highly competitive Wall Street district. There 
was shrugging of shoulders and wonder at 
the temerity of the organizers to enter the 
lists with the brawny giants of the nation’s 
financial center. But the Interstate Trust 
Company did not falter, but within a very 
short time caused Wall Street to regard its 
wizardlike growth with new wonder. At the 
close of the first year of operations the In- 
terstate reported resources of $32,983,000, a 
figure never before achieved by any bank or 
trust company during its infant year. With 
undiminished pace the company forged ahead 
and now on its second anniversary shows 
total resources of $58,822,603, representing 
increase of 1,400 per cent and with deposits 
of $44,390,000, equal to increase of 1,370 per 
cent. The company started with capital and 
surplus of $3,900,000. The latest statement 
shows capital of $5,175,000; surplus and un- 
divided profits $2,145,000, making combined 
capitalization of $7,320,014. Started with 


the main office at 59 Liberty street the In- 
terstate now operates seven branches and 
during the two years has absorbed three 
banking institutions. The man at the helm 
is George S. Silzer, former Governor of New 
Jersey. 

The Interstate Trust Company recently 
opened a banking office at Fifty-ninth street 
and Lexington avenue to replace the old 
Fifty-ninth street branch. Julian Arnold has 
been elected assistant treasurer of the main 
office at 59 Liberty street. 





CLINTON BERRY IN DEMAND 

Clinton F. Berry, vice-president of the 
Union Trust Company of Detroit, spoke be- 
fore two national advertising groups in 
Philadelphia recently. As one of the vice- 
presidents of the International Advertising 
Association he addressed the second district 
of that organization. Later, Mr. Berry was 
the only speaker from Detroit to address the 
Financial Advertising Departmental of the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association, hold- 
ing its convention in Philadelphia, on 
the subject of “How a Trust Company Uses 
Direct Mail to Obtain Business.” 
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GEORGE ELLERY CROSBY 

George Ellery Crosby, superintendent of 
publicity and advertising for the three com- 
panies comprising the Aitna Fire Group of 
Hartford, died suddenly at his home on 
Stony Hill, Windsor, Conn., on October 11th. 
He attended the recent annual convention of 
insurance advertisers in Washington, and of 
which he was secretary. While there, he 
contracted a grippe cold and the keynote 
speech of the convention which had been 
prepared by him, had to be presented by 
someone else. On returning home he suf- 
fered a collapse and died, the immediate 
cause being an embolism. 

Mr. Crosby was born in Hartford, Decem- 
ber 38, 1877, and received his education in 
Hartford. He entered the employ of the 
“tna (Fire) Insurance Company as mail 
boy and spent his entire life with that com- 
pany. Through close application he was 
promoted from one department to another 
until he was made Examiner for Connecti- 
cut and Rhode Island, which position he 
held until 1924 when he was assigned the 
work of establishing an advertising and pub- 
licity department for the Aitna Fire organi- 
zation, being given the title of superinten 
dent of publicity in October, 1925, for the 
tna Fire and The World Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company. When The Century In- 
demnity Company was organized and added 
to the 4tna Fire Group in 1926, Mr. Crosby’s 
duties as superintendent of publicity were 
extended to that company also. 

Mr. Crosby moved from Hartford to the 
town of Windsor some twenty-five years ago 
and took an unusual interest in the growth 
and development of that town. During 1914 
and 1915 he was president of the Windsor 
Chamber of Commerce, and for eight years, 
since the founding of the Windsor Historical 
Society, he was its president. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON 

James Walter Thompson, founder and un- 
til 1916 president of the well-known adver- 
tising agency of J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, died recently at his home in New York 
City at the age of eighty-one. Born in Pitts- 
field, Mass., he came to New York in 1864 
and entered the employ of a small advertis- 
ing agency. In 1878 he founded the agency 
of J. Walter Thompson Company which is 
today recognized as one of the most efficient 
organizations of the kind in the country. 

Ro go 

The First National Bank and the First 
Trust and Savings of Tulsa, Okla., have been 
consolidated. 





MR.BANK EXECUTIVE : 


There is something in the appearance of the 
check your bank issues or else 60% of the 
banks of the leading metropolitan centers 
would not have adopted La Monte Safety 
Paper. 

A check made on National Safety Paper 
reflects the standing of the bank. It says im- 
mediately that here is a progressive, alert, 
well managed bank that pays attention to de- 
tails—and understands customer psychology. 

National Safety Paper is without ques- 
tion the standard in check paper throughout 
the country. Its characteristic wavy lines are 
known everywhere. 

It is durable in texture, with a clean, 
easy writing surface and protected on both 
sides against mechanical or chemical altera- 
tions . . . Might we suggest that you take the 
time to look into the matter? Your lithogra- 
pher, printer or stationer can supply you 
promptly with any color desired. George 


La Monte & Son, 61 Broadway, New York. 


LA MONTE. 


NATIONAL SAFETY PAPER 
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SOME WAYS 
WE HELP 
BANKS 


Credit 
Information 
Investment 
Information 
Foreign Banking 
Facilities 
Bankers 
Acceptances 
Trust 
Services 
Purchase or 


Sale of Stocks 
or Bonds 


Marketing 
Information 




















Personal b 
Service 


TRUST COMPANIES 


When 

you wish for 
Personal Service 
in New York 


This bank is glad to extend 
to correspondent banks services 
considerably beyond the bounds 
of routine banking. Our Per- 
sonal Service Department wel- 
comes the opportunity to per- 
form the many personal services 
for which our location and con- 
nections fit us. Upon request 
we will gladly outline the scope 


_ of these services to you. 


a 


wy 


The Seaboard 
National Bank 


OF TIIE CITY OF NEW YORK 


MAIN OFFICE: BROAD AND BEAVER STREETS, NEW YORK 





i 
i 


rr 
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New York 


DEVELOPMENTS IN STOCK MARKET 

Nationwide speculation in stocks has 
pushed market values to heights that are 
inconsistent with yields upon investment 
funds and with reasonable prospects of near 
future growth in corporate earnings. It is 
surely not a permanent phenomenon that 
many current rates of return on_ stocks 
should be lower than the yield on safe and 
seasoned bonds. Moreover it is not a mat- 
ter of indifference that credit for speculative 
purposes should keep on expanding and that 
the warnings plainly voiced at the recent 
convention of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation should fall upon deaf ears. 

Despite the fact that nearly half a billion 
dollars in gold. has left our shores since a 
year ago, the opinion is often blithely ex- 
pressed that present high money rates are 
artificial. However this may be, they bid 
fair to continue relatively high for at least 
several weeks, and their effect, in time, 
promises to exert an inexorable pressure 
upon certain kinds of business. Already it 
is known that several important public util- 
ity enterprises have been postponed because 
of the high cost of borrowed money. Similar 
postponements seem inevitable in other kinds 
of construction work, so that a retarding of 
industry and trade, in widening circles, may 
be witnessed later. New financial issues 
generally have been at low ebb for several 
months. Curiously enough, bond prices have 
strengthened slightly in the past few weeks, 
despite the firm money rates.——(From Mid- 
month Review of American Eachange Irving 
Trust Company.) 


The Title Guarantee and Trust Company 
of New York reports resources of $84,793,- 
33; deposits, $47,915,260; capital, $10,000,- 

The American Trust Company of New York 
reports resources of $64,919,000; deposits, 
$55,840,000; capital, $4,000,000; surplus and 
undivided profits, $4,504,906. 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK REGISTERS 
HIGH RECORD OF RESOURCES 


Total resources of the Chase National 
Bank of New York attained a new high rec- 
ord for the bank of $1,156,340,254, according 
to the statement of condition published Oc- 
tober 3d. This represents a gain of $52,598,- 
193 over the previous record of $1,103,742,061 
reported last June. A year ago on the corre- 
sponding call, which was as of October 10th, 
the bank reported total resources of $1,004,- 
OSS,104. 

The current statement is the first issued 
by the Chase National Bank since the $40,- 
000,000 of new capital paid in as of July 24d, 
of which total $30,000,000 was paid into the 
bank’s capital and surplus, and $10,000,000 
was added to the capital funds of the Chase 
Securities Corporation. As a result of the 
addition of this new capital the bank now 
has $60,000,000 of capital and $60,000,000 
surplus. Undivided profits as of October 3d, 
totaled $18,807,848 against $17,472,702 on 
June 30, 1928, and $15,811,628 reported on 
October 10, 1927. 

Aggregate deposits of the bank also showed 
a large gain compared with the previous 
statement, the total being a little short of 
the $900,000,000-mark. Deposits on October 
3d, totaled $892,388,858, representing an in- 
crease of $48,644,192 compared with the total 
of $843,744,666 reported on June 30, 1928. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY OF NEW 
YORK 

The strong financial position of the Bank- 
ers Trust Company of New York is empha- 
sized in its statement as of September 28th. 
This shows combined resources of $630,932,- 
399 including cash on hand and in banks of 
$60,717,326; market value of government se- 
curities, $72,916,263; exchanges, $75,013,782; 
demand loans, $128,331,300; time loans and 
bills discounted, $202,294,891; state and mu- 
nicipal bonds, $14,678,870; other bonds, $20,- 
663,101. Deposits total $485,676,545. Capi- 
tal is $25,000,000; surplus, $50,000,000, and 
undivided profits, $25,541,789. 
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COMPANIES 


ITH a background of 116 years of suc- 
cessful banking, and a location in the 
center of the financial district of New 

York, this Bank through a well organized Trust 
Department places its complete facilities at the dis- 
posal of out-of-town banks and their customers. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


ESTABLISHED 1812 


The BANK 


NATLONAL 


AMERICA 


ASSOCIATION 


NEW YORK. 


She BANKAMERIC CORPORATION 
COMBINED CAPITAL FUNDS OVER 75 MILLION DOLLARS 


TRUSTEE UNDER BOND ISSUES 
TRANSFER AGENT AND REGISTRAR OF STOCKS 











APPOINTMENTS AS TRANSFER AGENT, REGISTRAR AND 
TRUSTEE UNDER CORPORATE MORTGAGES 


Gperations of the corporate trust depart- 
ments and as transfer agent and registrar 
of securities continue in large volume with 
many new issues of securities enlisting fidu- 
ciary appointment. Following are recent 
announcements of appointments received by 
trust companies and banks of New York City. 

The Seaboard National Bank has been 
appointed co-transfer agent of the class “A” 
and class “B” stocks of United Reproducers 
Corporation; transfer agent of the cumula- 
tive first preferred stock (all series), the 
cumulative second preferred stock, and the 
common stock of American Founders Cor- 
poration; co-transfer agent of the cumula- 
tive preferred stock and the non-cumulative 
second preferred stock of Green Mountain 
Power Corporation; agent to issue purchase 
right warrants for class “B” common shares 
of Second International Securities Corpora- 
tion to stockholders of American Founders 
Corporation; agent to disburse the dividend 
payable October 1st on preferred stock of 
National Oil Products Company, Ine. 

The Equitable Trust Company has been 
appointed transfer agent for stock of Alumi- 
num Cleaner Corporation; transfer agent for 


the common stock of Curtiss Flying Service, 
Ine.; registrar for 120,000 additional shares 
of common stock of the Lehn & Fink Prod 
ucts Company. 

National Bank of Commerce in New York 
has been appointed New York transfer agent 
for the common and preferred stocks of Fol- 
lansbee Brothers Company, Pittsburgh; reg- 
istrar of common stock of Checker Cab 
Manufacturing Corporation. 

Bankers Trust Company has been ap- 
pointed registrar for common stock of the 
W. T. Grant Company; co-registrar for the 
capital stock of the Globe Insurance Com- 
pany of America; dividend disbursing agent 
for capital stock of the Louis Philippe, Inc. : 
registrar Sikorsky Aviation Corporation. 

The American Exchange Irving Trust Com- 
pany is trustee for $2,500,000 gold debentures 
of Wardman Realty and Construction Co. 

The Empire Trust Company of New York 
is trustee under indenture of the Federal 
Home Mortgage Company, obtaining an issue 
of first mortgage collateral trust bonds. 

The National Park Bank has been ap- 
pointed transfer agent for 50,000 shares of 
common stock of Shares in the South, Ine. 
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Che Corn Exchange Bank 


New York City 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS.................... 


DEPOSITS 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
CABLE TRANSFERS 








PLAN TO MERGE FIRST. NATIONAL OF 
BROOKLYN WITH BANK OF MAN- 
HATTAN COMPANY 


The Bank of Manhattan Company, the 
oldest Dank in New York City operating un- 
der its original charter and conducting a 
comprehensive system of branches in Greater 
New York, has submitted plans for a merger 
with the First National Bank of Brooklyn 
which has been operating under federal 
charter since 1865. 

The First National, if the merger plans 
are ratified, will bring total resources of ap- 
proximately $25,000,000 and deposits. of 
about $20,000,000 into the combination. The 

sank of the Manhattan Company’s latest 
statement, issued as of September 28th, 
showed total resources of $865,190,675. 

The proposition made by the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company provides for a consoli- 
dation on the following basis: Four shares 
of the new stock of the Bank of the Manhat- 
tain Company for five shares of the First 
National of Brooklyn, and in addition a cash 
dividend of $20 a share to be paid to the 
shareholders of the First National. 

William S. Irish will be executive vice- 
president of the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company for the Brooklyn territory and 
will be chairman of the advisory board for 
Brooklyn. Formal notice also has been sent 
to stockholders of the Bank of the Manhat- 
tan Company to vote on a plan to increase 
the bank’s capital from $12,500,000 to $15,- 
000,000 under a program announced last June 
for the absorption of the Flushing Bank, 
the Bayside Bank, the Queens-Bellaire Bank 
and the First Bank of Whitestone. 


Total resources of $158,845,145 are shown 
in the latest financial statement of the Bank 
of New York and Trust Company, with de- 
posits of $125,649,000; capital, $6,000,000; 
surplus and undivided profits, $13,207,631. 


TRUST 
DEPARTMENT 


$28,000,000 
| oe . $250,000,000 
65 Branches beau in sa parts of — City of New York 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
TRAVELERS’ CHECKS 





CHATHAM PHENIX NATIONAL ENTERS 
QUEENS BOROUGH 

Confining its branch banking operations 
heretofore chiefly to Manhattan the Chatham 
Phenix National Bank and Trust Company 
of New York has opened its first branch 
office in Queens in the newly completed 
Chatham Phenix Building in Queens Plaza, 
Long Island City. This is the fifteenth 
branch in the Chatham Phenix system. Com- 
menting on the importance of branch bank- 
ing facilities in the Queens section, John A. 
Olsen, vice-president, who is in charge of the 
new branch, says: 

“The population of Queens has risen from 
less than a half million in 1920 to virtually 
a million today. The volume of its manu- 
factures would place it among the first fif- 
teen cities of the country. In the dozen 
years since 1915 sales of tickets at Queens- 
boro subway stations have grown from less 
than six millions to more than 107 millions. 
The value of building construction begun last 
year in Queens is said to exceed that in any 
American city with the single exception of 
Chicago.” 


AMERICAN CAPITAL IN GERMAN 
INDUSTRIAL BANK 


The Central Bank for German Industry 
has been organized in Berlin, Germany, with 
capital of 17,500,000 marks. Associated in 
the organization of the bank are the Equi- 
table Trust Company, Blair & Company, the 
International Germanic Company and E, H. 
Rollins of New York. The president is Dr. 
Peter Reinhold, former German Minister of 
Finance. The prime purpose of the bank 
will be to provide loans to smaller industrial 
concerns in Germany and to enlist American 
capital. The National Association of Ger- 


man Industry is represented in the new 
bank. 
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CHARTERED 1799 


BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over $30,000,000 
Total Resources over $300,000,000 


UNION SQUARE OFFICE 
Broadway at |6th Street 


MAIN OFFICE 
40 Wall Street, New York City 


Madison Avenue at 43rd Street 


47 Conveniently Located Offices in Boroughs of Manhattan, Brooklyn and Queens 





Transfer Agent of the State of New York Since 1818. 


CENTRAL UNION TRUST COMPANY 

During the past year deposits of the Cen- 
tral Union Trust Company of New York 
have increased from $262,034,000 to $297,- 
534.000, according to the latest financial 
statement of September 28th. Resources now 


total $388,690,154. Capital is $12,500,000; 
surplus, $30,000,000 and undivided profits. 
$7,655,904. Exceptional growth has been 


recorded during the past year in the volume 
of both individual and corporate trust busi- 
ness. 

John Donovan, advertising manager of the 
Detroit and Security Trust Company, has 
resigned to become associated with the Cen- 
tral Union Trust Company, of New York 
City. Mr. Donovan has been connected with 
the Detroit and Security Trust Company for 
the past three years. Before that time, he 
was director of the evening school of Jour- 
nalism at the University of Detroit and had 
charge of the school’s newspaper, magazine, 
and year book. He graduated from the 
University of Michigan in 1921. 


INSURANCE AGAINST COSTLY TAX 
ERRORS 

Banks and trust companies as fiduciaries 
are particularly interested in having at their 
command the latest and most reliable as 
well as conveniently collated advice as to 
federal and state taxation affecting estates 
and trusts. The complexities of the 1925 
Federal Income Tax law gives emphasis to 
the need of such information. Anticipating 
such requirements the Corporation Trust 
Company of New York through its affiliation 
with the Commerce Clearing House, Inc., has 
given special attention to making as effi- 
cient as possible its loose leaf Federal Tax 
service. Questions of federal taxation which 
arise particularly in the Federal Tax laws 
are such as relate to gain or loss, organiza- 
tions, taxable basis of estates and trusts, 
installment sales, ete. 


Member of the Federal Reserve System. 





APPROVE CAPITAL INCREASE FOR 
LAWYERS MORTGAGE COMPANY 

Consistent with its policy that outstanding 
guaranteed mortgages shall not exceed 
twenty times the amount of capital and sur- 
plus, the stockholders of the Lawyers Mort- 
gage Company have ratified an increase in 
capital from $11,000,000 to $12,000,000. The 


issue of 10,000 new shares, with rights to 
stockholders valued at $2,000,000 based on 


market value, increases combined capital and 
surplus to $20,000,000 against limit of guar- 
anteed mortgages of $400,000,000. 

The Lawyers Mortgage Company has had 
a notable career with no loss to any of its 
investors during the thirty-five years of oper- 
ation. Its guaranteed mortgages and certifi- 
cates are held by over 20,000 investors, in- 
cluding banks, trust companies, 
companies, charitable institutions, 
and other conservative investors. 


insurance 
trustees 





MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 

Resources of $855,915,824 are shown in the 
latest financial statement of the. Manufac- 
turers Trust Company of New York, embrac- 
ing cash on hand and in banks, $40,493,638 : 
United States Government and public securi- 


ties, $44.275.980: other sceurities, $28,829.- 
000; loans, $208,282,554: bonds and mort- 
gages, $16,624,826. Deposits amount to $275,- 


$21,005. Capital is $17,500,000; surplus and 
undivided profits, $33,393,506. 

Arthur S. Kleeman, vice-president in 
charge of the investment department of the 
Manufacturers Trust Company, 
elected a director. 

William FE. Ford has been appointed as- 
sistant secretary of the Manufacturers Trust 
Company. Mr. Ford was formerly assistant 
vice-president of the Guardian Trust Com- 
pany of Newark, and prior to that position 
spent thirteen years with the Liberty Na- 
tional Bank of New York and its successor, 
the New York Trust Company. 


has been 


MADISON AVENUE OFFICE 
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HOWARD SMITH ELECTED TRUST OFFI- 
CER CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK 

Howard B. Smith, who for the past twelve 
years has served the Bank of America of 
New York as trust officer at the Wall street 
office, has resigned to accept the position of 
trust officer at the Chemical National Bank 
of New York in charge of the corporate trust 
and agencies department. Mr. Smith is one 
of the most popular members of the trust 
fraternity in New York and after serving 
for a number of years on the executive com- 
mittee, is now chairman of the New York 
Stock Transfer Association, of which he has 
been one of the staunchest pillars since the 
reorganization of that association some years 
ago. 

Mr. Smith confesses to one hobby and that 
is an earnest endeavor to bring about sim- 
plification and make uniform prevailing prac- 
tices and rules for the transfer of shares of 
stock and registered securities. He has also 
been foremost in fostering improvement in 
federal and state taxation affecting inheri- 
tance. He was a delegate from New York 
to the recent National Tax Association con- 
ference at Seattle, afterwards visiting trust 
officers in Pacific Coast cities. Mr. Smith 
is a member of the New York Bar and was 
for a number of years instructor in the law 
of commerce and finance at the School of 
Commerce, Accounts and Finance of the New 
York University. 





Howakrp B. SMITH 
Recently elected Trust Officer of the Chemical! National 


38 Years 










































of individual atten- 
tion in personal trust 
and banking business. 


FULTON 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
149 Broadway 
Established 1890 

Member Federal Reserve System 


OFFICERS 
EDMUND P. ROGERS 
President 

CHARLES M. van KLEECK 
Vice-President 
ARTHUR J. MORRIS 
Vice-President 
PERCY W. SHEPARD 
Secretary 
EDWARD J. REILLY 
Trust Officer 
JOHN A. MACK 
Assistant Secretary 
HAROLD P. SPURR 


Assistant Secretary 


CLEMENT M. COODER 
Asst. Trust Cfficer 


DIRECTORS 


Lewis Spencer Morris, 
Chairman 
Charles S. Brown 
Robert Goelet 
Frederic de P. Foster 
Alfred E. Marling 
Howland Pell 
Robert L. Gerry 
Edward De Witt 
John D. Peabody 
Charles M. van Kleeck 
Stanley A. Sweet 
Arthur J. Morris 
Warren Cruikshank 
William G. Ver Planck my 
Edward C. Cammann & 
Bernon S. Prentice 
Edmund P. Rogers 
Franklin B. Lord 
Russell E. Burke 
John A. Larkin 
O’Donnell Iselin 
E. Townsend Irvin 
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CORPORATE APPOINTMENTS FOR CHAT- 
HAM PHENIX NATIONAL 

The Chatham Phenix National Bank and 
Trust Company of New York has been ap- 
pointed trustee under agreement of the 
Guardian Assets Corporation securing an 
issue of $4,000,000 5 per cent gold debentures 
maturing July 1, 1948; registrar of 100,000 
shares of cumulative preferred stock and 
100,000 shares of common stock of Utilities 
Service Company; registrar of 15,000 shares 
of preferred stock, par value $100 each, and 
40,000 shares of common stock without par 
value, of the Sanger Hotel Corporation; de- 
pository for the Bondholders’ Protective Com- 
mittee with respect to certificates represent- 
ing shares or parts of 20-year 6 per cent sink- 
ing fund mortgage gold bond of the 265 
Fourth Avenue Corporation, due September 
1, 1945; depository under agreement of the 
Guaranteed Mortgage Company of New York 
securing an issue of $135,000 guaranteed 
first mortgage certificates secured by bond 
and mortgage of Scheckter Building Corpora- 
tion, covering premises at South Fulton ave- 
nue and East 5th street, Mt. Vernon, New 
York. 
TRANSFER AGENCIES FOR GUARANTY 

The Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
has been appointed transfer agent for 600,000 
shares of Class B common stock of the Sec- 
ond International Securities Corporation; 
transfer agent for 285,887 shares of $5 cu- 
mulative preferred stock of the Public Serv- 


ice Corporation of New Jersey; transfer 
agent for 11,500 shares of the preferred 


stock of the Pierce Petroleum -Corporation ; 
transfer agent for the allotment certificates 
of the Southern Bond and Share Corpora- 
tion, covering 40,000 shares of Class A com- 
mon stock and 20,000 shares of Class B com- 
mon stock; transfer agent for 1,084,409 
shares of common stock, no par value, and 
320,000 shares of preference stock, Series A-7 
per cent convertible, $50 par value, of Me- 


Kesson & Robbins, Inc.; transfer agent in 
New York for 300,000 shares of preferred 


stock, $100 par value, and 3,000,000 shares 
of common stock, without nominal or par 
value, of the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Com- 
pany; transfer agent of American Shares, 
representing deposited “E”’ shares, par value 
100 pesetas, of stock of the Compania His- 
pano-Americana de _  Electricidad, S. A. 
(“Chade’’). 


The National Park Bank of New York 
registers resources of $237,632,854; deposits, 
$160,664,847; capital, $10,000,000; surplus 
and undivided profits, $25,310,853. 
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MUTUAL Respect, Un- 
derstanding and Courtesy 
are the basic elements of 
a friendly, helpful bank- 
ing connection. 


GARFIELD 
NATIONAL BANK 
Fifth Ave. and 23d St., New York 


SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK OF 
NEW YORK 

Volume of business at the Seaboard Na- 
tional Bank of New York is at record vol- 
ume according to the latest financial state- 
ment. Resources total $251,705,603, ineclud- 
ing cash and due from banks of $72,147,712; 
United States Government securities, $17,- 
454,105; demand loans, $59,470,770; time 
loans and discounts, $55,235,917. Deposits 
total $195,610,854. Capital is $9,000,000; 
surplus, $11,000,000; undivided profits, $1, 
734,237. 


BROOKLYN TRUST COMPANY 
STATEMENT 

The Brooklyn Trust Company which main- 
tains seven active branch offices besides the 
main office at 177 Montague street, reports 
resources of $84,048,740; deposits of $71,841,- 
047; capital, $2,080,000; surplus, $3,500,000, 
and undivided profits of $3,018,682. As com- 
pared with the June 30th statement the sur- 
plus and undivided profits increased from 
$6,265,100 to $6,518,682. 





George W. Kavanaugh and W. J. Green 
have been elected directors of the Plaza 
Trust Company of New York 


TRUST 


California Trust 
Company 


629 South Spring Street 
Los Angeles « + California 


“The Trust Company of the 
California Bank Group” 


Prompt, reliable service 
given to those requiring 
fiduciary or Trust facili- 
ties in this vicinity. Ex- 
clusive Trust Service, 
personal and corporate 


OWNED BY 


California Bank 


which with its affiliated banks 
has combined resources of over 


$120,000,000 


LIQUID POSITION OF AMERICAN EX- 
CHANGE IRVING TRUST CO. 

Special emphasis has always been placed 

upon liquidity of resources at the American 


Exchange Irving Trust Company of New 
York. This policy is reflected in the latest 
financial statement showing total resources 
of $664,055,348; embracing $80,891,680 cash 
on hand and due from banks; exchanges, 
$85,452,809; call loans, commercial paper 
and loans eligible for rediscount, $142,663,- 
199; United States obligations, $27,125,432; 
short term securities, $36,901,566; loans due 
on demand and within thirty days $106,S889,- 
156; loans due thirty to ninety days $66,- 
551,373; loans due 90 to 180 days, $45,219,- 
624; loans due after 180 days, $3,340,954 ; 
acceptances, $40,060,592. Deposits total 
$494,203,649. Capital is $40,000,000; surplus 
and undivided profits, $52,705,882. 


The Empire Trust Company of New York 
reports resources of $94,138,096; deposits, 
$78,947,355; capital, $6,000,000; surplus and 
undivided profits, $8,764,988. 

The Hanover National Bank of New York, 
in its latest report, shows resources of $229,- 
161,154; deposits, $195,955,184; capital, 
$5,000,000: surplus, $15,000,000; undivided 
profits, $12,272,883. 
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ROCHESTER 


New York 





cial district stands the Roches- 

ter Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company—the city’s first trust 
company, founded in 1888—fur- 
nishing complete banking, trust 
and safe deposit services. 


Capital and Surplus. . $3,650,000 
Resources over $50,000,000 


ROCHESTER TRUST 


and Safe Deposit 


COMPANY 


Main Street West and Exchange 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


:: the heart of Rochester’s finan- 


NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE ELECTION 


At the recent annual meeting of the New 
York Clearing House Association, William 
Woodward, president of the Hanover Na- 
tional Bank was re-elected president. Jack- 
son KE. Reynolds, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank and director of the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank, was elected chairman 
of the Clearing House Committee, succeed- 
ing Seward Prosser, chairman of the Bank- 
ers Trust Company. G. Edwin Gregory, vice- 
president of the National City Bank, was re- 
elected secretary. Other officefs were also 
re-elected. 

Members of the new Clearing House Com- 
mittee to serve with Mr. Reynolds are Ar- 
thur W. Loasby, president of the Equitable 
Trust Company; Chellis A. Austin, presi- 
dent of the Seaboard National Bank; Wil- 
liam C. Potter, president of the Guaranty 
Trust Company, and Charles E. Mitchell, 
president of the National City Bank. 


Merger of the Municipal Bank and Trust 
Company and the Seventh National Bank 
of New York has been approved by directors, 
giving the combined Municipal Bank and 
Trust Company total resources of $75,000,- 
000; capitalization of $12,000,000 and twenty 
offices. 
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Cains trust services 


given by a trained and 
experienced organiza- 
tion for corporations and 
individuals. @ Booklets 
describing these services 


will be sent on request. 


CHICAGO 
TRUST 
COMPANY 


LUCIUS TETER JOHN W. O’LEARY 


President Vice-President 


CHICAGO 


FACILITIES OF THE BRONX BOROUGH 
BANK 

The people of the borough of Bronx may 
pride themselves in having at their com- 
mand one of the best managed and progress- 
ive bank in Greater New York. <An inviting 
and distinctly friendly atmosphere character- 
izes this institution. Several months ago 
the facilities of the organization were greatly 
broadened by the merger of the Bronx Na- 
tional Bank with the Bronx Borough Bank, 
making available to the people of the Bronx 
six complete banking offices in the most fa- 
vorable locations. 

A recent financial statement gives the 
3ronx Borough aggregate resources of $24,- 
$18,450, with deposits amounting to $22,102,- 
373. The distribution of assets reflects more- 
over a highly liquid and strong position. 
Capital is $1,000,000; surplus, undivided 
profits and reserves $1,349,784. C. Adelbert 
Becker is chairman of the board and George 
W. Fennell, president. The Bronx Borough 
Bank has experienced exceptional success in 
developing trust service with J. H. L. Janson, 
Jr., as trust officer in charge of the trust 
department. 


MERGER IN ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 

The Union Trust Company of Rochester, 
N. Y., became the largest bank in that city 
recently when it absorbed the National Bank 
of Rochester. The consolidated bank has 
capital of $4,000,000; its surplus and undi- 
vided profits amount to more than $4,250,000 
and its total resources exceed $75,000,000. 
Prior to the merger the Union Trust Com- 
pany with Frederick W. Zoller as president. 
maintained five local offices; and the Na- 
tional Bank of Rochester, with William T. 
McCaffrey as president, operated one office 
with two additional branches under con- 
struction. 

The Union Trust Company was incorpo- 
rated in 1897 and from a small beginning 
grew to be the second largest bank of Roch- 
ester. The present merger places it in first 
place. The National Bank of Rochester was 
Rochester’s only national bank. It was or- 
ganized in 1924, taking over the business 
of the National Bank of Commerce and the 
Traders National Bank. Its resources 
amounted to more than $22,000,000. 


ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN TRUST 
Substantial gains are indicated in the lat- 
est financial statement of the Anglo-South 
American Trust Company of New York. Re- 
sources amount to $21,938,264, with deposits 
of $10,649,927. Capital is $1,000,000; sur- 
plus, $650,000 and undivided profits, $113,530. 
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CAPITAL ACCOUNT OF GUARANTY 
TRUST COMPANY 

The capital account of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, including surplus 
and undivided profits, exceeds $100,000,000 
for the first time in the statement of the 
company’s condition as of September 28, 1928. 
Undivided profits of $10,479,367.18, 
senting a gain of $1,247,623.25 in 
quarter, bring the total of the company’s 
capital, surplus and undivided profits to 
$100,479,367.18. Deposits of $657,643,276.67 
show an increase of $21,297,798.79 over the 
corresponding statement a year ago. The 
company’s total resources are $838,129,668.17, 
as compared with $765,128,460.01 on 
tember 30, 1927. 


repre- 
the last 


Sep- 


NEW COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 

The latest addition to Wall street banks, 
namely the Commercial National Bank and 
Trust Company, has leased quarters at 56 
Wall street for a period of years at the cost 
of $55,000 per annum. Temporary quarters 
are in Exchange Place and plans are pro- 
gressing favorably as to capitalization and 
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STATEMENT OF CORN EXCHANGE BANK 

Periodical statements of the Corn Ex- 
change Bank of New York reveal a steady 
line of growth. The latest statement as of 
September 28th shows combined resources of 
$295,753,607. Deposits total $248,465,982. 
The capital is $11,000,000; surplus $11,000,- 
000 and undivided profits, $6,959,238. Analy- 
sis of the resources indicate a high degree 
of liquidity. 


The City Bank and Trust Company of 
Syracuse reports total resources of $41,494,- 
710; deposits, $33,486,707; capital, $3,000,- 
000; surplus and undivided profits, $296,462. 

Interests associated with the Bank of the 
United States and the City Financial Cor- 
poration are organizing the Consolidated In 
demnity and Insurance Company with au- 
thorized capital of $5,000,000. 

Deposits in the 149 savings banks of the 
State of New York amounted to $4,301,346. 
000 as of July 1, 1928, representing a gain 
for the year of $265,272,000. 

Charles E. Kimball, Jr., and John Nicho- 


personnel. Capital will be 
surplus $6,000,000. 


$6,000,000 


and 


las have been advanced from assistant trust 
officers to trust officers of the Chemical Na- 
tional Bank of New York. 





CONDITION OF GREATER NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES 


American Exchange Trust Co........... 
American “Pruett OO: oc. eos ccs a6 ere ois 
Anglo-South American Trust Co 

Banca Commerciale Italiana Tr. 

PAIIOO: Gi PCHIM, BTMBO CO os kc 6cs cs occ cod 
sank of Athens Trust Co 

Bankers Trust Co. 

sank of Europe & Trust Co 

sank of N. Y. & Trust Co 

irons Coumin Trish CO: 6. iis eis os oa 
Brooklyn Trust Co 

Central Union Trust Co 

Oo rgd oT a Ce 
BN ik a a 
Empire Trust Co........ 
Equitable Trust Co ADE See Cs Se 
Farmers Loan and Trust. 

Federation Bank and Trust............... 
MMAR SUB oo as 5.5:a sess wis.& abcde ew 4m 399 
Fulton Trust 

SUS ae at re 
Internat’! Accept. Securities & Tr. Co 
International Germanic Trust 
Interstate Trust Co 


minge County Prust Oo... ss 6 ia cs osc e 


Lawyers Trust 
Manufacturers Trust Co 
Midwood Trust Co 

Murray Hill Trust 

New York Trust Co 

Times Square Trust Co 
Title Guarantee & Trust 
Trust Co. of North America 
U.S. Mortgage & Trust Co 


United States (rust Co... ..5<.e0 ccc ucees 


Capital 


. .$40,000,000 


4,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,100,000 

500,000 


1,000,000 
6,000,000 
1,250,000 
2,080,000 
12,500,000 
500,000 
1,000,000 
6,000,000 


-- 30,000,000 


10,000,000 
750,000 
4,000,000 
1,000,000 


_ 40,000,000 


1,000,000 
4,000,000 
5,175,000 
500,000 
3,000,000 
17,500,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
10,000,000 
2,000,000 
10,000,000 
500,000 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits 


Deposits 


Sept. 28, 1928 Sept. 28, 1928 


$52,705,900 
4,504,900 
763,500 
2,011,000 
1,061,900 
526,100 
75,541,800 
812,600 
13,207,600 
1,031,500 
6,518,700 
37,655,900 
161,100 
1,008,500 
8,765,000 
27,116,400 
22,416,300 
1,060,800 
3,681,800 
1,655,300 
60,479,400 
1,343,800 
2,169,900 
2,145,800 
5,740,800 
3,935,200 
32,981,000 
588,200 
1,685,100 
25,180,100 
511,700 
22,922,800 
240,400 
6,385,300 
23,009,200 


$523 ,351,600 


55,840,600 
10,640,900 
15,963,600 
13,951,400 
4.029800 
484,722,600 
16,025,900 
125,919,100 
21,679,500 
74,744,800 
297,534,100 
509,400 
19,504,400 
78,947,300 
404,224,300 
147,514,100 
17,316,000 
50,606,800 
15,474,700 
644,510,200 
9,266,300 
7,830,900 
44,390,200 
24,841,800 
21,046,600 
279,623,900 
11,023,200 
9,295,600 
231,816,600 
5,360,600 
47,915,200 
3,232,800 
75,171,500 
97,259,600 


Par 


100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Bid Asked 


430 


945 
420 
740 
400 
1225 
1660 
600 
440 
455 
765 


375 
560 
645 
210 
280 
2600 


230 
270 
270 
755 
210 
800 
540 
3250 


440 


955 
470 
760 
450 
1350 
1670 


650 
450 
465 
780 
400 
600 
655 


220 
290 
2700 
240 
300 
300 
765 
220 
815 


560 
3400 
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OFFICERS 
T. Comiy Hunter.Chairman of the Board 
CLEMENT J. CRAFT............. President 
Cuartes K. LukKeEns...... Vice-President 
Anson B. Evans.......... Vice-President 
Georce H. McNEELY... .Vice-President 
Lewis Van Court............ Treasurer 
Wm. F. Rirrer:.......... Asst. Treasurer 
SAMUEL G. STEM............ Trust Officer 
Irvin H. Campsett.... Asst. Trust Officer 

DIRECTORS 


T. Comiry Hunter 
Director, Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Director, Frankford Trust Co. 
Georce H. McNEeEty 
McNeely & Price, Glazed Kid Manufacturers 
James F. Hattowe ti 
Geo. W. RoypHouse 
President, Roydhouse, 4rev © Co., Gen. Contractors 
FRANK SCHOBLE 
President, Frank Schoble & Co., Hat Manufacturers 
Vice-President, National Security Bank 
Henry F. MicHe.i 
President, Henry F. Michell Co., Seeds 
Francis S. Quinn 
Vice-President, Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
J. Howarp Ruoaps 
Attorney-at-Law 
Cuas. S. Watton, Jr. 
President, Chas. 8. Walton & Co., Inc. Tanners 
James J. McArpie 
President McArdle & Cooney, Steam Fitters’ Supplies 
Freeman S. HunsBerGER 
Treasurer, Bell, Walt & Co., Inc., Wholesale Shoes 
Wiiuiam D. Scuramm ; 
Secretary, Stead &2 Miller Co. 
Francis A. O’NEILL 
President, taper Manufacturers’ Co. 
Joun C. McKeon 
Laird Schober &F Co., Manufacturers of Shoes 
Wo. REINHARDT 
Realtor 
Harrison I. Ports 
Horace T. Potts & Co., Steel Merchants 
Crement J. Crarr 
President 
Cuar_tes K. LuKEns 
Vice-President 


CENTRAL TRUST 
AND 


SAVINGS COMPANY 


Main Office Broad St. Office 
Marketat Fourth Broad at Spring Garden 


Philadelphia 
1903-1928 


25 Years of Tested Service 
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New York and 
Detroit 


Bank and Insurance 


STOCKS 





Newman, Gustin, Frueauff, 
INCORPORATED 


50 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


Buhl Bldg. 
DETROIT 





Telephone: Whitehall 5197 


(Private wire to Detroit office) 











NINETEEN BANK SERVICE COMPANIES 
MERGED 

Formation of the National Bancservice 
Corporation, representing a merger of nine- 
teen companies supplying a highly specialized 
advertising and thrift development service 
to oyer 8,000 banks and financial institutions 
throughout the United States, was announced 
recently. New financing for the corporation 
will be handled by a banking group headed 
by Colvin & Company. 

The principal services supplied by the new 
corporation include all forms of Christmas, 
Vacation and Travel clubs and complete ac- 
cessories for the operation of thrift depart- 
ments by the banks. Total deposits of the 
thrift accounts supplied by the corporation 
exceed $500,000,000. 


THE DELECTABLE LOUISIANA OYSTER 

The October number of “Foreign News and 
Comments,” published by the Hibernia Bank 
& Trust Company of New Orleans, features 
an interesting article on the oyster industry 
in the State of Louisiana. According to this 
article oysters are consumed in large quan- 
titles in Louisiana and Mississippi as an 
ordinary article of diet, but are regarded 
as luxuries in most other states. Only 20 per 
cent of the total crop is consumed in Louis- 
iana, the balance being canned and shipped 
to all parts of the Union and to Canada. 





The Banco De Sicilia Trust Company of 
New York has increased its annual dividend 
rate from 6 to 10 per cent. 
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BES io cmon thee 
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‘ E are taking the next bus south. We 

appreciate the Guardian’s courtesy 
and have done more in two hours to clear 
up our problem than we might have done 


in amonth worrying and consulting among 
ourselves. ’’ 


Thus the president and vice president of 
a bank three hours ride south of Cleve- 
land recently expressed themselves. A 
visit to Cleveland will convince you, too, 
that here at the Guardian we have a great 
breadth of business and banking expe- 
rience, which is part of our service of 
Helpfulness to all our correspondents. 


GUARDIAN TRUST COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


RESOURCES MORE THAN $150,000,000 
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150,000 
Transit Checks 
Daily 


A bank which handles the largest volume of 
items, of necessity must have the widest and 
most extensive list of “direct” points. 


This volume of business collected daily is an 
assurance of the lowest possible “overhead.” 


Long experience in caring for the needs of a 
large number of correspondent banks has en- 
abled us to develop a specially trained force 
supervised by officers who give all their time 
to this service. 


Here are three tangible reasons which explain 
why we remind you that this is Philadelphia’s 
largest bank. 


THE 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Capital, Surplus and Profits . . $53,500,000 





TRUST 


Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 
A. B. A. CONVENTION ECHOES 


Like a lot of tired schoolboys after a 
strenuous day of “hookey” the bankers of 
Philadelphia retired to their respective desks 
or homes after the close of the A. B. A. 
couvention, satisfied that they had upheld 
the traditions of the Philadelphia brand of 
hospitality. The event acquired the impor- 
tance of a civie celebration because it was 
the first opportunity in over fifty years for 
Philadelphia bankers to play host to their 
fellow workers. For months in advance the 
convention committees had labored zealously 
to provide for every comfort for the more 
than 5,000 guests who stormed the city; the 
exceptional background of historical inter- 
est, its fine temples of art, of education and 
all the varied resources for recreation and 
social contact, were brought into play. It 
may be truly said that at no previous bank- 
ers’ conventions has entertainment and hos- 
pitality been provided upon such a generous 
and wholehearted scale. 

The convention city held a particular in- 
terest for trust company people. No other 
city in the United States visualizes the im- 
portance and growth of trust companies as 
does Philadelphia with its magnificent trust 
company buildings. The massive new home 
of the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company, 
just across from convention headquarters, 
Was one of the centers of interest. Nearby 
are the graceful outlines of the Girard Trust 
Company home, the tall buildings of other 
leading trust companies entitling Philadel- 
phia to the characterization “the cradle of 
the American trust company movement.” 

There were daily bus trips to Valley Forge 
and other points of historical as well as civic 
interest, including the new Art Museum, In- 
dependence Hall, the navy yards. The golf 
clubs had open house with the Philmont 
Country Club as the scene of tournaments. 
In the evenings there were theatres, ban- 
quets, a big “smoker,” orchestral concerts, 
receptions and a grand ball as a climax. All 
in all the convention was one which will 
linger long and pleasantly in memory. 

The North City Trust Company is being 
organized in Philadelphia with capital of 

$500,000 and to locate on Broad above Olney 
avenue. Frank H. Shreck will be president. 

The Abington Bank and Trust Company of 
Abington, Pa., recently opened for business 
with deposits of $254,000 on the first day. 
Benjamin T. Britt is president. 


Howard A. 
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i have the 
| facilities 


of NORTH AMERICA® 
TRUST COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 





GUARANTEE TRUST AND TRADESMENS 
NATIONAL MERGER EFFECTIVE 

The old Guarantee Trust and § 
Company of Philadelphia 
tity with the Tradesmens 
recently when consolidation 
effective and embracing 
Trust Company. The 
now operates as the Tradesmens National 
Bank and Trust Company with main office 
at 320 Chestnut street, central office at 1420 
Walnut and branch offices in the German- 
town, west and north Philadelphia districts. 
Loeb is chairman of the board 
and Herbert W. Goodall signs as president. 
The trust department is headed by Jesse 
S. Shepard. Allied with the organization is 
the newly organized Tradesmens Corpora- 
tion and the Chelten Title Insurance Com- 
pany. Resources aggrezate over $55,000,000. 


safe Deposit 
merged its iden- 
National Bank 
plans became 
also the Chelten 
combined institution 


Robert Mayer, assistant trust officer of the 
Provident Trust Company is in charge of 
the class on trust functions conducted by 
the Philadelphia Chapter, A. I. B. 
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Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company 


OF BALTIMORE 





Established 1884—Forty - four years’ experience. 
Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, $5,500,000. 


We Solicit Your Baltimore Account 


FRED. G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President 







MILESTONE 

Many of the bankers attending the annual 
convention of the American Bankers <Asso- 
ciation embraced the opportunity to call upon 
the Philadelphia National Bank and to con- 
vey congratulations in connection with the 
recent 125th anniversary of that bank. It 
was on September 19, 1903, when the old 
Philadelphia Bank first opened its doors. 
George Clymer, the first president, was one 
of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. In the course of its career and 
attainment of its present stature as the 
largest commercial bank in Philadelphia and 
Pennsylvania, the Philadelphia National 
Bank represents a merger of thirteen banks. 
Joseph Wayne, Jr., the present president is 
the eighth in succession to that office, with 
Levi L. Rue, now chairman of the board as 
his immediate predecessor. 

The financial statement issued by the 
Philadelphia National Bank as of October 3d 
evidences the great volume of its business. 
Resources aggregate $370,840,560 with de- 
posits of $267,269,584. Capital now stands 
at $14,000,000 with surplus and undivided 
profits of $40,022,931. Besides the main office 
there are two branches. 





ANOTHER PHILADELPHIA BANK 
MERGER 

The merger of the Broad Street National 
Bank, National Bank of North Philadelphia, 
the Oak Lane Trust Company and the Queen 
Lane National Bank of Philadelphia, became 
effective on October Sth, under the title of 
the Bank of Philadelphia and Trust Com- 
pany, with total resources of over $23,000,- 
000. Charles E. Beury, president of Temple 
University, is chairman of the board, and 
L. A. Lewis, formerly president of Broad 
Street National Bank and Oak Lane Trust 
Company, is president. 





PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL PASSES 125th 








A. H. S. POST, President 


GERMANTOWN TRUST. BRANCH IN NEW 
QUARTERS 

Historical interest attaches to the removal 
of the old branch office of the Germantown 
Trust Company of Philadelphia from 8628 
Germantown avenue to the new Chestnut Hill 
Branch office at Evergreen and Germantown 
avenues. The Chestnut Hill branch was the 
first branch office to be established by any 
bank in the entire State of Pennsylvania. 
The new building features the historical in- 
terest of the location with oil paintings by 
George Harding, depicting the positions of 
the Colonial and English troops during the 
battle of Germantown. 

The latest financial statement of the com- 
pany shows assets of $28,291,000; deposits, 
$24,264,777; capital, $1,120,000; surplus, 
$2,380,000 and undivided profits of $465,272 
Trust funds amount to $37,510,038.  Clar- 
ence C. Brinton is president and Paul L. Tag- 
gart, treasurer. 





CENTRAL TRUST AND SAVINGS 
COMPANY 

A recent statement of the Central Trust 
and Savings Company of Philadelphia shows 
total resources of $15,864,907. Deposits total 
$11,919,819. Capital is $1,000,000; surplus, 
$1,700,000, and undivided profits, $227,393. 
Trust funds amount to §$8,628,132. Besides 
the main office at Market and Fourth 
streets, the bank conducts a branch at Broad 
and Spring Garden streets. T. Comly Hunte1 
is chairman of the board and Clement J. 
Craft is president. 

“Wings for the Seven Seas” is the title of 
an interesting article on the development 
of aviation by the United States Navy. The 
author is Commander W. W. Webster, U. 58. 
N., chief engineer, Naval Aireraft Factory. 

Ernest T. Trigg has become a member of 
tne board of the Federal Trust Company of 
Philadelphia. 
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PARKER S. WILLIAMS ELECTED PRESI- 
DENT OF PROVIDENT TRUST CO. 

In selecting a successor to the late J. Bar- 
ton Townsend as president of the Provident 
Trust Company of Philadelphia the board 
of directors of that company made a wise 
and popular choice in electing Parker S. Wil- 
liams. As a director of the Provident Trust 
Company since 1915 Mr. Williams has taken 
a very active part in the management of 
the organization and his familiarity with 
its affairs afford every assurance that he 
will carry forward the fine traditions and 
policies which have made the Provident one 
of the outstanding trust companies in the 
eountry. 


PARKER S. WILLIAMS 
Elected President of Provident Trust Company 

of Philadelphia 
Mr. Williams is a member of the law firm 
of Williams & Sinkler and has been counsel 
for the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadel- 
phia since its organization. He has numer- 
affiliations with banking, railroad and 
corporation interests, including directorships 
in the following companies. Commonwealth 
Title Insurance Company, Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Philadelphia Sav- 
ings Fund, the Merion Title & Trust Com- 
pany, of Ardmore; Lumbermen’s Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia National Insurance 
Company, Western New York and Pennsyl- 
vania Railway Company, and Mine Hill and 

Schuylkill Haven Railroad. 


ous 


The Lycoming Trust Company of Williams- 
port, Pa., reports resources of $15,399,000; 
leposits, $11,451,000; capital, $2,000,000; sur- 
lus and undivided profits, $612,620. Trust 
unds amount to $8,533,000. 


We Invite You 


to use our complete 
banking facilities to 
handle your Cleve- 


land transactions. 


oe ” 


entra 17e 


Central National Bank 
of Cleveland 





PENNSYLVANIA BREVITIES 

The Broad Street Trust Company of Phila 
delphia has taken possession of its new 
building at Broad and Stiles streets. 

The Plaza Trust Company is being organ- 
ized in Philadelphia with proposed capital 
of $4,000,000 and $1,000,000 surplus. 

The Scranton-Lackawanna Trust Company 
of Scranton, Pa., announces the election of 
I. E. Oppenheim, president of the Scranton 
Dry Goods Company, as a director. 

Plans are in progress for organization of 
the Logan Trust Company of Philadelphia 
to engage in title insurance. 

A stock dividend has been declared by the 
Market Street Title and Trust Company of 
Philadelphia to provide increase in capital 
from $1,000,000 to $1,200,000. 

A. V. Morton, vice-president of the Penn- 
sylvania Company for Insurances on Lives 
and Granting Annuities of Philadelphia, has 
been appointed a member of the Adminis- 
trative Committee of the American Bankers 
Association. 

The Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company 
reports resources $132,199,070; deposits, $90,- 
529,000; capital, $6,700,000; surplus, $21,000,- 
000; undivided profits, $4,373,953; trust 
funds, $689,458,000; corporate trusts, $890,- 
$26,000. 














































































































































































































































































































































































































TRUST COMPANIES 


CONDITION OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 







Undivided 
Profits Deposits Par Last Date of 
Capital June 30, 1928 June 30,1928 Value Sale Sale 

NA SG $1,000,000 $797,557 $4,053,969 100 273 9-29-28 
American Bank & Trust Co......... 500,000 759,983 4,449,940 50 207% 12— 7-27 
Bank of North America & Trust Co... 5,000,000 7,055,733 43,678,906 100 453 9-29-28 
Central Trust & Savings............ 1,000,000 1,945,049 11,399,274 50 271 6-13-28 
GS ee 6 ar a 2,365,050 3,277,313 3,680,985 50 249 9-12-28 
Continental Equitable.............. 1,000,000 2,484,985 17,777,195 50 8335 8— 8-28 
Se OS 6 a een 200,000 490,953 6,946,951 100 750 7-11-28 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co....... 6,700,000 25,187,732 97,877,045 100 902 6-20-28 
ye ie vce bef 6 et 250,000 987,454 10,421,482 50 =6530 5-23-28 
Bee be gt 6 rr 2,000,000 4,611,172 36,738,604 100 695 6-20-28 
Ce ke 1,120,000 2,734,086 25,581,785 100 826 6-13-28 
LOS le ea 6 a ne 3,000,000 12,456,731 54,613,659 100 1600 8-15-28 
Guarantee Trust & Safe Deposit..... 1,500,000 2,701,753 13,581,285 100 455 9-12-28 
Industrial Trust.................<... 600,000 2,315,431 11,205,173 50 545 6-— 6-28 
OE ge (i ee 775,650 4,470,196 20,684,784 50 #650 8— 8-28 
eg ee, a 500,000 1,540,764 13,939,496 50 =501 5- 2-28 
Market St. Title & Trust............ 1,100,000 2,410,244 14,356,964 50 700 6-— 6-28 
Ninth Bank & Trust................ 1,000,000 2,289,022 16,251,530 100 615 6-20-28 
North Philadelphia Trust............ 500,000 1,244,083 9,904,712 50 466 5-23-28 
CEES OS Oo ee eee 500,000 3,677,889 13,503,997 100 1167 4— 4-28 
Northwestern Trust Co............. 150,000 1,479,974 11,546,672 50 1011 8- 8-28 
Penna. Co. for Insurances........... 4,000,000 19,121,769 79,006,743 100 1003 6-— 6-28 
eee 3,199,920 16,803,776 28,037,064 100 871 7-25-28 
Real Estate Land Title and Trust.... 7,500,000 51,830,458 51,244,749 45 787 9-12-28 
ES EES a rian 3,131,200 1,977,499 7,166,155 100 220 5-18-27 
OFS OS ene ee ee 750,000 712,450 5,587,454 50 =6170 9-12-28 
United Sec. Life Ins. & Trust........ 1,000,000 1,186,200 6,898,719 100 239 9-12-28 
West Philadelphia Title & Trust... .. 500,000 1,011,762 9,348,997 50 285 7-11-28 


HAZLEWOOD ON SCIENTIFIC BANK 
MANAGEMENT 

During the American Bankers Association 
convention week at Philadelphia, Craig B. 
Hazlewood, vice-president of the Union Trust 
Company of Chicago, who was elected presi- 
dent of the association, was enlisted to ad- 
dress a meeting of the Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce. Mr. Hazlewood spoke on the 
subject of developing the factors of profit 
rather than size or volume in business and 
industrial production. He stressed the ad- 
vance in the application of science in busi- 
ness and although much remains to be ac- 
complished in this direction, he called at- 
tention to the new spirit of management 
which is especially to be encountered in 
metropolitan bankers. He said in part: 

“To speak for a moment from my own ex- 
experience in bank management, let me re- 
eall to you that the banks of this country 
emerged from the war period with problems 
which seemed insurmountable. But today. 
in many banks, particularly in our larger cit- 
ies, we find the spirit of scientific manage- 
ment at the controls. Standards are being 
set up to govern liquidity, quick reserves. 
interest rates and banking costs. Long and 
broad experience is being concentrated into 
definite policies upon points where manage- 
ment has been uncertain. This progress in 
management, evidenced by banks throughout 
the country, is, in fact, a revelation to any- 
one who delves into the facts. 





“IT might specify many cases where intel- 
ligent bank management has accomplished 
notable results. One bank in two years in- 
creased its operating profits 27 per cent, in 
spite of an increase in gross income of only 
2 per cent. Another increased profits 75 per 
cent, although gross income expanded only 
17 per cent. In this characteristic fashion. 
capable management has squeezed more dol 
lars of net profits from the 
same business. 


substantially 


“These things have been accomplished, I 
happen to know, by first throwing into the 
discard all the old ‘can’ts’ and ‘don'ts.’ 
face logic has been discounted. Managers 
have had the courage to reject unprofitable 
leads and concentrate upon the cultivation 
of sound business, good credits, sizable ac- 
counts, and highly efficient, well paid employ- 
ees—the best of organized effort invested 
upon the best of business materials.” 


Sur- 


MANUFACTURERS & TRADERS-PEOPLES 
TRUST COMPANY 

Aggregate resources of $148,994,000 are 
shown in the latest financial statement of 
the Manufacturers & Traders-Peoples Trus! 
Company of Buffalo, including cash and in 
banks, $19,954,000; United States bonds and 
other securities, $21,862,000; loans and dis- 
counts, $97,013,000. Deposits total $128,- 
273,000. Capital is $5,000,000; surplus, $10,- 
000,000; undivided profits, $2,864,540. 


TRUST COMPANIES 


Pittsburgh 


Special Correspondence 
BANKING CONDITIONS REFLECT INDUS- 
TRIAL ACTIVITY 

Fluctuations in savings deposits afford re- 
liable indication of the general industrial 
situation in the Pittsburgh district. Just 
now they indicate a high record of employ- 
ment and also of earning capacity. The same 
is true of general banking conditions in this 
city and the consensus of banking opinion fa- 
vors sustained activity and higher industrial 
production records during the remainder of 
the year. The impression that there may be 
a slump following the Presidential election 
is not shared by bankers. 

Financial statements rendered by 
trust companies reveal substantial activity 
and gains. The Colonial Trust Company re- 
ports banking resources of $33,536,531; de- 
posits $24,532,750; capital $2,600,000 ; surplus 
$3,000,000, and undivided profits of $1,544,- 
142. Trust funds total over 28% millions 
and the company acts as trustee under mort- 
gages valued at $111,505,048, and securities 
deposited under collateral trust 
amounting to $11,150,555. 


local 


mortgages 


The Pittsburgh Trust Company reports to- 
tal resources of $22,009,910; deposits $15,- 
548.544; capital $2,000,000; surplus $2,000,- 
000, and undivided profits This 
company has paid a total of $8,133,000 in div- 
idends since its organization. Louis H. Geth- 
oefer is president. 

The Commonwealth Trust Company re- 
ports resources of $18,429,629; deposits $12,- 
971, 480; capital $1,500,000; surplus $1,500,- 
000, and undivided profits of $886,898. Trust 
funds amount to $26,631,427, and corporate 
trusts $13,394,000. 

The Peoples Savings & Trust Company re- 
ports resources of $58,482,991; deposits, $44,- 
295,138; capital, $4,000,000; surplus and un- 
divided profits, $9,764,076; trust funds, $S9,- 
600,000; corporate trusts, $46,752,125. 


UNION TRUST OF PITTSBURGH REPORTS 
BIG TOTALS 

The volume of individual and corporate 
trust holdings of the Union Trust Company 
of Pittsburgh represents a sum which is 
impressive to say the least. Individual trusts 
under administration aggregate $305,997,000. 
There are corporate trusts amounting to 
$735,204,.470; securities held thereunder 
$116,529,600 and the company acts as trans- 
fer agent and registrar for securities having 
par value of $1,574,567,902. To handle such 


PITTSBURGH 


FIDELITY TITLE AND TRUST (0, 


$4!1-3543 FOURTH AVE... PITTSBURGH. 


ESTABLISHED = 1886 


CTS in all trust capac- 

ities. Trust accounts 

managed aggregate more 
than $164,000,000. 


APITAL, Surplus and 

undivided profits 
more than $9,000,000. 
Handles checking ac- 
counts of corporations, 
firms and individuals. 
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immense fiduciary business is a task which 
the Union Trust Company performs with 
every evidence of quiet efficiency and des- 
patch. Besides such fiduciary responsibility 
there are banking resources amounting to 
$216,524.856 with deposits of $141,712,000. 
Capital remains at $1,500,000 as contrasted 
with huge surplus of $52,000,000 and with 
undivided profits of $2,560,159, plus reserves 
of $6,387,040. 


PITTSBURGH BREVITIES 

KF. W. Doty has resigned as assistant trust 
officer of the Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A., to 
become associated with the new Commercial 
National Bank & Trust Company organized 
in New York City. 

Kenneth M. Crane has been appointed man- 
ager of the bond department of the Mellon 
National Bank of Pittsburgh. 


Stockholders of the City Deposit Bank of 
Pittsburgh have received a stock dividend 
of 100 per cent, the proceeds of which will 
provide for increase in capital from $500,000 
to $1,000,000. The title of the bank has 
been changed to the City Deposit Bank & 
Trust Company. Albert L. Hunter has been 
appointed trust officer. 
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‘The CHALLENGE Answered 


TRUST COMPANIES 


ENGLAND’S 
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ANONICUS, war chief of two thousand savage Narragansetts, sent the handful of 

Plymouth “Puritans a snake-skin filled with arrows — a warning and a threat. 
The same snake-skin, but stuffed with gunpowder and bullets, was Governor Bradford’s 
answer — a bold reply to the challenge, in terms that were unmistakable. 


@,Early New England (Typically New Eng- 
thus defined her attitude A | land in charaéter, Old 
towards disturbers of Colony Trust Company 
the peace. Through the i and Old Colony Corpo- 
i 
Ni SS 





years New England has ration offer experienced 
more than once clearly » service and ample facili- 
demonstrated the vitali- WS ties for all financial un- 
ty of this ideal... fear- | Il dertakings .. . May we 
less, uncompromising, send you our illustrated 
maintenance of law and order. _ brochure, “Convenient “Banking”? ? 

Capital, $15,000,000 Surplus, $11,000,000 


OLD GOLONY 


Trust COMPANY 


17 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


COMPANY 
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Boston 


Special Correspondence 
FIDUCIARIES ASSOCIATION PLANS FOR 
ACTIVE SEASON 
enthusiasm and cooperative spirit 
obtains among members of the Cor- 
porate Fiduciaries Association of Boston give 
promise of a season of exceptional activity. 
The program committee, which is headed by 
H. N. Andrews of the First National Bank, 
have provided a notable list of speakers and 
subjects of discussion which should attract 
record attendance at the 
meetings. 


The 
which 


winter series of 
The policy will be continued of 
enlisting eminent members of the legal pro- 
fession to frankly state their views as to 
aspects of fiduciary service as a 
means of cementing friendly relations with 
lawyers. William L. Steddard of the Ameri- 
can Trust Company is president of the asso- 
ciation. 


various 


The active and associate membership of 
the association grows steadily. The recent 
report of Secretary Harold B. Driver of the 
Old Colony Trust Company shows a total of 
seventeen active members and fifteen 
ciate members. Recent additions to 
ciate membership include the Fall River 
National Bank of Fall River, Home National 
Bank of Brockton, Naumkeag Trust Cor- 
pany of Salem, Union Trust Company of 
Providence and the Worcester Bank & Trust 
Company of Worcester. 

The schedule of speakers for the coming 
season includes the following: Harry F. Wil- 
son, Jr., vice-president Bankers Trust 
pany of New York, who spoke on “A 
High Spots of the Trust Profession” at the 
opening October 18th; Gilbert T. 
Stephenson, vice-president Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Company, Winston-Salem, N. ©., who 
Will speak November 15th on “Qualifications 
of a Trust Man;” Francis R. Hart, 
chairman of board, Old Colony Trust 
pany, who speaks January 17th on 
Trust Department’s Relation to the 
Department.” Other speakers scheduled in- 
clude William Minot on “Management of 
Real Estate by Trustees;:” Thomas W. Proc- 
tor, president Boston Bar Association, on 
“The Relations of the Bar with Corporate 
Fiduciaries;” Ripley L. Dana on “Invest- 
ment Trust Stocks as a Trust Investment,” 
and Paul C. Cabot on “How to Analyze 
Stocks.” 


asso- 


asso- 


Com- 
Few 


meeting 


vice- 
Com- 
“The 
sanking 


Benjamin A. McArthur has been appointed 
an assistant trust officer of the National 
Shawmut Bank of Boston. 
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Capital 
$3,000,000 


Surplus 
$3,500,000 





Cordial Cooperation 


in handling Boston 
and New England 
banking and _ fidu- 
ciary matters with 
promptness and ef- 
ficiency is to be 
found at 


The STATE STREET TRUST 
COMPANY 


ALLAN Forses, President 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Member Federal Reserve System 





FIRST NATIONAL OF BOSTON EXTENDS 
CUBAN FACILITIES 

The First National Bank of 

has been foremost in providing foreign bank- 

ing and credit facilities for New England ex- 

porters and importers, announces a 

extension of its services in Cuba. 


soston which 


further 
Owing to 
business the branch 
office at Havana recently has been supple- 
mented with a branch at Cienfuegos and 
another branch has been established at San- 
tiago. The First National maintains 
a prosperous branch at Ayres in 
South American and has special European 
representatives at London, Paris and Berlin, 
besides a world-wide network of correspon- 
dent relationships. 


the growth of Cuban 


also 
Buenos 


The City Bank & Trust Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn., has increased its deposits dur- 
ing the last year from $21,683,000 to $23,- 
938,000, with capital of $1,000,000. 

The City National Bank of Bridgeport, 
Conn., has established a trust department 
and amended its title to the City National 
Bank & Trust Company. 

Arthur Guy has been appointed deputy 
commissioner of banks of Massachusetts as 
successor to W. Jesse Fowler. 
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STATE STREET. TRUST COMPANY 
SCORES NOTABLE GAINS 


The rapid growth of the State Street Trust 
Company, both in the volume of its banking 
as well as its trust business, is a matter of 
general interest in Boston banking circles. 
The latest statement as of October 1st shows 
banking resources of $67,093,174, with depos- 
its of $56,778,000 ; capital $3,000,000; surplus 
$3,500,000 and undivided profits $450,916. The 
trust department shows total assets of $63,- 
090,649, embracing $31,302,394 estates and 
trusts, and $31,788,254 as agencies. The sav- 
ings department reports assets of $5,098,408, 
making total banking, fiduciary and savings 
assets under administration of over $135,- 
000,000. 


SETTLEMENT OF TEXTILE MILLS STRIKE 
IN NEW BEDFORD 

The recent settlement of the strike carried 
on by textile mill workers in New Bedford, 
Mass., and continuing for a period of twenty- 
five weeks, is viewed as ushering in a new 
period of adjustment of labor difficulties 
which have affected the textile industries in 
New England quite generally. The New Bed 
ford workers accepted a wage cut of 5 per 
cent and the compromise is likely to influence 
similar action in other leading textile cen- 
ters where mills have been hard put to it 
to conduct business on a basis of reasonable 
return. It is estimated that the New Bed- 
ford strike caused a loss in market value of 
the stocks of textile mills amounting from 
$6.500,000 to $7,000,000, not to mention the 
and hardships experienced by the 
workers themselves. 


losses 


JOINS STAFF OF FIRST NATIONAL OF 
BOSTON 

W. J. Fowler has resigned his position as 
Deputy Commissioner of Banks for Massa- 
chusetts to join the staff of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston. Shortly after the 
war, in which he served as Chief Yeoman 
in the United States Naval Reserve Forces, 
Mr. Fowler was appointed an assistant bank 
examiner by the Massachusetts Bank Com- 
missioner. 

He worked his way up in the Commission- 
er’s office through Director of Division of 
Trust Companies to Deputy Commissioner, 
which position he has held for the past three 
years. Mr. Fowler assumed his new duties 
with the First National Bank on October 15th. 


The State Street Trust Company of Boston 
mourns the death of one of its most valued 
directors, George E. Hall, who was president 
of the Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co. 
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Who has resigned as Deputy Commissioner of Banks of 
Massachusetts to join the staff of the First National Bank 
of Boston 
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CAPITAL STOCK $1.000,000 
SURPLUS (earned) $1,500,000 
HELD IN TRUST $40,000.000 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 
“Fully equipped to render all 


Trust Company Services.” 


MONTGOMERY TRUST CO. 
SPARTANBURG. S. C. 
CHESTER D. WARD, Treasurer 


GUY NEWHALL TO DELIVER NOTABLE SERIES OF TRUST 
LECTURES 


A series of authoritative lectures on vari- 
ous important phases of trust operation and 
responsibility, which should command wide 
attention, is announced by the Corporate Fi- 
luciaries Association of Boston. These lec- 
tures will be conducted by Guy Newhall, au- 
thor of the textbook used by Massachusetts 
attorneys and fiduciaries entitled ‘“Settle- 
ment of Estates.’ Mr. Newhall has given 
study for many years to probate matters and 
his material is prepared with great care and 
research. The series of lectures will be pre- 
sented according to the following schedule: 

November 1, 1928.—‘‘Revocable Trusts and 
the Statute of Wills.” 

December 6, 1928.—‘Up-to-date Problems 
in Connection with Capital and Income.” 

January 3, “Apportionment of In- 
come on Death of Testator and on Death of 
Life Tenant—Setting Up the Trust—First 
Year’s Income, ete.” 

February 7, 1929.—‘Responsibilities of a 
Succeeding Trustee for the Account and Oth- 
er Acts and Negligence of Prior Trustees and 
Executors.” 


March 7. 1929.—‘“Problems of Inheritance 
-Adopted and Illegitimate Children—Omit- 
ted and Posthumous Children—Per Stirpes 
and Per gear fe 

April 4, 1 “Recent Statutes and Deci- 
sions of aenettdains to Executors and Trus- 
tees.” 

The series is especially intended for offi- 
cials of trust departments of banks and trust 


Mass., 
deposits of $7, 


Frank B. 


The Chapin 


3emis, 


companies of Boston and Massachusetts, 
cluding representatives of 
institutions belonging to the Corporate Fidu- 
ciaries Association of Boston, 
old B. 
pany 


in- 


associate member 


of which Har- 
Driver of the Old Colony 
is secretary. 
follow each lecture. 


Trust Com- 


General discussion will 


trustee of a number of 
estates and director in several important cor- 
porations, has been elected a director of the 
American Trust Company of Boston. 

National Bank of Springfield, 
reports resources of $9,902,000, 
735,000. 


and 





CONDITION OF BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 
American Trust Co 5 
Beacon Trust Co 

Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co 
Charleston Trust Co 

Columbia Trust Co 

Commerce and Trust Co 

Exchange Trust Co 

Jamaica Plain Trust Co 

Lee, Higginson Trust Co 

NIAC RRRIBU NSO. asi. o.o 9,0 :5. sb aie seo 5 Sas 
New England Trust Co 

Old Colony Trust Co 

Peabody Trust Co 500, ‘000 
State Street Co 3,000,000 
EEG IEREOS BTUSE CO. 6 coco cca nce eee 2,500,000 


1,500,000 
1 ,000,000 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits 
June 30, 1928 
$2,718,281.19 
2,154,297.83 
4,175,480.25 

32,477.28 
136,926.35 
384,607.45 

1,573,612.25 

86,976.47 
540,814.42 
764,364.34 

2,796,915.29 
17,256,614.84 
102,329.39 
3,950,916.53 
3,435,718.16 


Deposits 
June 30, 1928 
$23 941,629.82 
20,505,826.51 
19,194,785.90 

1,030,580.79 
1,014,914.89 
4,374,875.97 
6,223,910.01 
1,592,140.77 
8,965,917.36 
6,316,963.75 
24,461,120.55 
155,770,310.72 
1,604,511.63 
56,926,932.65 
10,773,265.55 


Department 
June 30, 1928 
$4,343 ,369.69 


654,549.27 
1,310,516.19 


1,202,464.54 
387,738.02 
102,866,272.93 
168,076,214.94 
1,836,328.07 
30,338,315.67 
7,031,424.29 





TRUST 


Effect of Gold Withdrawals 
(Continued from page 404) 

hot going to be easy. The American people 
are in a mood of invincible optimism. Three 
years ago they were speculating in Florida 
land, and finally that bubble burst. Then 
they speculated in urban real estate, and now 
they are finding that the rents that are ob- 
tainable will not justify the prices to which 
property had been bid up, and as a result 
city real estate prices are rapidly coming 
down. Now they have turned to the stock 
market where prices of the stocks of mail 
order houses, chain stores, motor companies, 
and soft drink firms are selling on a basis 
to yield half as much as the obligations of 
the United States Government. Probably it 
can be mathematically demonstrated that 
on a yield basis the prices of representative 
groups of industrial stocks are now selling 
at prices literally twice as high as similar 
stocks have ever sold before at the tops of 
the most excited of previous bull markets. 

Stocks are now selling on expectation 
‘ather than on realization. All the experi- 
ence of the past points clearly to the con- 
clusion That prices are too high, and must 
come down. The public appears to be mis- 
taking the past for the future, and confi- 
dently believing that the credit inflation 
based on the gold that is gone will some- 
how suffice to support the market prices for 
their stock equities until something else can 
take its place. No conclusion is more safe 
than that the speculative markets in ftheir 
present mood would promptly sop up for 
stock margins any additional credit that the 
Reserve System might make available, if it 
should attempt to ease off the present credit 
stringency. 


Steering a Safe Banking Investment Course 


However, our immediate concern is not 
about what may happen in the stock market. 
We know that all exceptional waves of 
speculative fever ultimately run their course 
and flatten out. Our concern relates rather 
to the problems involved in shaping a bank’s 
investment policy for the new economic era 
which we appear to be entering. It is safest 
to assume that this new era will be one in 
which gold imports and exports will be 
smaller in volume than those of the years 
since 1914. Probably they will mostly result 
from the normal transactions of interna- 
tional trade, instead of being caused by the 
collapse and rehabilitation of the fiscal sys- 
tems of foreign nations. It is likely too that 
future waves of exports and imports will in 
general more nearly counterbalance one an- 
other than they have in the recent past. 

If this type of development takes place, we 
shall probably enter upon a period in which 


COMPANIES 


bond yields and short-term money rates will 
once more have relationships something like 
those that maintained in the years before 
the war. The old records, as far back as one 
may care to follow them, conform to one 
simple rule which probably embodies the 
basal principle which should guide the bank 
in shaping its own policy for the investment 
of its secondary reserve funds. That rule is 
that it is profitable to shift funds into short- 
term paper when the discount rates on that 
paper are higher than the yields available 
from high-grade bonds, and to get out of 
the short-term paper, and repurchase high- 
grade bonds, when bond yields are above 
short-term paper yields. 


Shifting Investments 

rule, when stated that way, 
too simple to warrant much discus- 
It is merely to shift funds from bonds 
to paper, and from paper back to 
whenever the published yields show that the 
shift would be profitable. Nevertheless, the 
rule, if followed, is likely to save the bank 
from important losses in its bond account. 
The reason for this is that bond prices tend 
to fall during the period that the short-term 
paper rates are higher than the bond yields, 
and they tend to rise during the time that 
bond yields are above the paper rates. If 
the shifts are made when the two classes of 
yields cross one another, the bank will get 
the advantage of the advances in bond prices 
at times when they are rising, and avoid 
the losses when they are declining. 

The point that I have been attempting to 
make is that we appear to be entering a 
new economic era in which business can no 
longer depend on having the stimulus of 
successive large increases in the national 
credit supply due to heavy imports of gold. 
We appear to be leaving behind us the won- 
derful golden age that we have enjoyed most 
of the time since the depression of 1921, 
during which prosperity has promised to be 
perpetual, the old-fashioned business cycles 
with their recurrent booms and depressions 
have been in abeyance, and the trend of 
stock prices has been almost constantly up- 
ward. We may look forward to the longer 
future with confidence, for we still have a 
larger gold supply in proportion to our needs 
than has any other country, and we have a 
central banking system that is probably more 
effective and efficient than that of any other 
country. 


This 
almost 
sion. 


sounds 


bonds, 


% & % 

Lawrence C. Freer has been appointed 
assistant cashier of the National Park Bank, 
New York. Mr. Freer is instructor in bank- 
ing fundamentals, New York Chapter, A. 
LB. 
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Here Is 
Tangible Estate Protection 


Excerpt from Declaration of Trust creating a $2,000,000 fund to 
protect certain investments made by this company as Trustee 


“The principal of the Special Reserve 
Fund shall constitute an indemnity for 
the payment of loss of principal or 
interest on securities bearing interest 
and having a definite maturity, pur- 
chased with trust funds by the com- 
pany as sole Trustee in the exercise of 
its own discretion, which beneficiaries 
of trusts may sustain at the time of the 
maturity of such principal or interest 
or at the time of the sale of such se- 
curities by the Company.” 


Copies of the Declaration of Trust will be sent on request to those interested. 


CHICAGO TITLE & 
TRUST COMPANY 


69 West Washington Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


No Demand Liabilities No Trading in Securities 
Assets over $33,000,000 
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Chicago 


Special Correspondence 


CHICAGO’S BILLION DOLLAR BANK 
MERGER 

Probably the best test as to how the bil- 
lion dollar merger of the Continental Nation- 
al Bank & Trust Company with the Illinois 
Merchants Trust Company, is interpreted by 
the noteworthy enhancement in the market 
value of the stock of the respective banks 
since the merger announcement and in an- 
ticipation of liquidating dividends as well 
as stock rights for additional capital. <A 
recent comparison shows that the total mar- 
ket appreciation accruing to the stockholders 
of the two institutions is represented by the 
figure of $192,000,000. Illinois Merchants 
Trust Company stock advanced in market 
value from slightly below $900 per share to 
around $1,400 per share. This increase of 
approximately $500 per share, plus the pro- 
posed cash distribution of $100 per share, rep- 
resenting proceeds from sale.of building and 
adding value of rights to new stock, equal 
to about $100, is equal to an appreciation of 
$700 per share on 150,000 shares outstanding 
and representing total of $105,000,000. Stock 
of the Continental National Bank & Trust 
Company registered an advance in market 
value from $550 to over $700 per share. This 
increase of $150 per share, together with 
rights to new stock valued at $50, plus ulti- 
mate cash distribution of from $50 to $60 
resulting from sale of present building and 
fee, means an appreciation for Continental 
shareholders of $250 per share and on total 
of 350,000 shares outstanding means a total 
market appreciation of $87,000,000. 

During the year 1927 the two banks earned 
a total of $14,324,548, or $19.10 a share on 
the new capitalization of 750,000 shares of 
the new Continental Illinois Bank to be 
outstanding at the consummation of the mer- 
ger. Adequate as this earning basis is for 
the new capitalization it does not allow for 


Copyright, S. W. Straus & Co. 
increased earning power resulting from con- 
solidation and added capital. Consideration 
should also be given to the assurance of larg- 
er earnings arising from the establishment 
of the Continental Illinois Company, as in- 
vestment subsidiary, with $20,000,000 capital. 

The task of consolidating physical oper- 
ations and uniting the personnel of Chicago’s 
two largest banking components, presents 
problems which are being worked out as rap- 
idly as possible. This calls for rearrange- 
ment and remodeling of the building now 
owned and occupied by the Illinois Mer- 
chants Trust Company. It is planned to con- 
centrate operating departments on the lower 
six floors, necessitating a new mezzanine, 
new stairways and elevator extensions. For- 
tunately when the Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company building was designed 
ample provision made for future 
so that there will be no difficulty in housing 
the “largest bank in the world under one 
roof.” This characterization will be earned 
because the few larger banks or trust com- 
panies conduct branches and foreign offices 
as well. 

The first financial statement of the Con- 
tinental Illinois Bank & Trust Company will 
be a matter of wide interest. Resources will 
doubtless be well above the billion dollar 
figure with invested capital of $170,000,000. 
The October 3d statements of both banks 
shows combined resources $1,078,790,000 and 
deposits $874,209,000. Notably will 
be the trust figures showing combined 
individual trusts of $1,600,000,000 and _ trus- 
teeships under corporate bond issues valued 
at $1,400,000,000. To investment houses and 
banks this company will offer an exception- 
ally strong cooperation in the underwriting 
and distribution of securities. To investors, 
the Continental Illinois Company will pro- 
vide a complete service through offices in 
twelve cities—Chicago, Milwaukee, Minne- 
apolis, Cleveland, St. Louis, Houston, Wichi- 
ta, Kansas City, Omaha, Davenport, Des 
Moines and New York City. 


there was 
expansion, 


also 
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Twenty-four Hour 
Transit Service 


Commerce Trust Company 


Capital and Surplus $8,000,000 
Kansas City 





EASTERN OFFICE FOR CENTRAL TRUST 
COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 

The Central Trust Company of Illinois, 
Chicago, which was founded and for many 
vears directed by Vice-president Charles G. 
Dawes of the United States, has branched 
out with an eastern office in New York, in 
the new Chase National Bank Building. In 
charge of the New York office is George B. 
Cortelyou, Jr., for many years associated 
with the home office in Chicago. Mr. Cortel- 
you is the son of George B. Cortelyou who 
was private secretary to President McKinley, 
later secretary of the Treasury and now 
president of the Consolidated Gas Company 
of New York. 

The new Eastern Office of the Central 
Trust Company will be connected by direct 
private wire with the Chicago office and in 
addition to providing direct facilities with 
New York for the home office and its cus- 
tomers, will also provide an outlet for dis- 
tribution of Middle Western securities. 


Chicago banks and trust companies have 
observed the policy of reducing loan and 
investment holdings as a matter of con- 
servative management while at the same 
time holding down to a low figure their bor- 
rowings at the Federal Reserve Bank. 


CAPITAL INCREASE EFFECTIVE AT. 
UNION TRUST COMPANY 

Increase in capital stock of the Union 
Trust Company of Chicago recently became 
effective. Proceeds of $4,000,000 from new 
stock issued is applied substantially as fol- 
lows: $1,000,000 added to capital, making 
that figure $4,000,000; $2,000,000 added to 
surplus making total of $6,000,000, and bal- 
ance of $1,000,000 to be devoted to charging 
off cost of new vault equipment and to pro- 
vide for building extension. The October 34 
financial statement shows resources of $101,- 
923,293 and deposits $86,078,681. 


NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY 

The October 3d financial statement of the 
Northern Trust Company of Chicago shows 
total resources of $73,521,087, with cash and 
due from banks of $12,921,000; loans over 
$29,000,000 ; bonds and securities $10,900,000. 
Deposits amount to $61,471,000. Capital is 
$2,000,000 ; surplus $3,000,000, and undivided 
profits $3,238,807. 


Miss Ruth Gates, publicity manager of the 
State Bank & Trust Company, Evanston, has 
been elected president of the Association of 
Chicago Bank Women. 
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ESSAY PRIZES AWARDED BY CHICAGO 
TRUST COMPANY 
Nationwide interest has been stimulated 
by the generous plan put in operation some 
years ago by the Chicago Trust Company 
whereby a triennial prize of $2,500 for the 
best essay on some live financial or economic 
topic is awarded and annual prizes are be- 
stowed for selected monographs of $300 and 


the second prize $200. The annual mono- 
graph prizes have been awarded and the 


first triennial prize of $2,500 has been given 
to Professor Leonard Watkins of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan for his research study on 
“Bankers Balances; A Study of the Effects 
of the Federal Reserve System on Banking 
Relations.”’ The competition for both 
classes of prizes is open to all bank em- 
ployees, students and particularly to mem- 
bers of the American Institute of Banking. 
The plan was originally conceived by Presi- 
dent Lucius Teter of the Chicago Trust 
Company as a means of furthering sound 
research and study of financial, economic as 
well as subjects dealing with the extension 
of corporate trust service. 


SHORTER ROUTE TO EFFECTIVE TRUST 
PUBLICITY AND SOLICITATION 

Announcement is made of the organization 
of the advertising firm of Weldon & Baldwin 
in Chicago which will provide something new 
and tested in the line of trust department 
publicity and promotion. Mr. Weldon is well 
known to the trust company advertising fra- 
ternity, kaving formerly handled the adver- 
tising for the Northern Trust. Company of 
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Chicago. Mr. H. A. Baldwin, a merchandis- 
ing man of recognized ability and experi- 
enced in advertising practice, will be asso- 
ciated with Mr. Weldon. 

The plan is to provide trust advertising 
and promotion methods more direct and eco- 
nomical than heretofore designed. The aim 
is to provide banks and trust companies with 
the tools and to outline technique. Little 
initial investment is required and expendi- 
tures are to be governed by returns realized. 


RELIANCE BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 

During the twelve-month period ending 
October 3, 1928, the Reliance Bank & Trust 
Company of Chicago has increased deposits 
by $832,696 to total of $10,544,528.  Re- 
sources aggregate $12,282,955. Capital is 
$750,000; surplus $400,000, and undivided 
profits $312,961. F. O. Birney is president. 





The Illinois State Bank of Evanston, IIl., 
reports increase of quarter of a million in 
deposits during the last year with total of 
$435,878, acquired since opening for business 
in January, 1927. 

R. H. Brunkhorst, comptroller of the Har- 
ris Trust & Savings Bank, has charge of 
the class in bank administration inaugurated 
by Chicago Chapter A. I. B. 

The bond department of the Chicago Trust 
Company announces an attractive investment 
offering of Holder’s Incorporated 6 per cent 
serial gold bonds, amply secured by the prop- 
erty and earnings of one of the most success- 
ful office stationery and supply houses in the 
Middle West. 
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Banks Capital 
SEE AE AMOR i oi twists s as bead weed $2,500,000 
Boulevard Bridge Bank................ 500,000 
Le A ee ae eee. 6,000,000 
gS SSE ea ee en 2,400,000 


+Continental National Bank and Trust. .35,000,000 


eS ee aes eee as 350,000 
ER nS ene os i Lie 7,500,000 
SAIS ATRING onc Sec ccs caaseescivcs. aOIODD 
SRIEI TIN is ie crdicin bw aieannd % 300,000 


Harris Trust 4,000,000 
Tilinois Merchants..................... 15,000,000 


NEN EN oo og eon hie a lawn Sb ip 600,000 
NRE a eas vevey @ aise 2,000,000 
rr 1,250,000 
eI RUN Sle cians a qieos ule bolas 1,000,000 
INIINIPEI nh hc ee c e 1,000,000 
State Bank of Chicago................. 5,000,000 
Union Bank of Chicago................ 1,000,000 
NN So CS ie ig ao Sa Ns i's vote 3,000,000 
OS OS ene ee 700,000 
RE Ns iciiw se a 600,000 


Surplus and 


Undivided Profits Deposits Book 

June 30,1928 June 30,1928 Value Bid Ask 
$2,566,395.28 $28,217,259.31 193 390 395 
442,706.07 12,756,619.03 186 270 280 
5,474,632.12 124,319,222.21 186 485 490 
2,492,478.44 39,047,846.44 195 510 515 
34,452,212.93 532,560,653.75 213 700 £710 
694,953.40 7,430,754.44 286 475 ses 
13,515,006.40 119,908,574.45 368 860 865 
717,713.32 4,450,535.95 327 340 wa. 
469,277.84 2,877,289.82 250 340 345 
6,981,465.10 78,685,014.09 252 325 ee) 

30,297 ,397.35 362,482,742.98 1286 1291 
452,118.12 10,911,553.85 169 330 ee 
6,206,661.79 61,431,401.99 405 800 810 
846,183.62 18,425,587.25 190 410 420 
795,269.18 25,871,853.93 180 635 645 
543,059.66 12,502,719.49 150 340 345 
8,334,823.91 58,083,412.75 264 720 725 
1,303,048.25 11,081,857.21 220 400 415 
5,530,771.24  100,361,960.22 271 900 910 
424,386.30 13,225,185.73 157 330 so 
428,208.51 9,205,826.33 173 290 300 


*Central Trust Bank value does not include Securities Co. 


+Stock owned by First National Bank. 


Corrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co., members Chicago Stock Exchange, 929 Rookery Bldg. 
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St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 

SYSTEM OF REGIONAL CLEARING HOUSE 
ASSOCIATIONS TO COVER MISSOURI 

Every bank and trust company in the 
State of Missouri not now affiliated with ex- 
isting clearing house organizations, is 
fronted with what amounts to a command 
from Finance Commissioner Cantley to put 
itself on record “Yes” or “No” on a plan of 
covering the whole state with a 
ten regional clearing house districts. 
time, the Commissioner intends there shall 
be no philandering and his letter to every 
bank as well as a message from the commit- 
tee on county organization of the 
Bankers makes it incumbent 
upon officers to place the matter before theil 
respective boards of directors. Such action 
is urged so as to enable group meetings of 
bankers to formally organize such a_ state- 
wide system of clearing house cooperation 
which shall also provide a bureau for credit 
information as a protection again duplicate 
horrowers. 


con- 


system of 
This 


Missouri 
Association, 


There is every prospect that this action on 
the part of the Finance Commis- 
sioner and of the state bankers association 
will have the desired result. The alterna- 
tive is plainly put before country bankers, 
namely to yield to such enlightened coopera- 
tion or accept the ultimate establishment of 
branch banking or other method of 
bank consolidation. 


Missouri 


some 


FIFTY YEARS SERVICE WITH THE 
“COMMERCE” 

William B. Cowen, senior vice-president 
and director of the National Bank of Com- 
merece in St. Louis, recently arrived at his 
desk one morning to find a massive array of 
floral tributes and a host of associates and 
friends to congratulate him upon the fiftieth 
anniversary of his association with the Com- 
merece. “Chick” Cowen, aged 67, is in the 
best of health and apparently good for an- 
other long term of service with the institu- 
tion he has served a half a century. He 
“ume to the old Bank of Commerce at the 
age of seventeen and by gradual stages ad- 
anced to the office of vice-president of the 
commercial department, a position he now 
olds. 


Marvin A. Holderness, vice-president of 
the First National Bank of St. Louis, has 
heen appointed member of the St. Louis Air 
lsoard Commission which will supervise de- 
elopment of the city’s new $2,000,000 air- 
port, 





“TRUST SERVICE 
EXCLUSIVELY” 


THE ST. LOUIS. UNION TRUST 
COMPANY does not receive de- 
posits. Its entire organization and 
facilities are devoted to one specific 
object: EFFICIENT TRUST 
SERVICE. 

Because of its stability, its experi- 
enced staff of trained Trust Com- 
pany executives, and its capital and 
surplus of $10,000,600.00, the ST. 
LOUIS UNION TRUST COM- 
PANY offers an unexcelled service. 








St. Louis Union Trust Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Oldest Trust Company in Missouri 




















W. B. COowEN 


Senior Vice-president, National Bank of Commerce in St. 
Louis, who recently celebrated fifty years of banking 
service 
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THE OHIO SAVINGS BANK & TRUST CoO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


We invite correspondence from banks, trust companies and corporations desiring fiduciary or 
financial representation in this city. Prompt and efficient service, based on 
experience and thorough equipment 


Officers 


GEORGE M. JONES, President 
Epwarp KIRSCHNER, Vice-President 


FRANK P. KENNISON, Vice-President and Trust Officer 


Seymour H. Horr, Vice-President 
MMI F. MITCHELL, Vice President 
CHARLEs A. FRESE, Treasurer 
CraupeE A. CAMPBELL, Secretary 
Joun LanpGraf, Assistant Secretary 








MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY 

Total resources of $49,686,939 are shown 
in the October 3d financial statement of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company of St. 
Louis, including loans and discounts of $28,- 
816,238; cash and due from depositaries. 
$7,539,930; United States Government securi- 
ties, $1, 984,708 ; bonds and other securities, 
Deposits amount to $39,713,670. 
Capital is $3,000,000; surplus and undivided 
profits, $5,416,449. 





Under the provisions of a business insur- 
ance trust agreement the New England Na- 
tional Bank of Kansas City, as trustee, has 
received a check for $100,000 payment on a 
life insurance policy held by stockholders 
of the Kansas City Star Company on the life 
of the late August F. Seested, president of 
the company. 

M. R. Sturtevant, vice-president of the 
Liberty Central Trust Company of St. Louis, 
has been appointed chairman of federal leg- 
islative council, American Bankers Ass‘n. 





Rosert C. Dunn, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
R. P. WHITEHEAD, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
J. H. LocuBiaer, Assistant Treasurer 

JaMes W. ECKENRODE, Assistant Treasurer 

ARTHUR W. WEBER, Assistant Secretary 

Harry F. MAnor, Assistant Secretary 

FERDINAND G. MEIER, Auditor 





FAMILIARIZING PUBLIC WITH NEW 
CURRENCY NOTES 

3eginning about July 1, 1929, the United 
States Treasury will begin the issue of small- 
er sized new currency notes which are to 
provide greater economy and convenience in 
the handling of paper money. Anticipating 
the change the State Bank of Chicago has 
adopted the plan of distributing certificates 
of the exact size and shape of the new 
currency on which is printed detailed in- 
formation concerning the proposed changes. 
Gaylord Morse is in charge of the distribu- 
tion. 

Denominations will continue as at present. 
Dollar bills will contribute 53 per cent of 
the total of almost a billion notes of various 
denominations to be issued. All bills of $100 
or under, except $1 notes, will have engrav- 
ings of buildings on the reverse side. The 
first circulation will be for replacement of 
ragged and mutilated bills. Portraits of va- 
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Mrankiin-American Trust Co. ........c0cceccrecce 


Liberty Central Trust Co 
Mercantile Trust Co 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co 
North St. Louis Trust Co 
South Side Trust Co 





rious Presidents will appear on the face of 
the various denominations. 
Surplus and 
Capital Undivided Profits Deposits 
Oct. 3, 1928 Oct 3, 1928 
oleate $2,000,000 $1,091 ,067.12 $26 ,462,370.50 
ret 3,000,000 1,228,819.60 35,976,737.09 
oer Ses 3,000,000 9,004,555.22 60,326 ,332.16 
eats ie 3,000,000 5,416 ,449.54 39,713,670.20 
aye 200,000 119,267.59 3,024,134.19 
ibe ent 200,000 146,795.31 2,405,618.20 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENTS OF WASHINGTON, (D. C.) 
TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and Annual 

Capital Undivided Profits | Deposits Par Bid Asked Divi- 

Oct. 3, 1928 Oct. 3, 1928 dend 
American Security & Trust Co....... $3,400,000 $3,719,716.00 $33,244,140.20 100 450 456 15% 
Continental Trust Co......... ...c.0 1,000,000 243,034.51 2,995,201.64 100 185 150 6% 
Merchants Bank & Trust Co......... 1,000,000 308,872.11 9,085,094.24 100 156 158 6% 
A eee 2,000,000 1,140,097.26 4,928,986.53 100 not quoted ie 
National Savings & Trust Co.. .. 1,000,000 2,956,168.80 14,709,603.60 100 505 515 12% 
RUMI RIG AD a5 5 acs ree siwce a Wain a's. 2,000,000 1,089,517.47 9,593,009.55 100 334 335 914% 
Washington Loan & Trust Co....... 1,000,000 2,353,513.72 14,657,341.62 100 507 507 14% 


Figures furnished by The Washington Loan & Trust Company. 
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Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 
DOMINANCE OF STATE BANKING IN 
OHIO 

Comparison of the number and resources 
respectively commanded by the state char- 
tered banks and trust companies as contrast- 
ed with national banks in Ohio shows the 
preponderance of the former. Preference for 
banking operation under state charters in 
Ohio is largely due to the wider latitude 
given by the state laws and their adapta- 
hilitvy to local conditions, notwithstanding 
the liberalization of the National Bank Act 
and the McFadden amendments enacted at 
the last session of Congress. The expecta- 
tion on the part of Washington authorities 
that state banks and trust companies of 
Ohio would be more inelined to reorganize 
under national charter has thus far not ma- 
terialized. 

There are in Ohio a total of 717 banks 
and trust companies operating under state 
charter as compared with total number of 
323 national banks. Particularly | signifi- 
cant is the decrease in national banks in 
the larger cities of Ohio with only three na- 
tionals in Cleveland, five in Cincinnati, six 
in Columbus and one in Toledo. The latest 
report of the State Superintendent of Banks 
credits the state institutions with record 
resources of $2,371,407,719, as compared with 
only $573,043,000 for the national banks. 
Further analysis shows that the bulk of 
state banking resources are held by trust 
companies. 

During the year ending last June 30, the 
resources of the state banks and trust com- 
panies of Ohio increased $130,435,991, and 
deposits increased $99,588,597 to aggregate 
of $1,976,259,885. Savings deposits represent 
the biggest portion with total of $960,443,- 
462. indicative of the development of thrift 
among Ohio people and wage-earners. The 
record of the Ohio state banks and trust 
companies also reveals an exceptional de- 
gree of stability and immunity from failures. 
This is due both to high standard of man- 
agement and the discipline enforced by the 
state banking authorities. 


EXPORTS IN AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 

An instructive article appears in a recent 
issue of “Trade Winds,” the house organ of 
the Union Trust Company of Cleveland on 
“Exports an Important Factor in Automo- 
tive Prosperity,’ contributed by President 
J. R. Nutt of that company. He says: 

“That the potential growth of automobile 
exports is unlimited is easy to demonstrate. 


THE COLONIAL 


TRUST COMPANY 
—— PITTSBURGH, PA. == 


Trust Funds - - $27,000,000 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$6,900,000 


Total Resources - - $32,000,000 








That, as a practical matter, its growth will 
be extremely rapid is not so simple to prove. 
There is no doubt that there is in the out- 
side world a great aching void which could 
be assuaged by the American automobile. 
Every major country in the world is turn- 
ing its eyes toward the tremendous indus- 
trial expansion of the United States: every 
major nation in the world is trying to imi- 
tate it to the best of its ability. Motoriza- 
tion is an essential factor in such industriali- 
zation. That the will to motorize is there 
is unquestioned; that the ability to motorize 
exists is not so certain. But as the ability 
grows, that such motorization will take place 
can be accepted without question.” 





JAMES DUNN, JR. 


Vice-president, Union Trust Company, Cleveland, who 
has been elected Grand Chancellor of the Knights of 
Pythias of Ohio 
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BANKING SERVICE ALIGNED TO FOREIGN 
TRADE EXTENSION 

The Central National Bank of Cleveland 
has initiated and successfully developed a 
new type of direct service which represents 
an advanced alignment in providing its cus- 
tomers and manufacturers of the Cleveland 
district, with both international banking and 
trade extension facilities. Soon after the 
close of the last war the management con- 
ceived the plan of enlisting a staff of expert 
foreign trade advisers in connection with 
its international banking department. It 
was based on the concept that international 
banking service should also aid customers 
and all fabricants with foreign market con- 
tacts based upon personal information as to 
credits and opportunities for foreign trade 
extension. Periodically the foreign trade ad- 
visers of the Central National Bank are 
despatched overseas and to many lands, 
in effect, acting as the advance agents for 
manufacturers, business men and all those 
having goods for foreign markets. 

One of its foreign trade advisers, P. A. 
Fernandez, is now upon the high seas, bound 
for Europe, with a _ portfolio filled wit 
specific information, inquiries and other ma- 
terial. He will both gather and give credit 
information, gather advice for the benefit of 
industrialists and business men of Cleveland, 
ascertain foreign market openings, adapta- 
bility of products for export, availability of 
material for import, ete. The countries which 
Mr. Fernandez will visit under the guidance 
of Frank M. Horton, vice-president of the 
Central National Bank, embrace the territory 
of England, Belgium, Italy, France, Germany, 
Spain and Portugal. 

Needless to say that the unique service 
devised by the Central National Bank with 
its staff of foreign trade advisers, meets with 
hearty cooperation and yields substantial re- 
sults. 


UNITED BANK AND LAKE ERIE TRUST 
MERGER EFFECTIVE 


The latest bank merger in Cleveland, name- 
ly that of the United Banking & Trust Com- 
pany with the Lake Erie Trust Company, has 
become effective, giving the United Banking 
& Trust Company resources of approximately 
$38,000,000; capital $2,000,000; surplus and 
undivided profits of $1,800,000. Arthur H. 
Seibig continues as president of the United 
Bank; Samuel L. McCune, president of the 
Ohio-Pennsylvania Joint Stock Land Bank 
and the Cleveland Securities Company, is 
chairman of the board; William H. Heil, 
vice-chairman, and J. Horace Jones, vice 
president. 





Commercial 
Banking 


is THE MIDLAND’S 
first business — and 
supplying Credit In- 
formation is an im- 
portant part of it. 


We invite your in- 
quiries. Data on local 
securities promptly 
and cheerfully fur- 
nished. 
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P. A. FERNANDEZ 


Foreign Trade Officer, Central National Bank of Cleveland: 
who is sailing for Europe on a trade extension trip for the 
bank’s customers 
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BRANCH OFFICE BANKING IN 
CLEVELAND 

So far as public approval serves as a test 
the conduct of branch banking in the Cleve- 
land district has acquitted itself successfully. 
Notably is this the case in respect to the 
branch offices conducted by the Cleveland 
Trust Company, the Union Trust Company. 
Guardian Trust Company and others which 
have been active in developing such facili- 
ties. The policy obtains of making each 
branch a perfect unit in the matter of all 
types of service with special attention to 
neighborhood requirements. In point of 
banking quarters and modern equipment, 
there is also good natured rivalry to provide 
the best the market affords. 

Recent opening of new quarters for the 
Lakeview Bank of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany directs attention to the successful 
branch policy conducted by that company. 
The Lakeview office, incidentally, was origi- 
nally one of the first branch banks in Cleve- 
land and it was in this bank office, originally 
the Garfield Savings Bank, that Harris 
Creech, now president of the Cleveland Trust 
Company, served his apprenticeship. Perry 
C. Johnson is manager of the Lakeview office. 

Announcement is made by the Cleveland 
Trust Company of the appointment of Edwin 
J. DeCrane as manager of the Lorain-Clark 
office. succeeding H. B. Black. who resigned 
on account of ill health. Mr. DeCrane has 
been a lifelong resident of the district which 
his office serves. He was for seven years with 
the National City Bank and the former 
Northern National Bank, which was subse- 
quently taken over by the Cleveland Trust 
Company. More recently he has been at the 
St. Clair-55th and Addison Road offices of 
the Cleveland Trust Company. 


Merger of the City National Bank and the 
City Trust & Savings Bank of Dayton, O., 
has been completed with capital of $759,000 ; 
surplus $1,250,000, and undivided profits of 
$100,000, 

R. B. Crane, chairman of the board of 
the Commerce Guardian Trust & Savings 
Bank of Toledo, O., has been appointed a 
member at large of the Executive Council 
of the American Bankers Association. 

George W. Merz, vice-president of the De- 
positors Savings & Trust Company of Akron, 
O., has been elected president of the Akron 
Clearing House. 

L. Neal Blacker, for 15 years vice-presi- 
lent of the Huntington National Bank, Co- 
lumbus, O., has been elected president of 
the Guarantee Title & Trust Company of 
Columbus. 





A Major Department 


In the operation of a complete 
banking institution, our Trust 
Department occupies a position 
of first importance in the 
service afforded patrons. 


RESOURCES OVER 60 MILLIONS 
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TRUST SERVCE FOR INVESTORS 

The Guardian Trust Company of Cleve- 
land has devised an improved plan whereby 
investors are relieved of all details in han- 
dling their investments while at the same 
time providing analytical treatment. Under 
this arrangement the investor exercises full 
control of his investments but has the benefit 
of investment analysis and supervisory seryv- 
ice which has been developed to an excep- 
tional degree at the Guardian, particularly 
in regard to trust investments. The new 
plan is described in a booklet bearing the 
title, “They Act When I O. K.” and is more 
than a custodianship, affording protection 
as well as enhancement of values. 

The Guardian Trust Company reports un- 
der date of October 3d total deposits of $144,- 
244,000, representing an increase of $18,000,- 
000 within the past two years. Resources 
aggregate $160,453,529. Capital is $4,000,- 
000; surplus $6,000,000 and undivided prof- 
its $890,040. 


Of the 261 employees of the Cleveland 
Trust Company who enrolled in the A. I. B. 
courses last year, a total of 196 won high 
credits. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


Los Angeles 


Special Correspondence 


PROPOSED MERGER OF LOS ANGELES 
AND SAN FRANCISCO BANKING GROUPS 

According to statements current in bank- 
ing circles negotiations are said to be in 
progress for a merger of the Merchants Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Bank of Los Angeles 
with the United Security Bank and Trust 
Company of San Francisco. If the plans 
are consummated it will bring together 140 
branches covering a wide range of territory 
in California. The Bancitaly Corporation 
holds a large proportion of the stock of the 
United Security Bank and Trust Company 
and further interest attaches to the proposed 
merger because of reports that the various 
Giannini units are to be consolidated in a 
single corporation to be called the Trans- 
American Corporation. 

Merger of the Merchants National Trust 
and Savings of this city with the United Se- 
curity Bank and Trust of San Francisco 
would result in combining resources of $395,- 
000,000 and with headquarters to be main- 
tained in Los Angeles. E. J. Nolan, now 
president of the Merchants National is 
scheduled to be president of the consolidated 
bank to be known as the Bank of America, 
and Leon Boqueraz, president of the United 
Security, is slated for chairman of the board. 
Stockholders of the United Security recently 
authorized the issuance of 176,000 shares of 
cipital of which 100,000 shares is offered 
to stockholders in the ratio of one for every 
three shares held at $150 per share. 


THE WRITING OF WILLS IN CALIFORNIA 

It is not so much the technical task of will 
writing but the inconsistent habit of pro- 
crastination until that tomorrow which nev- 
er comes, that trust companies must strive 
to conquer in stimulating public interest in 


the subject. Frederick R. Behrends, the ver- 
satile and efficient vice-president and trust 
officer of the California Trust Company of 
Los Angeles, has written a booklet of nearly 
fifty pages, which in simple but direct style 
fills the titular promise “Your Will: Why 
and How You Should Make One.” Instead 
of delving through a mass of legal verbiage 
the facts and arguments are presented in 
the form of concise answers to the wide 
range of questions that must frequently sug- 
gest themselves to those who approach the 
problem of placing their’ estates in order. 

A considerable portion of the discussion 
deals with the distributive problems as pre- 


sented under California community property 
laws and their effect on rights of children 
as well as protection of will against attack 
or excessive taxation. Administration is 
contrasted between that rendered by’ the 
trust company as trustee, executor or guard- 
ian with the arbitrary division under laws 
governing intestacy. From the abundance of 
his own experience in handling trust business 
Mr. Behrends gives a striking picture of the 
merits and workings of the trust agreement, 
life insurance trust, living trust and of other 
phases of modern trust company service. 


CROCKER FIRST NATIONAL AND FIRST 
FEDERAL TRUST 


The Crocker First National Bank and the 
Crocker First Federal Trust Company of Sau 
Francisco, report under date of October 3d, 
combined resources of $125,760,724; depos- 
its, $98,322,546; capital, $7,500,000; surplus 
$3,000,000 and undivided profits of $2,244,511. 
In addition the capital of the Crocker First 
Company, amounting to $500,000, is held in 
trust for benefit of stockholders of the 
Crocker First National Bank. 

The Citizens National 
Bank of Los Angeles 
nearly $120,000,000, 
plus of $10,006,000. 


Trust & Savings 
reports resources of 
with capital and = sur- 


ILLUMINATED TOWER OF NEW BUILDING FOR 
HOLLYwoop BRANCH OF THE LOS ANGELES-FIRST 
NATIONAL TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 





